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INTRODUCTION. 



The Calcutta Phrenological Society was established in 
Harch 1825^ under very promising auspices ; and included 
several gentlemen of literary and scientific distinction. 
Its numbers, however, did not increase as was at first anti- 
cipated — not, as I believe, because the subject did not 
excite interest— but only not suflScient interest to meta- 
morphose apathy into exertion. There are many talented 
individuals in Calcutta, but the division of Caste, which 
is almost as strictly observed by Europeans as by Hin- 
doos, is destructive of every attempt at general associ- 
ation ; added to this, far other matters than intellectual 
improvement are the Alpha and the Omega of Indian 
existence. 

I was an original member of the Society, and regular 
in my attendance ; but, after patiently hearing all that 
Dr. Paterson and others could bring forward in its de- 
fence, and having perused some works on Phrenology, 
I soon became convinced that its foundation was totally 
insecure; and having frequently declared this in the 
Society, and being requested by the President, to put my 
objections on paper, I did so — ^This small Volume is the 
consequence. 

Since pi:esenting my . first paper in July 1827, the So- 
ciety has met only huice ; at these two meetings, however, 
several ^' Replies" were offered, and, although I had no 
opportunity of laying my t' Examination'' of these before 
the Society, a printed copy was furnished to every mem- 
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bcr—I have heard nothing more of the conUxoviny^ Some 
of the members assert, that the Society " is not dead but 
eleepeth." I have only to nmaifc, that its ftap has beep 
a long and a sound one. ■■ 

If the system of Phrenology were, indeed, the "tiiii? 
intDrpretation of nature," and sufficiently acconntetf for 
all the phenomena of mind, it would be, unqtiestioaably, 
the greatest discovery made since the beginning of the 
world -in so far, as man's knowledge of hiinaelf \a so 
much more important than his knowledge of any thing 
besides. But, I humbly trust that, in the succeeding 
pages, I have fully proved that this system is altogether 
inadequate, and that it throws no new light whatever on 
this dark and mysterious enquiry. 

Gall and Spurzheim are admitted by all to be Anato- 
mists of no common merit. — Had they kept to their own 
profession — had they continued Crani-ologista and not 
aspired to be Pft rem- olo gists, they might very probably 
have benefited mankind. But, throughout all their works, 
they have exhibited such ignorance and delusion regard-' 
ing the science of Mind, as fully justifies the applicattoii 
of the old adage, " Ne sutor ultra crepidam"^. ' 

Two thousand years ago, Plato assured the tyrant of 
Syracuse, " that there was no royal road to Geometry." 
But Phrenologists pretend to have found out a " roy'aj' 
rOad" to a Ihr more intricate science. It is, no doufit,' 
gratifying both to the great vulgar as well aft tlie email,' 
to imagine that they can, by a new process, solve and 
elucidate, and that with the utmost ease and Simplicity, all 
those abstruse and complicated problems which the greatest 
Philosophers have, heretofore, approached with fear and 
trembling'— The vanity of ignorance is its greatest curs* I 












iQ^ itlha^ Ipngbcien my conviction ^at Phrcnr^ 
ology is a'gross deception, I shouldi^ neye|thQl€iss, haye 
conceived it hijthpresumptipA to hav^ t^ken up tbe^auQt- 
letj^ Jiad the. particular positipn iwrhich I, bay^, ftssumed, 
and virhich appears to me to be invulnerable^ been pre- 
yiously occupied by any other. Having lately ^ m§J^ 
hWever. with, what is considered at thi« distan<;e>,,a. 
recent artiple in the f'oreign Quarterly Revije^Wj^ fprmir 
^|)ly defending the ''new science," fuid» ajt^tho: .^a^^ 
tfpe^ emunerating all the arguments ,\iliich. have be<m, 
hitherto opp^os^t^, itj j^nd findings that iu)| oljectjbDja j^ 
noticed on the plea of personal ideHfifyr;^9u^i silBp^n^* 
ing. from this . aI^} other sources, that Ae jdoctrine con- 
t^i^ues j;apidly J|;q spread over Europe a^.J^iiqr^ca— Uiftt 
Or. Spurzbeim» inl^^te progress, was evory where hailed 
^f ,% 9PPf^ Mj^ l^dingsi, and yrnn, <^e^,TeN(9iv•4^ 
atjpe of: the English I^^^ witj^^highj liqnpujjp ap^j 

u^c9ipmon jiriyfl^lf^ of J/bfi, 

Cpmbe's /^Regly tip llr.Jeflarey,'' waft aqM^iiEdiiAurgfc 
in a few weeks, anj) fiinother edition callef} ft^aml st$| 
i^ti^ij^tlmt jii^ j^^ insiattfttadMf intaBom 

<rf ti\e Iklw^^ where Gj^ ©yjl, is Ukdy tt; 

IHToye moi^t daAiyi^^ and lasting— all tlmfe (E^nsidje^edrTT^ 
alljbpugh sitaalM te.&om the field of f^Btipv, and wijA^, 
o^ ji name ^^j^ ^yreight to th^,^Q( conwivi*' 
t|uat, in the caq^^^hich I believe to l^e jQii^t ^f tnith an^ . 
-^^-''ospphy^J also mvht shpot my airow« 
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" THE PHENOMENA OF THE HUMAN MIND 
CANNOT BE ACCOt7NT£D FOR ON 
^ PHSI^OLOGICAL PRINCIPLES." 

.... • • ■ ;,.-„;■... 

iln Address rtdd by Mr. Drummond.fpi^ilU' ($Ue»^ 
PhrmOogrkal Socieiy,^h ^plj^. :^ 2': 

-. ■ . . -y s; 

if R. PKBWMfKTANp GbNTLBBIEK, ^ ^ ^ 

Wliifii iiitfir Society was finre etteMished^; it yitm 
explicitly unieratMid* that no Member fiodgad^ldni^rtelf 
farther, than tnii Jii^ the daims of PIuraolDgy %icaii£d 
and a pati^nt^ .lMUjfit|; ; nor do I thinly .thnjh!!^ ye^ltoMMJiS 
OS so dovotit aitdf^mfirnied a Phrenoloftot^ not to ^jbe 
ready always tp^ginre^ answer to eyeiy nan thaAasketh 

him a reason foTfttf;^^ t&ln^ 

it will not be t e o n erif e d presumptaon s - w 4n f < ( K oift(|in |ie» 
if I franUy nnfdld to you the difficulties*^£^aTe encoMh^ 

tered in ell&^^fi^i^ to diiddiCtg'fhb.j^lM»4^ 
hnn^n mind flos' 4NMmologidal prine^jAfMi^^Tratfiis.l^t 
of easy acqaaittwk^t Her visits are ^fiHii and^Cari^ 
tweenr aiid <^>^en the holy ligttcrij^.fOQdwiAJlW 
man, Mdomnmn^Hm glories peniMMHit^Kpan^ vMh 
after much effort and many obsciuriations, the heavy donds 
of prejndice are finally dissolved. Tmth, however, has 
nothing to fear firbm candid opposition^ Tyranny may 
silencb her v(rfee— her votaries may become her victims! ; 
bat, like thie gold of Ophir, die jdotms triumphantly fiirtfi^ 
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and with seven-fold refinement, from every fumace of In- 
vestigation. Iinag:ine not, then, Gentlemen, that any 
feeble remarics of miiw can injure Pcvenology— 1/ Prtno- 
loify be true. The oSerin^ I no^v make, may be the nuclens 
of future discnssion; and sliould it roase or stimulate the 
talent, which the Calcutta Phrenological Society nnqnes< 
tionably possesses, it will not, perhaps, be considered 
altogether unprofitable. 

Until the promnlgation of Phrenology, mind bad been 
uniformly contemplated as one homogeneous existence. 
In the course of my reading:, I do not recollect of any 
philosopher, — even among the numberless theorists that 
bave danled in their day, — ytho has serioiudy called this 
in question; neither (as yoa are all aware) did the Origi- 
Dal AposUe o( Phrenology, Dr. Gall, deduce Am doctrine 
firom reflecting on the tbinking principle. Metapbysiciaoa, 
it is true, had endeavoured to classify and denomiaate 
the powers and energies of this incomprehensible sob- 
stance; bnt diese were never understood to result from 
the operation of separate and distinct part*, but were 
raer^ considered to t>e different atatea or modes ot th« 
one indivisible mind. The world had long slumbered in 
tills belief, when Phrenology broke the dream, — loudly pro- 
claiming that this indivisibility of mind, this datum, upon 
which the sages of the earth, fi-om the deepest antiquity, 
had rested their sublimest speculations and most abstniae 
inductions, was utterly folse and absurd I 

When the Reformers, as they are termed, of the Chria- 
tiaa Religion first called in question the indivmbilitif of 
the Roman Catiioiic Church, (which opinion bad been 
n&Ut tbeQ the andiEtaibed belief of ages.) titej <3oamt»- 



to be deeply acifwlilaa nidiali Ihe deotatee^ xireFHottrfy 
htHA, mM ifkh uttt Ihe aigmBento Irf nrhich thaie doctrines 
lMibdfeeeii8o;I<mg supported.— I wisb Pbrencilogists had 
soproceeded^ and had carefully digest^ what was already 
•statflished in t)ie jaiMiiintiioate and aocalted ctf* all scien- 
ces — ^that of the teman ndndy twifefe tfiey commenced^ so 
SMpatitigly^ tile demolition of a snperstracttue^ raised 
by liie lftboar» Mfd supported by ihe ^irisdoisu of Ih^ ^preatest 
of phjlogogbem and the best of men. 

Let it no^ however, beinferre4» that the '' Wisiontqf 
wrJmcetbwi* is any idol of my ^ ymeraJUoHf*' 0^ ib^ 
contrary, 1 hail^ with .gladness of haac^ the noUe efforts 
As present age is making; to tlnsow off eyery trammel 
wfaiob Time has 6pnn; and in the war of troth a^saknit 
anti^jty^ I shonld not long hesitate in choosing m^ 
standard. But, Gentlemen, little as I neqpect the opiaioaas 
of oar f<»efathers, en masse, I wonld separate tha diamond 
from the dross.; retain what was nseftd And nancisbiag, 
and ooBsijpi Ae rest (tlie fiue greater f^risML I confess) 
to etemal oblivjoa; and it most be attswad itbat^ ismm 
jhe science of ^etapt^sica^ soms nseftil jknosdedga liss 
been eUfiited, same indnctions fonneii^ which ihare ^ 
leady hensAted the caose of manj; and whidv it jusff 
be fimdi^ hoped, will triumph .and.pxeyail,'natil Uipefegr 
and oppression are '' withered ftom .the worid i" 

yett, after all^ it is not pmbable that man^Jby.histataaiWrt; 
efforts, win ever arrive at any thing like coriai|i^».ri|gacdi» 
iag the op e r a tion s of his own fmnd. His i&leHec^ ^tuti 
can know so much ^ the nniyerse^ when tamed into the 



coatomplaticm of itM^f reccrik back in aonow md dis* 
tpiiointmeat I Our Philosophioal Baid, ttddiieaniig a fel* 
low child of mortality^ liaa beaotifidljr iaid,^ — 

^ Go^ wondroni cnature ; aoonl wImn mImm giUdM^ . . 
60^ meuiire earth, weigh air, aad tUt0 tbe tklet; 
Inetnict the planets in what oiIni to ma. 
Correct old Time,' and reguhite the Sim ; 
Oo^ war whitfi Plato to the e m p y ieal iphflM^ 
Totheii«tgood,|^porfectyaiidfiitt&ir; • 
Go, teach Eternal WiBdom how to role-* 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool ;"* 

Phrenologists affirm, that mind is a hetetogeneons ex- 
istence ; and that its aggregate is not concerned In, nor at 
an necessary to, any process of its operations. Agreeing 
with the pre-established opinion, that the brain is its or- 
gan, ihey maintain, that to certain portions of the cerebral 
mass are allotted certwi duties and functions; and that 
fhe mental ecoiiomy is managed by a division of labour, 
similar to that ivhich, political economists inform us, is 
capable of producing in a community, the greatest results 

oi weal^th and prosperity. 

. »■■<■■."•■■ . .- 

Phrenologists affinn, further, that not only is the busi- 
ness of mind conducted by separate and independent 
portions of the br&in,' (io each of which* ihey have assign- 
''a local habitation and a name,'') but that their 




liauinD, witn some i^nare of experience,^ to enable one 
ib' iietermine what mimher of maiilh^ wais, whdisiD btain 
id^abited any partictilar skull whibh miety*^ have suifVlyed 
tile corroding influence of centuries ff > .^ 

*.Bssay en Man. tSeeNo^rAJ , . 



l^im^ik9'iltHi8^ Mro heads, im mdtr td eshiUti In a fmt 
I, a f air oaittKiitf tito i^cience. ^ The Cornier/ hr it 
tir- flie nffiMF, may be sttlclly termed 
JPftrenology; and the 'Utter, *aa it only relates to the 
mind's earthly tenement, ipay he properly denbmihated 
CVieiii<ol<^. I.haye been tims minute^ Gentlemen, in 
separating theseportlmis of the dootrine^ because, while I 
occupy your attenQon this etening, it- is^ the first only, 
or that :^hi(^. cQdtirely r^^s the $nind^ that I shall 
particul^ly^ inyestigate. And I mfty here observe, .that 
the objectiaps which I conceive to be involved in the 
prindples of Phrenolpgy, as illosti^fite^ by Gall, Spurs^ 
heim and Combe» (so fitr as I am aiiyrare,) have not been 
hitherto advan^ by any of their opponents. *^ 

These Professors of the science maintain, that the brain 
consists of a certain number of distinct and separate porr 
tions, which they term the organs of an equal number of 
fiicuities ; and that each of them, like the keys of a pifiho* 
forte, produces, when played upon, itsQwn peqaUar note; 

by means of which, they assure ub, the harmony (or, what- 

111' . * .- ' ■ ' 

ever else it may be) of thinking is beautifully performed I 
7— ^fit. Gentlemen, they have left, us sadly in the dark 
regarding the most essential properties of thjt; importm^t 
instrumentf and I rather think some.of j^on.'jnilbjets]^ 
priae^ when I declare, that, afl^r devoting the mos^ 
elaborate attention 4o the subject, I have been totally 
iliu^e.to discover, '||om BfL they , have said, ijrhit ano 
might naturally expect should have bee^ ui^lded at tti^ 
cammencement^ Tis» whether two or more organaxaupJor 
cannot, be exdted simultan^ouslyr-^whether one alone 



tmmt ten tbe pntpomitnact fbr tbe aoouca^ or whether 
wtmrt ihAD «ae can actwliiar ia oftioaitiwa mr u con^anc- 
tioa at tbtxame individual iottaat, ftodaciag, ihetetiy, 
mm ip*ci/ic and umHvitltd retuit, 

Pluie»oio|iiil3, I Admit, say eaoogfa coacvnuttg the 
eaaXanoMoa of t'acolties ; nay, by enoh iDatriimentalitr, 
they ezpODDd, with ^ utmost nicety, the why and t^ 
wkur^on of all tlie mtwt delicate shades, aad, beretoCore, 
imoR inBcml^le coBtradiotioos, in Ae favmaa cbaractor ; 
extending their wumipitlatiimt, not only to tbe dead aa 
tMUl aathe livn^bot tomaay vvbo ner«' tired but ia the 
Poet's im^inatioa!* Yet have thoy nefca' deigned t» 
fx^lain what they really mean by this " combinatioii qf 
fiKaMOr" -which ia, Mevertbeleaa, tnim|;>eted forth as the 
fruitful source of «uch astonisbing tlUutrations. Tbey 
bam never deigned e^eo to insinuate, whether each 
perfanaK its ann individual task in its own period of time, 
the jest, altsraatdy aud sucoeeBirely, assiBting or peaietiAg 
its predecesBor ; or whether a certain number ef them, 
lAeeailon bracuig the yard, are conjoinod, at tbe sane 
laoment, in a Kagle impulse ; or, vice versa, like pngiljsta 
in As liag, are matoally daiog their utmost to knock t^eir 
adveixarieB down. 

i. leave it, however, to Phroaoh^^ts to fill up theHank 
-eatiislyias itaaits IbenuelTGs; their chodoe is.batScyUa 
orCbafybdis. if they affirm that ene orgaa or^ can be 
vKCited «t a tiiDe, I shall «sk of them, wbetiier thb isdi- 
ndual .(scitatioa can produce, by ite own sovcfeiga 
eaeii^, mmbjected Q> any a»endiiiBiLt oi Teto whatever, 
■.pwwtiTB aeCof the will? aadalso whether tttercMCB- 
'■• See Mora fB.] 



a diriBfi fai4i?3i9lMitf mmm^ IC^ Ike vtfUfi Im^ tiw ^cj i w iU: 

igiuMrant of the <^ sayings and doings" of its Wil^bMmib 
^ tf thty wens? aft > illisliaaatg <it t^feiwlt sj^rtfa^^ how 
haa 4m fooliili proaMn ]|^ ao> (WM^Bg^k. ;a«i y^fc a^ 

aiaoe <iw11ttiirp«fifaLX>fgaaasHm eaGacUjrao iaaaywianli1ts»> 
driitadMra<oidsaaman]9diSMrentlMings) aa^c taimfciAt 
Hkff aggfesato,am.aa logiQa%^ and aa soyallSF wIMaA 1* 
tiwpipial wB^aa say iMrty-^rarittig^ tliat aawiiM!^nl4^^ 
liM^^iaaiU^ QmOflBMA, tUa may aatnas-of jestiai^.lmt & 
amJajoaadieanMat TksfelaAoihng sojavMMk ^ 4»fl 
liananaiiad^aa its ami jdaaitity;. wluk^VaUltoai^ #^ 
dsmoastraUs^^fby aaf procesa tkt laliociaatitaiw 9mBt^ 
acy«sthrtbs»>4>a assniaad'ag a tnnd^ antlfrior t# ItunaMIri 
lasniipanwl of any irtiMrkidactioa^ and I«li9iIaafE%amigh 
Wnenatogist aa^ilia'giolM^ to^reaosMila Hia iiassifesU^ o£: 
his own personal identity, or, in othar wmi^k ^l^aaiiMii* 
aaaafsaJjayMttosiies af beiag,;atiJfl iiias^ Ifeaf^ft^ (M 

jhPMnGiirfaBce%'6aciK.iadflpflndaQt^' pparrfiaiiiug thu fflHtillitwi 
af paia dpttoi^'iialitimi^-aad sMMaaryl i .^ . : <: i^<f 
< Oa^Hia other liand^ shoald it he assartai AaiiPMSr 
aigw a i ^^thas^ 4MM^ ^an^ ialaiar fia tfaek TaoatMn'^ at'lhar 
aiMM4hi8taa%iha adrooalsa of PiveMosr ^vitt'MlrteA 
4hai lyi^ by aaiy mk9JB»,i!iag^%9i ifimM pftiifiti> - : 
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Pint. — It is demonsimbte that if two organs so act, in 
»pptmlion, tfacy mi|^t bs well save themselves the trooble 
of acting at all ; for, tfae consequence must be, that, like 
an acid and an alkali, they would mutually neutralize 
each other ; or, (to borrow an illustration from another 
science) as in the contact of two opposing bodies pos- 
sessed of equal momeDtam, the impetus of both would be 
annihilated. 

Secondly. — If a certain number of orfcaos are conjoined 
in one individual impulse — why not the whole bundle of 
thtm f and if this be admitted, there is, at once, an end 
of Phrenology ; and this branch of the science of mind 
remains exactly where it was in the days of Aristotle ! 
Gientlemen, I will not thank you for admitting that " a. 
whole is equal to all its parts," for it is not in your power 
to conceive the contrary. It must, therefore, follow, that 
if all the faculties are in action at the same instant, mind 
is as mach a unit as any Philosopher, since the beginning 
of the world, imagined it to be : and as it is an acknow- 
ledged law in philosophizing, that more shall not be 
assumed as a cause than is necessary to its consequent, 
a variety of organs must be rejected as a useless and 
nnnecessary complication. 

Should the Phrenologists adopt a middle coarse, and 
say, that the various organs sometimes act the one way, 
and sometimes the other, this resort will not avail them 
much. I shall request to be informed how it happens 
that, when under a raging fit of jealousy, or any other 
violent passion, with the trusty steel grasped in my hand, 
and the object of my wrath entirely in my power, — I shall 
request to be informed, I say, bow it happens that, when 



UoiTy bjr tlMv: dcBMLadf -jKHDfltfiifiir ' tlukt Slay foUoir tt:^ 
It.wUl^ not^^lie^^eiirijr ^MKMgh .foc^metdr be: tcdd . Aat^ at 
tbiBTeitliaak iaiifimt»**HgfaBn >icast life vt^asjtabe ;eippeoted> 
attA cwrtanily not- atTalldeaired; IIm organ; of ^' 'f Caa^ 
6iffaeft/' * ahoidd, 80;opp«rtiindy aad inatantanecfiMiiy,--* 
yet.at tiie same time, so impertimntly^^-tiot only m; 
termeddle in the affairs of a neutral, and not even COA*t 
tifnious territory^ but all at once swidlow up tlie wh6le 
fbrce of the ^fiercdy armed despot ^ of '' Beairuttive^; 
m9$r I must know die medinmand 'die method, whefebyr 
thmgB so alisokitrty uocoajoected and'adversoy atie,?neTer«^ 
Ae]fiss»^ so ledpiacalii and .obedientf^^Ivmnst have it. 
explained to:me>Ju>w it comes to pass, thab the excitation' 
of any migan whatever, i^an have the^ smallest inflnencei: 
evenon.its neorol^ companion? And should T be toldr 
that they are ail* isJrsd! together, and that each of them,; 
like pnppetsin J^nnch's opera, starts'^Ato activity exactly 
when^k^irtie^d do so, I shall not yet be satisfied. I wiI^ 
still insist on having it made evident how all » this is: 
manmg^d^' Every spring and pully -mnst. be described ;' 
aid,: QidMi^ the Phrenofegists condeseend to superadd ; 
another faculty to the thirty-five^— midking therdl>y^6V^n> 
dooms of them-^ay, ^nd a very different ^one, too/ki: 
importaoice, front aH its predecessors, I^am aflraid I ittiall) 
binren long time to^ wait before I beniade the wiser.^ - v^ > 
tOentlemto, this -grand . dedlderatcun,— this No. 36, 
yHucb- K contend is absolntely' necessary^ to renddf: 
Pkfeimlogy worthy of a~>knowenf:s<9atleiial«iio|teii^i^^ te\ 
vagmyief my^fanc^f created -to amnser bjrfitiei n6veU^,^# 
p«ari# t^itenndiA^- ,.It is wlmt^bMbf-jni^ 

B 
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oiiiseltM; and tli« {irQaf of whoM exiatence k ImdeUbUjf. 
imprMaad upon us at ovary aliqi of oor joaniej^ from tli» 
oradlato thofiaTa; bntwliioh, a^fanga ti^ tall, wamaat 
rajaot, as tba tola of an idiol, tho inataat wo admk 
Phrenolofj% I ce^pme, Gantlemeo^ you aniiolpato mv^ 
•und ioarcely noad ht told that this grand dasidaratom i», 
naitber mora nor lesg than tba Rbasonino faculty^ 

I am prt)>avad to haar it denied^ that Plironology rejaeta 
tha existance of this paramonnt prinoipla. I am preparad. 
tQ baaff it asaerted^ that cartain organs of tha thirty fixm^ 
parform aU the duties of this important offioa* I shall 
BOt Stop at presottt, however, to refute aaasrtions that may* 
be made; but T shall be found at my post in the boof of 
need ; and I do not think it will cost ma much to prov^ 
that tha very Qssence of Phrenology involves tho anting 
i^bandonmant both of reason and memory ! 

Can it ba doubted that all the wajnvardnesa of our 
passiins^^aH the oiagemass of our dasirea^-i^^ tho 
infinity of ow associfations, by which tho mind^ *^ from tho. 
i^ary instant o$ its fimt existence, is ooostantly exhibiting 
pheaomanavSlpraiandmore ocanplex^-raensations, thougbta* 
omotioQa, aU niinglang together, and almost every faeliufir 
modifying, in some degree, tho fealinga that succeed it/'^^. 
oan it b^ doubted, I say, that all these, unceasingly, 
operate upon, and: influence, even the minntest itemaf 
oonscious existence? And is it not equally palpable that 
tbera is a ''Dii^nitywhi^k stirs within ust^'^that, sitting 
on 4mi throne, and taeioisiag* dominion ove^ Abi» the 
IntelMot^ suma np, examinesi weighs, and delanninas^ 
.0*017 oolifMfaig^ciaia^ whiah this asU»niA»g oomi^esilyi 



aad faaUowed ooaTktiOii^ be axpeiDled to toceira a diiatrtiito 
tfUch declares^ that all tiMse WMderliil :Te#ulta ari )^iwii» 
daead by tha andaftoabla i^mtioa i^{tl^ttjf^Jtv$ portiom 
<tf the iratiit^-^iiot ona of wbi(4i,'^n)<$ra^tlfKtt anotbai^ia 
allowed to possess the shadow of general control, but fa 
strictly limited to the meohatiiaid perfbnttaaae of iti Otm 
solitary duty? » 

D. DMJMMOND. 



The foregoing has been honourad wtth no less Afttt rf^ 
difibrent replies ; bidt as fi^e of these w^rra cottitnnnlcated 
to the Society, T am not anthorissed to p^btish them. It la 
necessary, however, to a proper understanding of the disr^* 
cnssion, that before I proceed to the examination of thesa 
papers, the reader should be made acquainted with the 
following — 

PXTBJkOT PROM TUB PROC&BDING8 OF TgK CALCUTTA 
PHRBNOLOQICAL 80CIBTY, ^riiiULY 1897. 

*' Mr. Drummond then proceeded to taad a Papaf, tba 
abject of which was "" To ahaw tbat tha Pfaenotlusna of 
Mind cannot be aceoantad for on PJiranologioal Priari 
ciples/' 

After an animated dlaeaislon. df nearly two honm* 
dofatlon^ tha Yloa President aubnitiad ^a followiny 
motion:' ■ 'i • ■ "" ■ " ^ .. L: '. ?. . ■<:■ v 

t>^Tb«t tha Thanka of tha Sociaty bagitaa tx^ Mf. 
IHtvUMONV, for hia irery infenioas.<Ba|iar<-P4Piiitbaf; tliM 
aa aoon aa ho liaa^fnmidied tba flocietjri Wltiaaoitta dtatinoi 
tdflf^^lMna ;^Mlioa not attarifi 1 miiMlJIiglhhjiirfoirt^iia 



niMM by tlieteta ^"Ridioning Fitetf {^---ft^eiitly eina 
ployed in his eammimicatidii — and in fact so often as t0 
be the key to the intelligibility of the whole of it — it shall 
be open to any Member of the Society, to point out the 
respects in which the various parts of it nentralize eadi 
other/' 

r. This was seconded by the President and carried nnani* 
monsly, with the exception of Mr. Druiimond. 

Mr. Drummond then expressed a wish to place on the 
Becords of the Minutes of the Society this, his definition 
of the term ** Reasoning Faculty** ... 

'^ That principle which every man is conscious of pos- 
8essingr> whereby he makes a choice from the innumerable 
and complex claims which are constantly presented to his 
mind." 

. Shortly after which, there being no further business 
before the Society, the President dissolved the Meeting 
at 11 p. M. 

"* Mr. DRUMMONb, by permission of the President, subse-^ 
quently handed the following to be inserted as an ampli- 
fication of his definition. 

: Puzded, as I am, to conceive why I shoud have so 
failed in making myself understood, I am neverthless, 
afraid it is beyond my power, or that of any other persoii, 
to define, more clearly, that principle of the human mind, 
termed the *^' Reasanmg Faculty ** I have already stated 
it to be that which, amidst the infinity of our conflicting 
ikSsociations, sensations, and emotions, determines the 
will to a particular choice. I may add, that no volition, 
or act of^ the will/ oaii' possibly exist without a motive* 
.The motive fOfwnuiLthe will^: and the Reasoning faculty 
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goverM^ie vvptive. ' It^eyid^iitthate^eryiMtiveaiiist 
depend'Oiv the «tate of thejniBd at tite par Ocular moment ; 
and that this state is net simply the result of any immedi^ 
at€ perceptimif sensation, or emotion^ but is modified by 
the combined influence of all the reflections, and all the 
judgments that. have preceded. And/ finally, — tkai-^ 
whereby the sum of the mind*s expmence is made to act 
•iipon, and modify, every individual portion of its opera- 
tions — I denominate iii^** Reasoning Faculty J* 

After writing the above, I met, in Dr. Rbid^s '^ Essajrs 
on the Intellectual Powers of Man":somQ.renMurks on thf 
same subject, which I beg leave to add : — 

** The power of reasoning is very nearly allied to that 
//pf judging ; and it is of little consequence in the conir 
** mon affairs of life to distinguish them nicely. On this 
*^ account, the same name is often given to both. We in- 
;f^ olude.both under the name of reason/' 
' *' What reasoning is, can be understood only by a man 
'^ who has reasoned^ and who is capable of reflecting upon 
*^ this operation of his own mind. We can define it only 
<< by synonymous words or phrases^ such as inferring. 
.'< drawing a oonclusion, and the like* The very ootion of 
,'* reasoning, therefore, can enter into the mind by no other 
<^ channel .than:, that: of reflecting upon the operation of 
^* reasonini; in*ourfown minds.'" 

( << Jttdginji; is an. i>peratiott.of the. mind so familiar lo 
.^ every man who has ' understanding, and its name is so 
^'oommonand SO: well understood^ that it needs: no 
>^definitioii.''^, '/ ' • ^^ -'■•■■ •^•■' • ••' - 
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As 4t is lAipossible by ft d^nition to give a notion itf 
^'jcolau^ to a man who n&rep saw coloaMr; fot itiaimpos* 
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^MU hf^nj deteltiM to giTe a 4iitnot sotioii «r 
^ jodgmeat to a maa wlio haa not oftan jadge4t at^d wfaa 
^ is not capable of reflecting attentively upon tUs act of 
^ hie mind. Tiie best use of a definition is to prompt 
'' liim to tbat reflection ; and without it the bast dofinltieja 
''wiU be apt to mislead biaL^^roL 8, Puge$ flS2, fUH, 
74 is 7&" 

— — ' , Secretary. ^ , PreuidmA. 



EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENTS OBSER^ 

VATIONS. 



Read to the Calcutta Phrenological Sodetg, TIth October 1827^ 



Our worthy President declares himself at a loss to know; 
<^ whether, by the Reasoning Faculty, I mean a part, or 
the whole of the mind;'' and 1 am equally at a loss to 
know upon what ground he can rest any doubt on tiie 
subject. 

In the preliminary part of my paper, I imagined I had 
fully explained myself on this point, by stating, that; 
although ** Metaphysicians had endeavoured to dassify 
and denominate the powers and energies of this incom^ 
prehensible substance, these were nerer understood to 
tesult from the operation of separate and distinct partf^ 
but were merely considered to be d^rent $taU$ or SMMfet 
of the one indivisible mind.*' It is true, I haLvOi spoken of 
the Betuaning Fatulhf as discfaaj^ng a most important 
fin»tion in the nu^^ fiQQmmjj,mkp^^ 
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it, lb fto^emi^iatiM JMgfMigeor Aadkdw> ^dht drMiify 
t»hich siifvi within m9 ;r^ and it is tqiMyar trae» tbat I Imiv^ 
persmified thts principle m ** littingf <mi tte tbvotte^ and 
esereiskig dominion owr all the inl^ect ;"* but I caoRO^ 
discorer whf it wkoald ba inferred fimn this, that any 
indiTidnal ftmctioii Imis bean descril^ed, eitbar aaa whoU 
or a pari ; and the more particularly so, as all nqr ai ga«. 
ments are in direct hostility.to the divisibitity of «ind. 

I am willing, however^ to admit, that tbe terms we are^ 
compelled to introduce, in speaking of mind and its 
attributes, if tftken literaHy, and in %hidr cmimon accep*^ 
tation, may be yery obnoxious to misconstruction. Bat 
this results from the imperfection of human languagpa, 
and cannot be avoided, when Bounds must be used aa^ 
archetypes of notions and ideas, so entirely diffbrent in 
their nature from those they were originally intended toi 
express. The great Loekt was deeply sensible^ of this ; 
and in his immortal '< £ssay*' br%a strongly cautioned hia^ 
readers against such misconception.* 

But, as it appears that I kaoo been misundeislood, let 
not this be the case again. Tbe faculties of the mind aro 
only different modts^ ia which the* samo prinaplo acts* 
Pereeption is the mind perceiving; Beason, the mkid 
reasoning; Will, thc^ mind willing f and Memory^ the 
mind rememberingv Tha Reascnung':liMHilty9 tbeiiefow^ lik« 
efseiy other^ is neither fAe «;fto/:» nor 4ijNirt of tba^mind^ 
It certairiy f^qlufes bo groat dfort to imagine Ae saiM 
peiaoB to bo ex^pciMng the soveiial pf ofessorahips of Law^ 
Physic, and Divinity; but it would be rather whimsical 
ta aasort^ that any oS ^^/tfimcUons was cyilher tha-pro- 

^£My on Hum. Uiidentaiidixig, Book 2d Cfiikpi SI Sect 20. 
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f)M»or himself, or a specific portim of him. Had tfaei 
qoestion been, whether the whole mind isemployed in tbmy 
exercise of any particular function, I should^ without^ 
hesitation, have leplied that there is no evidence to the., 
contrary. But, notwithstanding this, it would be very in- 
correct language tb say, that any function of the mind i# 
ibe mind itself: for this might be conceived to imply, not 
merely that the function engaged the whole mind during a 
particular portion of time, but that the whole mind is 
bona fide an individual function of itself! The questiQa 
then, '^ whether, by the Reasoning faculty, J mean a part, 
or the whole of the mind," which has been so often sound- 
ed in my ears, and concerning which so much wit has been 
elicited, is, in its nature, an absurdity ; and cannot be 
replied to either in the affirmative or negative. It would 
be no greater inconsistency to demand whether a Horse 
was Cow, or a Cow was a Horse ; and, with equal pro- 
priety, might it be a subject for merriment that no direct 
answer is possible. 

: It is ipbjected to my definition of the Reasoning faculty, 
that there are certain acts of the Will, with which Rea- 
soning has no concern ; and our worthy President has 
instanced the case of a murder, perpetrated on his master 
and mistress, by a man . named Nipholson, .who declared, 
on the scaffold, that, until the very moment when, starting 
from his sleep, he rushed upstairs where the aged couple 
lay in bed, and, with the poker, committed the bloody 
deed, — no such idea or intention had ever presented itself 
to his mind! 

. Our worthy Presideiit insists^ that this is a proof, not 
only that the Beasoninf faculty, had no concern with the 
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nuurderer^s volitioii, but tiist tiie «ioC war committed whb- 
patany motive at all ! Had oar worthy President attended 
to the conclasion to which this doc^ne inevitably leads, 
he would have paused in giving it utterance. An act 
witbont a motive, is an effect without a cause, — ^* a sup^ 
position" (as the eloquent Dr. Priestley says) ''which 
overturns all appearances in nature, and especially the 
foundation of the only proper argument for the being of 
a God. For if any thing whatever, even a thought in the 
mind of man, could arise Without an adequate cause, any 
thing else, — ^the mind itself, or ths whole universe — ^might 
exist without a cause/'* 

My conviction is, that, in the present instance, our 
worthy President has been confiising his naturally trans- 
parent intellect, by confounding th^ different applications 
of a UHfrd: for he admits that the nmrderer was governed 
by an " uncantroUabk impulse ;" and further says, alluding 
to the horrid deed, '' there we have an act without a 
motive, unless motive and impulse are proved to be 
synonymous ;" — synonjrmous they iraquestionaMy are, or 
as much so, as any two words can be : for, although, in 
general language, impulse is applied to physical, and 
motive to mental causes of action, they are often used 
indiscriminately by our best writers and speakers.t Here, 
then, our worthy President and I are only at issue about 
a word! Vulgar language generally applies the term 
motive to a just and proper cause for human conduct, 
but, philosophically, it implies neither more nor less than 

* Illustratioiis of P|ulo8oplucal Necessity. 2d E;dit* page 26. 

t ^^ Bodies produce ideas in ns manifestly \sf impube.'' Loefie, 
.'MapvuE,'Iiifltttnce.«etlag upon tiie. na^d^ iff^H ^ Idea jbapieiBe^.'' 

C 
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that which impels a moral agent to do either a good act 
or a bad one. So much in defence of that portion of my 
definition which asserts, that ** no yolition, or act of the 
willj can possibly exist without a motive." 

The remaining objection of onr worthy President is, that 
the Reasoning Faculty does not govern human motives. 
Instead of arguing against this, however, he contents himp- 
self with exclaiming, '' Where was the Reasoning Faculty 
when this man committed the murder T If the Reasoning 
Faculty is the whole mind — then this Nicholson, impelled 
by the Reasoning Faculty, qommitted a foul murder." 

Our worthy President, in assuming that an act cannot 
be impelled by the Reasoning Faculty, because it is a 
foul and a murderous one, is evidently again puzzling him- 
self by adopting the unphilosophical acceptation of a 
tuord; and, as in the former instance, an explanation of 
the terms will completely reconcile us. 

In common parlance. Reasoning means that process 
whereby moral truth and propriety are necessarily educed; 
and the word is generally identified with its derivative 
Reasonable^ although, in fact, it is not in human nature 
to imagine any thing more unreasonable than many actions 
which are, undoubtedly, the result of the most complex 
ratiocination ! Dr. Johnson defines Reason, " the director 
qf man*$ wilV Reasonable, he explains^ by the word 
*'just,'* which two ideas are ^' wide as the poles asunder/' 

« We can but reason but from what we know/' 

and, a man, who commences the process upon false pre- 
mises, may reason altogether correctly, yet every conclur 
sion he arrives at will be unjustifiable and absurd. The 
l^rocious outlaw^ emerging from his^midnight den, — whose 
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traders bloody— whose solace is destruction,— ^reasons Ab 
accurately, — appropriates means to ends as minutely, — 
. and balances his cbahces of success and defeat as nicely, 
as does the most enthusiastic philanthropist, who devotes 
fortune, fame and existence, to the benefit of his species ! 

Our President says '* Taking it for granted that this 
man (meaning the murderer; told the truth, and what 
interest," he asks, " had he to serve by the contrary — 
when he had the halter round his neek?'" Is it really such 
a raife ticcurrence for a man to withhold the truth widi a 
baiter round Iris neek ? ' Did not John Thurtell eloquently 
proclaim his innocence of the crime which brought him 
there, wbeii in the same awful situation? and such an 
affirmaition, so far as conscience is concerned, is certainly 
as difficult to be accounted for, as the declaration of an 
illiterate man regairding^ his ignorance'of a motive: Before 
I believe that a sane human being committed so foul a 
mtbrder, with no purpose of self-gratification whatever, 
(a fact, which if satisfactorily established, would overturn 
etery induction both of philosophy and common sense,) 
I must have much better evidence before me than his own 
assertion, -even if all the torments that tyranny has in- 
vented had been employed to extract confession from him. 

Reason is God's best gift to man-^^e created image -of 
Himsdtf, and th'at by which we become but *' a little lower 
than the angels;*'- yet; this noblest gift, like all others, may 
be abused. Every pleasure has its paiin, every rose its 
thorn ;-— honey and poison are in the same leaf: so, every 
capability bestowed on man, whereby he maiy dignify and 
refine hii^'nature even into isomething almost above huma- 
nity. Can be — alas ! too often is, employed to brutify and 
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de|:radd him beneath the surly tigper of the desert ! The 
latter only tears his prey to appease die clamorous calls 
of nature, and defends himself that he may perpetuate his 
species ;— 

While reasoning man, without a cause. 
Nor vged by banger's madd'ningjawiy 
With cool intention, treach'roos fause. 

And art refi'nd, 

Perrertiiig Nattrre's sacred laws, 

. Itelrotrs his kind ! 

1. Having now relied to all our worthy President's 
objections, may I be permitted, in return, to request diat 
he, as d Phrenohgisi, will account for the conduct of the 
murderer Nicholson,^ — " taking it for granted that the mau 
told the truth." Oemonology, I am aware, would settle 
the question in a moment, by simply informing us, that 
the sane, sober and temperate individual was suddenly 
and instantaneouly possessed of an evil spirit! Phreno- 
logy, of course, will affirm that he was only possessed of 
an evil or^o/i / but it can scarcely maintain, I should 
think, that he became bo possessed, the very instant he 
committed the crime, I shall nol^ however, anticipate our 
worthy President's explanation, although I cannot help 
remarking it, as rather singular, that this horrible propen- 
sity, which its unfortunate victim must have carried about 
with him from infoncy^ should have remained peaceable 
so long; — that amid the whips and scorns, as well as the 
temptations, of life, it should have continued quiescent, 
or at least manageable ; and, at* last, — without signal or 
warning, and when undiir no excitement whatever, ' it 
should have burst forth in such a deadly explodcm! 
^ . ; : u . .. D. DilUMMOND. 



EXAMINATION' OF THE VICE PRESIDENT'S 

REPLY. 



. I 



Read to the Calcutta Pkrenohgical Society ^ 21th Oe^o&er 1627< 



The paper entitled a reply to mine^ with which our 
worthy Vice President has fayoored the Society, is, alto- 
gether, such an extraordinary production^ that, had it not 
appeared in print, and with his naiae affixed, nothing 
could have c<mvinced me he was in^ sober earnest. The 
worthy member, it evidently appears, was determined to 
raise a laugb-^by fair means, perhaps,' if he could— rbut^ 
by any means to raise a laugh ; forgetting that wit— even 
genuine wit, is not argument; and that it is, besides, a 
weap<Mi, which, of all men in the woiid, a Phrenologist 
should be the last to wield. 

His -p^P^'/ ^poi^ ^b® whole, is about as* mudr a reply to 
mine,' as it is to die last firman from^^Constanlinople ! Nor 
$hould I have noticed it at all, but for the possibUity of 
my silence being construed into defeat. I shall, therefore, 
proceed to examine it^not, however^ forgetting the tender 
qualities of mercy — that it is :" 

" twke Ueet . 

Ble0t in the giving;,^ and blest in ^ jrjBceiviag/' 

-. It is, no doubts owing to the opacity of. my intellect, 
that the first two sentraices of paragraph 1st are as 
inscrutable to me, as was the handwriting on the wall, t# 
the wise men of, Babylon ! To say they contain no mean- 
ing however were to speak widely from my beliefs — ^they 
comprehend, unquestionably, the very esmnce ot wisdom^ 
lUitj; vWrfl|itup> as it is, in such mystic sublimity, it may 
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easily be conceived how an nnderstanding, like mine, has 
been quite unable to discover it. 

The next paragraph consists of dark insinuations 
regarding certain definitions of the Reasoning facalty, 
not^ in the leasts bearing on the question at issue ; and as 
nothing is aflfarmedy there is nothing to be denied. There 
is, however, one assertion, dimly discoverable amid the 
mass of words, and which, unfortunately, is a misrepre- 
sentation. ^' Admitting" it is said ^ that the hypothesis 
/ram which Mr. Drummond*s definition starts^ namely y that 
what every body believes must be true*' — I have said 
nothing whatever to warrant such an assumption; and the 
worthy member should be cautious, in this respect, however 
much he inay expand himself in others. 

Tlie ' 8rd' paragraph is oconpied by a quotation from 
Spurzheim, describing the great importance of the organ 
of Comparison; and by distantly insinuating that this 
No. 34 perfoftns the duties of the Reasoning faculty. If 
the worthy member would distincdy aflEirm that Phreno- 
logy recognises an individual Reasoning faculty, and that 
its organ is the organ of Comparison, I should, with much 
pleasure, enter the lists widi hiin. But I cannot waste 
my time in replying ioinuendos. He has taken up no 
position, and caiinot, therefore, be dislodged. So far 
ttiym asserting that the organ of Comparison is identified 
with the Reasoning faculty, he Ii^ entirely; dubious, t6 
tise his own'words, ** whether the pdrtion of the brain here 
lAUttded to, possesses those capabilities or not J* Yet h^ 
seems to confer the necessity of ** a principle adapted 
fin* thoosing amongst all possible- contingencies,'* and in 
nbt daring to fix it in «ny of the 35 organs, be admits, b^ 
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implication, that '' The Phenomena of Mind cannot bo 
accounted for on Phrenological principles." 

The next paragraph commences, thus ^^ as the sum of 
the mind's experience must necessarily too be involved in 
making a Comparison, it must be apparent, iic" Now, if 
it be really admitted that the sum of the mind's experince 
is necessary at all, the worthy member yields, at once, all 
he seems to be contending for. A splendid display of 
Logic follows, but which I am saved the trouble of dis- 
secting, as nothing whatever is attempted to be deduced 
or established from it. Besides, a syllogism which as- 
sumes for its premises, that the Beasoning principle, at 
the same time, is and is not the whole mind, affords its own 
exposition ; and the p<Hnpous conclusion of '^ the whole 
of itself assisting a part of itself in doin^ that which the 
whole could not da," is the necessary consequence of one 
absurdity producing another I The remainder of this 
paragraph, including the doggrel versesi being nothing to 
the purpose, I pass in silence. 

It is next asserted that^ *^ if there is on earth one man 
who, nunre than another, discredits, the evidence of his own 
senses, it is your Metaphysician : if there is on earth one 
man, who more than another, appeals to facts, U is the 
Phrenologist." This is the first comprehensible sentence 
I have yet arrived at : ajid as it is, perlu^, better to hav4 
mectning without argument, than argument without mean- 
ing, we must be content, for the present^ to waive every 
thing like proof, and be thankful with even intdjigible 
assertion. 

Lastiy, it is afiirmed,: although in catber a wbiinsical 
qAamif r, that Voci^ to^ Phrenologists" have done^as 
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much in twenty years, as Metaphysicians in two thousand ; 
and^ that during that long period^ the latter '' have occu-. 
pied themselves in doing nothing, or less than nothing." 
There is little doubt that a follower of Joanna Southcote 
would make a similar bold declaration — only substituting 
the divine mother of Shiloh for the divine science of 
Phrenology ! There is little doubt that he would assert 
(and believe it too) that all the science and philosophy in 
this dark world, had ^' do9^ nothing or less than nothing*' 
compared to the precepts of the inspired Joanna. It might 
be replied to him, that until he made himself better ac- 
quainted with science and phUosopby, his bare word 
would be scarcely suflEicient to establish this, — but the 
better course would be, not to reply at all. But what 
does the worthy member mean by Phrenology having done 
so much, in so short a time ? Is it the number of its pro- 
selytes he boasts of? — ^if so, he has favoured the world 
with a new mode of estimating truth ; the inference from 
which is — the greater the absurdity, the greater the truth ! 
The multiplying numbers of Jumpers, Shakers, Ranters, 
and New Jerusalemites, sufficiently illustrates this. 

I have now followed the worthy member through all his 
eccentricities ; and without finding it necessary to defend 
a single out-post of the arguments which he buckled on 
his armour to destroy : for, in all the meanderings of his 
fancy, whether from chance or method, these have entirely 
escaped him ! One word more. The worthy member, at 
the close of his lucubration, has done me the honor, 
(I know not why) of coupling my name with that of 
'Mr. Je^ey. It is my duty to return the ccmipliment; and, 
I trust, it will be deemed 4t foil e(juivalent, if I place 
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-the Vice President alongside of that great philosopher 
and Jurisconsulist^ Jeremy Bentham — whose 'writings^ in 
his modier tongue, as it is well known, are utterly incom- 
prehensible ; bat, which, when translated into French, and 
from that again into English, instruct and enlighten the 
world ! I trust, at the same time, that our worthy Vice 
President will take this friendly hint in good part ; and 
that, when he would again instruct and enlighten this 
Society, he will not rest satisfied with pouring out mere 
words — but kindly recollect, that it is in some degree 
necessary that whatever is written should be also under- 
stood. D. DRUMMOND. 



These two ** replies," which I have taken the trouble to 
examine, have, certainly, very little reference to my diffi- 
culties and scepticisms. There is, however, one of a 
different character, and from a great authority in Phreno- 
logy, too, — no less a man than 6. M. Paterson,M. D. and, 
which, having been published by him in the Calcutta 
John Bull newspaper, I make ho scruple of inserting 
in full : — 



THE PHENOMENA OF MIND CAN ONLY BE 
ACCOUNTED FOR ON PHRENOLOGICAL 

PRINCIPLES. 



Being an Answer to the Address, read by Mr. Drummond to the 
Phrenological Society, on Saturday Evening, 2Sth July, 1827. 



On the publication of Mr. Dmmmond's Address in the 
John Bull, I was requested by several persons to reply to 

D 
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it This I declined for a conaidarable time, not doubting 
bat some of the Members of the Society^ with more health 
and ability than myself, would undertake the reply. But 
a medical friend> for whose opinion I have a great esteem, 
having suggested, that the Address of Mr. Drummond 
might probably make an improper impression on the pub^ 
lie mind, if it remained unanswered ; I no longer hesitated 
to put the few following remarks together, for the purpose 
of supporting those great truths conceri»ing the Philoso- 
phy of the human mind, which have been discerned by 
comprehensive comparisons of the different cerebral or^ 
ganizations of animal nature. 

As human creatures bom in ignorance and designed by 
the Almighty Father of the Universe to pass thro' various 
states and stages of intelligence and affection, from the 
obscurity of merely sensual propensity, to the splendour 
cf intellectual truth, we are in our first conditions of ex-> 
iatenca- continually obnoxious to error and deception. 
Unless, indeed, we tread the ground of inquiry with the 
utmost ^^ cautiiousness,'' paying every ^' veneration" that is 
due to the sentiments of others, as well as entertaining 
the most scrupulous distrust of our own abilities, instead 
of dicK^overing the object of our reseacches, we shall only 
bewilder ourselves in the maxes of conjecture and ^^ self- 
esteem." Previous, however, to my entering on the sub- 
ject, I beg leave to add that it behoves every one who is 
in eaixLfist to obtam the prize of psychological wisdom to 
be perpetually jOn his ^aacd «i|;ainst the delusions of self- 
love and vanity, holding his mental capacities open for 
yeijLrs and ymrs to ti^ jn^oeptim of further light and just 

ijiformdtion. 
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To previent the impiltajtion of onfair eoodsct in mis- 
r^rciBentiiig any 0f Mr. Dtmnnmond's assertioas, and that 
: «yei7 Teaser may jadge of the propriety or impropriety i>f 
my retnarkB, I think iiie most candid as well as tk» most 
Just mode of procedave will be, £rst to state his own words^ 
and then to make my own obseri^tMms : 

^^ When this Society was first estaUisdied, Mr. Drmn- 
mond ohsenres, that no Member ]^edged Umadf farther 
than to five the claims of phrenoh>gy a candid and a 
patient hearing/' flee. This is perfoctly oarrect, for on the 
feundatioa of the Society in March 1825^ the late worthy 
and mnch to he laHnented Preaideiit Dr. Abel, hioted to 
myself and some others present on the ocoatsion that the 
4fbHgation (a mere form) hindiiig Meaabers ^* to advance 
the interests of the Society'* should ibe cancelled fvom tlie 
«egiilattions, which was accotdiagly datae ; and it was re- 
s^iiyed that no Member shouM pledge himself further, as 
Mr. Dmmmood says, tlian to givo the claims of phrenology 
a candid and a patient hearing. Yet, it was most cer- 
tainly a€>t anticipated that «any Meooaber ooold suppose, 
tba^he was either hearing or acting candidly and pad«i4it^ 
by paUishing^ to the wodd, crude, hasty^ and prematuie 
conidnsions respecting 'Someof theaaost Interior opera- 
tions of. the human oaand, Ihe phpenological ^esposltion of 
which involves ihe idea of sxKnch patience, mnch persev^- 
4i^noe^ oDikttdi profound thinking, various foadings, and oom- 
jprdbtodsive admeaMrements, and manipulatiims in differ- 
ent ^quarters of ithe ;^obe, among divofis natiaoDS ond tribes. 

*N<fte by Dr» Patarnn. — It waft«l8ai4y proved to the eatislactioii ot the 
Members of the Society that Mr. Drummond had -no hand in the pjabli- 
cation of his paper. 
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For, an isolated paper (as Mr. Drummond*s mast be 
considered when laid before the public) in as much as it 
does not premise the introductory and initiatory facts and 
reasonings, which naturally and successively lead men's 
minds to just and unbiassed contemplation, cannot, in my 
bumble opinion, tend to accelerate, but must (locally at 
least) retard die progress of truth. After some galimatias 
about truth, Mr. Drnmmond concludes his first paragraph 
thus, ** The offering I now make may be the nucleus of 
future discussion, and should it rouse or stimulate the 
talent which the Culcutta Prenological Society unques- 
tionably possesses, it will not perhaps be considered alto- 
gether unprofitable." 

The examination of any question should never be 
shunned in the minutest degree, but on the contrary every 
argument of opposition should be allowed its plenary 
weight and importance : and I *^ accordingly admit that 
the offering is most excellent as a nucleus for future dis- 
cussion at Meetings of the Society.'* Moreover, I do think 
that Mr. Drummond pays a very handsome compliment 
to the Society, for which I have no doubt the Members 
will have the politeness to make him every suitable ac- 
knowledgement, and I trust that the talent which he 
allows the Prenological Society unquestionably to pos- 
sess, will not be deemed as any proof of their weakness 
in having embraced a system of mental philosophy con- 
cerning which Mr. Drummond (not very consistently 
I trow) in the finale of his Oration considers as involving 
the entire *^ abandonment both of reason and memory !" 

Mr. Drummond, however, proceeds — " until the promul- 
gation of phrenology, mind had been uniformly contem- 
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plated as one homogeneous existence. In the coarse of 
my reading, &c." 

Admitting that Metaphysicians regarded the mind as 
an unit or homogeneous existence, still we find them ob- 
liged to call into their aid heterogeneous states or modes. 
Aristotle had his passive intellect, his active intellect, his 
speculative and practical intellects, sensibility, appetite, 
and voluntry motion. Bacon had his reasonable and 
sensitive souls, his understanding, his reasoning faculty, 
imagination, memory and volition. Hobbes admitted two 
principal faculties — to know and to move. Locke, and 
with him, Reid, and Stewart all agree in sensation and 
reflection with a few modifications. Bonnet recognizes 
understanding, volition, liberty, sentiment, idea, activity. 
Condillac admits seven faculties, sensation, attention, 
comparison, judgment, feflection, imagination, reasoning, 
and all these faculties he considers merely as sensations 
transformed. Kant admits 25 pure conception^, as he 
terms them, viz., space and time, unity, plurality, totality, 
affirmation, negation, imitation, inherence and subsistence, 
causality and dependence, society, possibility and impos- 
sibility, existence and non-existence, necessity and con- 
tingency, identity, diversity, concord, contradiction, in- 
terior idea, exterior idea, matter, form, self, Grod and the 
universe. 

Now all these philosophers deduced their respective 
doctrines from reflection on self-consciousness, and I ask 
with what propriety can unity or homogeneity be confer- 
red on such sublime speculations and splendid superstruc- 
tures ? Was it not a dream which could be demonstrated^ 
in our sage metaphysicians retiring into the solitude of 



iheir •wn closets, reflecting for days, 4nr weeks, or monAs, 
on their own self-conscioasness, and then coming forth 
from their study declaring to the wodd that they had dis- 
covered the arcana of mental science ? Is it not self^eyi- 
deftt 4bat they could only impart a few imperfect sketches 
of tkmr own minds, not of mnd in general, not^an univer- 
sal oulline -of the average capacities mid qtiaUties of mnd 
las existing thioughoat the peopled r^iens of the earih. 
phrenology l»roke this dream, as Mr. Drummoad very 
ittocura^ly observes. 

Mr» D. oontinues, ** Wihen 4he Reformers, as they a^re 
termed, of the Chdstiati iReltgion, first called in question 
the indivisibility of the Romaa €8i)tholic Church, which 
c^nion had been uatil diea the undtsturbod belief ^ 
jages, they commenced, ^as auaiaraUy ^aey should, by expos- 
kig the. fallacy of Ihe established creed." 

The i^tish PhrenologiBts, like the Religious Reformeis 
of old, called in (question llie:3SubstaBliality of every 
.mental system from the days of the iStagyrite to Uiese of 
Stewart. It was die glanog fallacy of the established 
mode <X ax^coantkig lor •mental operations ^hat iinst roused 
the talent of British Phrenologists. 

'^J^etitnot howe*r^ ite inferred," the paqfieir proceeds, 
^rthat the wisdom of our taacestors is «uy id^ of my 
veneration," &c. and in another part '^ Gentlemen, Uttle 
tusi respeet the opiniiMis of irar forefathers, en jmasse, 
1 would sepanate the diamond feom tthe dfoss,"^8GC. 

Although it is true that Dr. Gall bsobe Ihe dielusion tind 
-dream of MetajAysics, cmd published his new system as 
imethatwauB at once distifict, comprehensive and com- 
pete, thus supplying the deficiencies €Hf the aueieat «si^es 
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and edifying analysis of mental principles^ powers and 
operations, yet. Dr. Gall himself ne¥er denied that these 
boasted models of unity and indivisibility, with all their 
imperfections bad, occasionally, tho' the instances were 
thinly scattered, some striking excellences. 

*^ Inter quoe yerbum emicuit si forte decorum. 
Si versus paulo concinnior, unus et alter ; 
Injuste' totum ducit ? enitque poena.*' 

The enlighted Author of Phrenology, after some thirty 
years of rational study, felt himself in possession of the 
Master-key to the rich Cabinet of the mental Constitution 
with all its stores. — In his early youth, however, we see 
that Gall fortunately took the ri^htroad to the acquisition 
of truth; this consideration, coupled with the profound 
researches into the anatomy and organization of the Brain, 
of which he has exhibited aboundant proofs in his mag- 
nificent publications in folio, have been unquestionably 
instrumental in supplying him with this key. Gall 
thoroughly unravelled the sophistical pretences on which 
the old systems affected to justify thems^elves. It is true 
he found the bigotry of old men, attached to antiquated 
systems, almost invincible ; and, no wonder, for we may 
see every day of our lives examples of persons who regard 
the adoption of new sentiments as so much absolute loss 
on the side of the dead stock of their old intellectual pos^ 
sessions. 

" Yet, after all," continues the address, '' it is not pro- 
bable that man, by his utmost efforts will ever arrive at 
any thing like certainty regarding the operations of his 
own mind. The intellect, that can know so much of the 
nniyersa^ wbentoma^ into tbe Contemplation of itself. 
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recoils back in sorrow and disappointment" — then follows 
a quotation from Pope, elucidating the preceding prose. 

This is a capital portrait of old — 

Metaphy$ic$ in despair ! 
This is drawn to the life. 

A metaphysician shut up in his closet, with the intel- 
lect turned into the contemplation of itself, (or as I have 
said before, reflecting on his own self-consciousness,) were 
he to remain in his retirement and cogitate for a centurj^ 
could never arrive at any thing like certainty regarding 
the operations of mind in general ; or regarding the nature 
and quality of the human mind as a standard. No — his 
faculties must recoil back in sorrow and disappointment — 
indeed he will most assuredly 

« 

" Drop into himself, and be a fool." 

The Phrenologists on the other hand do not drop into 
themselves, but push their inquiries into the natural history 
of man as he exists, differently modified as to body and 
mind, in every comer of this habitable globe. 

'^ Not man the sullen savage in his den 

Bat man called forth to fellowship with men." 

Hear the eloquent Or. Gall ^^ depuis le polype jusqu' 
a I'homme Phrenologie nous demontre, de fragment en 
fragment, les causes materielles du perfectionuement gra- 
duel de leur intelligence, dont, en sens inverse, en descen- 
dant de r homme jusqu' ou polype et en ratranchaut piece 
a piece elle opere la diminution et la degradation ; les pro- 
positions nombreuses de cette doctrine tout en detruisant 
a droite et a gauche les erreurs les plus accredite' et se 
soutiennent et se consolident mutuellement ; elle est 
eminement feconde en application aux affaires humaines, 
a r education, aux arts et aux sciences^ a 1' etude de 1' 
histoire^ a la medecine, a la philosophic a la morale, a la 
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legislation criminelle; elle ouvre au nataraliste observatetir 
un ^* champ immense de meditation." 

The three next paragraphs of Mr. Drummond's paper 
contain only the general alQSrmations of phrenology, such 
as the brain being an aggregate of organs ; and that 
these organs are manifested by the bones &c. 

I, therefore, pass on to the two next in sequence, where 
it is written, " These Professors of the Science maintain, 
that the brain consists of a certain number of distinct 
and separate portions, which they term the organs of an 
equal number of faculties ; and that each of them, like the 
keys of a piano forte, produces, when played upon, its own 
peculiar note ; by means of which they assure us the har- 
mony, ,or whatever else it may be,) of thinking, is beauti- 
fully performed. But, Gentlemen, they have left us sadly 
in the dark regarding the most essential properties of this 
important instrument ; and I rather think some of you will 
be surprised when I declare, that, after devoting the most 
elaborate attention to the subject, I ha^e been totally 
unable to discover from all they have said, what one might 
naturally expect should have been unfolded at the com- 
mencement, viz. : whether two, or more organs can, or 
cannot, be excited simultaneously; whether on^ alone must 
have the preponderance for the moment, or whether more 
than one can act, either in opposition or in conjunction, at 
the same instant, producing, thereby, one specific and 
undivided result." 

'^Phrenologists, I admit, say enough concerning the 
combination of faculties ; nay, by such instrumentality, 
they expound, with the utmost, nicety the why and the 
wherefore of all the most delicate shades, and, heretofore, 

B 
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most inscrutable contradictions in the human character ; 
extending their manipulations^ not only to the dead as 
well as the living, but to many who never lived but in the 
Poet's imagination!" ''Yet have they never deigned to 
e^i^plain what they really mean by this '' combination of 
faculties/' which is, nevertheless, trumpeted forth as the 
fruitful source of such astonishing illustrations." 

The first question, then, the solution of which Mr. 
Drummond requires, is : Whether two or more organs can, 
or cannot be excited simultaneously? I beg leave to offer 
him the following information on this point, hoping that 
it will prove satisfactory, and annihilate his propensity to 
scepticism. It is the opinion of Dr. Gall and the most 
distinguished of our Phrenologists in £ngland, (an ^pinion 
too which I have more than once stated in the Society's 
Apartments in Hare-street) that two or three or more 
organs can, and frequently do, manifest themselves syn^ 
chronously. (I prefer the Greek word to the Latin syno- 
liime, simultaneously) As the Heart and Lungs may be 
said to act synchronously, when the times of the pulsations 
of ttie one and of the respirations of the other are in cor- 
respondence ; so, do our cerebral organs act synchronous- 
ly. I will illustrate my meaning by a familiar example : 
suppose a person, whose organ of Colour is moderately 
^yeloped, whose organs of Tune and Veneration are 
more than moderately developed, to be in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral admiring the historical pieces that adorn the 
interior of the dome, and while he is thus engaged, sup- 
pose the i^undredth Psalm comes with its heavenly notes 
siiFellings on his ear — ^it is probable Colour will become 
q^i^sce^ti an4 ^at ijx^n Yen^ation and Tune will act 
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83rnclirotioaslj : i. e. Tune will perceive and remember all 
the special and singular graces of the Holy Antbetn, its 
adagiosy andantes, fortes, affettuosos, and the melting 
cadences and concords that come within the proper sphere 
of its own activity, while a sphere of Adoration for the 
Deity, will encompass and invest every, the minutest musi- 
cal idea. 

The next question required to be solved is, " Whether 
one organ alone must have the preponderance for the 
moment/' 

This happens occasionally likewise, especially in the 
cerebral organization of Partial Genius ; when one organ 
is exceedingly latrge and all the rest moderately doveloped. 
In this case one single organ will have the preponderance, 
not only for the moment, but for many moments, and more- 
over, it will press the action of congenial organs into its 
service. I shall illustrate this by an example. Wheil 
there is an exceedingly large organ of constructiveness, 
and the other organs only moderately developed, this pro- 
pensity will jMreponderate in the intellectual character. 
Pierre de Laar, at the age of 5 years, was continually 
occupied in designing and carving whatever he saW. 
His memory could recall, with the most astonishinig 
fidelity, a long time afterwards, the form and construction 
of the objects he had only seen once. At the age ef Id 
years, he constructed a marble head which was the admi- 
ration of eonnoisseurs. His is the species of configurati- 
on among which you find people's hobbies, of their ruling 
or prieponderating delight. 

The tiiird question is, ^^ Whether one or more can' act is 
^poBition?" — Now, there ts= na such thing, as of^ositioii 
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among the organs of the brain. I have asserted that there 
may be individual excitation of a single organ, and that 
there may be synchronous action of one or more organs. 
I maintain, likewise, that there may be successive action, 
and also alternation of action, either with contiguous or 
remote organs. 

That there is no created principle of opposition among 
the organs is proved, from the consideration that the organ 
of Destructivoness is not a bad propensity, when it acts in 
equilibrium with the organs of Reflection and Morality. 
That organ may appear opposed to Benevolence, but phi- 
losophically considered it is not so — from their combina- 
tion, a tertium-quid efiect is produced. In mental opera- 
tions there are no neutralizations as in chemical opera- 
tions, or in mechanical operations, so that Mr. Drummond's 
analogies of Acid and Alkali, and the momenta of brute 
force, do not apply at all ; neither do Mr. Drummond's 
similies, such as " sailors bracing the yard, and pugilists 
in the ring," tend to illustrate the action and reaction 
of organs. They are all very vulgar — and smell too 
strongly of tar and Pierce Egan; besides, witticisms may 
do very well in some cases ; but they do not apply to 
subjects of a stem philosophical nature. 

Mr. Drummond proceeds, " If they affirm that one organ 
can be excited at a time, I shall ask of them, whether this 
individual excitation can, by its own sovereign energy, 
unsubjected to any amendment or veto whatever, produce 
a positive act of the will V 

To this question, which is a very important one, I beg 
leave to reply, that every organ wills, wishes, or desires 
to be gratified, and this by its own created, inherent or 
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sovereign energy: for example, Combativeness wills, 
wishes, or desires to resist ; Amativeness wills, wishes, 
or desires to love ; Adhesiveness wills, wishes, or desires 
to contract friendships, — all by their own sovereign ener- 
gies ; Comparison wills, wishes, or desires to make ana- 
logies; and Causality wills, wishes, or desires to trace ef- 
fects to their causes ; Benevolence wills, wishes, or de- 
sires happiness to the neighbour ; Veneretion wills, wishes, 
or desires conjunction with the Deity; Conscientiousness 
wills, wishes, or desires equity — all by their own inherent 
sovereign energies. Here we have 3 kinds of Volition 
perfectly distinct ; the Volition of the Animal propensities, 
the Volition of the Rational faculties, and the Volition of 
the Moral sentiments ; and the Animal is subordinate to 
the Rational, and the Rational to the Moral. Now I trust 
that Mr. Drummond will see, that what we generally mean 
by Free will, is compounded of the will of our reflecting 
faculties and moral sentiments. 

To his question, therefore, I shall give this direct and 
explicit answer, viz. that any one organ may be excited at 
a time, and by this individual excitation, can produce 
a positive act of its own inherent will, wish or desire ; and 
will exclusively retain the remembrance of this will, wish, 
or desire ; but the nature of this, will depend upon the parti- 
cular region in which this organ resides. This certainly is 
as clear as noon day. I have no need to inform Mr. Drum- 
mond, I suppose, that Free will, or Moral liberty, is an 
efBlux from the reflecting faculties and moral sentiments. 
Mr. Drummond remarks, that ^' There is nothing so evident 
to the human mind as its own identity ; which, although 
not demonstrable by any process of reasoning, must 
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BeTertbelMS b% assumed as a tratb, anterior to the com* 
mencement of any other induction ; and I challenge (he 
exclaims) every phrenologist on the globe^ to reconcile the 
possibility of his own personal identity, or in other words 
the ccmsciousness he possesses of being at all times himself, 
to the hypothesis which declares he is an assemblage of 
95 existences, each independently possessing the faculties 
of perception, volition, and memory." Personal identity, 
means, I suspect, the sameness of a rational being. 
Does the consciousness of our own existence in youth, 
manhood and old age, or consciousness of our existence 
in two joint successive moments, constitute the same in- 
dividual action ? 

It is strange that Mr. Drummond should have found 
perplexities in accounting for identity on phrenological 
prifkciples ; for tho' the successive consciousnesses which 
we have of our own existence are not the same, owing to 
the different organs, yet they are consciousnesses of in- 
tegral combinations of the same self. And so any 
Prenok)f ist may easily reconcile bis own identity, by 
the successive consciousnesses of his own organs, to 
iSfs^ hypothesis (as Mr. Drumonond terms it) of his be- 
vug an assemblage of 35 essentially distinct powers 
and affections^ The pronoun I is just as applicable and 
personal to three or four organs at the time of their action, 
as it is to the whole 35, if they happened to be all in action. 

Mr. Drummond proceeds^ ^^ If a certain number of organs 
aie eoi^joined m one individual impulse, why not the 
whole hmdJk of them T* And why not ? It is not an i»- 
yessible aecuiirence, tbo«gh, in this degenerate age, a very 
mre one;, to the simnltatteeus actioa of the whole organs 
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implies stich a barmonioas equilibrium as seldom or nerer 
falls to the lot of any individual now-a-days. The admir* 
able Chrichton comes neatest this equilibrium of any per- 
son I have read of in history; and his portraits and busts 
are wonderfully expressire of this equilibrium — of the uni- 
versal genius ! But it does not follow^ although the whole^ 
35 organs are capable of synchronous action, that the 
mind woidd be ^* as much an unit as in the days of Aris- 
totle, for in the days of this Peripatetic, only general pow- 
ers were known, flrom reflection on self-consciousness ; no 
specific faculties were dreamt of, much less discovered, by 
a comprehensive comparison of cerebral organizations. 

Mr. Drummond, lastly, says '^ Should the prenologists 
adopt a middle course, and say, the various organs some- 
times act one way, sometimes another, this resort will not 
avail them much." He then supposes himself under a 
*' raging fit of jealousy, with the trusty steel grasped in his 
hand, and the object of his wrath entirely in his power;" 
and then asks — ** how happens it, that, that when so situ- 
ated, I am restrained from striking the deadly blow?" He 
adds '' It will not be nearly enough for me to be told that 
the organ of Caution should intermeddle in the affairs 
of a neutral, and not even contiguous, territory, but all 
at once swallow up the whole force of the fiercely armed 
despot of Destructiveness." I never measured nor properiy 
manipulated Mr. Drummond's head — therefore, I cannot 
say, what his endowments of reason and morality are ; but 
if Caution is not well developed. Veneration and Benevol- 
ence may ; or his Secretiveness or Self-esteem, may be well 
developed. Now it is possible that though Caution might 
be organically deflsctive. Veneration^ Benevolence^ Secre- 
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tiveness or Self-esteem> might combine, or be mixed with 
Destmctiveness, and by a succenturiate power, produce a 
aextum quid, which would prevent the effusion of blood. 
If Mr. Drummond should find his Destructive inclination 
irresistible, he may, if he chooses still to gratify its murder* 
ous desires, imitate the barber of Frankfort, >yho, on his 
sweetheart being betrothed to another, took the trusty 
steel in his hand, and shoved it into his own stomach ! 

He then says, ^^ I must have it explained to me, how it 
comes to pass, that the excitation of any organ whatever 
can have the smallest influence, even on its nearest com- 
panion ?" and in another place, " Every spring and pully 
must be described." Unfortunately, in the brain, there is 
neither spring nor pully —all communication from one or- 
gan to another is by the medium of fibres, febrillse, and 
febrillulse, all the white substance of the brain is fibrous. 
In the convolutions, the white substance is coagulated in 
fibres, which run perpendicularly from the basis upwards. 
In other parts of the brain, we perceive horizontal fibres, 
and circular fibres ; in some parts again, we have crossed 
and interwoven and diverging fibres. We have the ante- 
rior, middle, posterior, and great, commissures — and there 
are transverse bands in the corpora olivaria and crura 
cerebri. All these fibres serve for the connection of organs. 
'' La connoissance de Thomme suppose la connoissance 
des elemens dont il est compose comme la connaissance 
du mechanism ed'une horologe suppose celles des roues, 
des leviers, du ressort, des poids, du balanciers, de son 
mouvement." 

If Mr. Drummopd wishes to become acquainted with 
the springs and puUies^ by which the cerebral organs> 
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whether contignons or remote^ are reciprocedly affected, 
I recommend him to have recourse to the Scalpel, and 
dissect as many brains as he can ; for, in my hnmble opi- 
nion, it is only by being able to trace the cerebral fibres 
from one organ to another, that we can attain to a precise 
knowledge of their mysterious sympathies; and, in such a 
laudable undertaking, I, for one, wish him every possible 
success. 

The rest of Mr. Drummond's address is puerile and 
erratic. I, therefore, must conclude this paper, by remark- 
ing, that there is this wide difference between false science 
and true science ; neither the extent nor trophies of the 
former can preserve it from decay — such is the science of 
Metaphysics. On the other hand, true Science, though 
undistinguished by its pretensions, is, nevertheless, always 
preserved from dissolution, by the vigour and activity of 
that principle of vital fact and certitude, with which it is 
connected. Phrenology, therefore, being a true science, a 
science founded on the immutable and eternal relations 
of created things, will be always in the spring of its 
youth ; consequently, ever blooming, and ever exhaling, the 
sweet odour of that philosophic virtue which quickens it, 
to the delight of its cultivators, and the recreation of all 
who approach within the sphere of its fragrance and 
vitality ! 

MURRAY PATERSON, M. D. 



Fort William, 
No. 15, Royal Barracks, 
aoth August, 1827. 
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plt^g^ J<gto Pild) o$«vg|^p^r, |tbr^9 pth^r f ei^li«0 ham toea 
l4J4 W^§ t\^9 ^cmt9, ^y ^Afr. d, Mr. 9. mid im Amm^^ 

40rUitim$ ^YGTf iieiB UHMt k^n bee^ o0Vre4 i^bicb t>ei»ni mi 
lay po^itiofl* md .^^MWiP^d H ^tt¥4i*gty"ta^l|idi»g, lit 

in Dr. Paterson's letter.* 
This i^ »ot tk$ plm, h^wfiv^f, ^iob, uiwJer otW cir- 

p9i]^st4^Q^; I fih(mhi k4iy^ R4opto4 ; U would hay^ owt 
jf^ m^cU ]§s» trpuMe to bftra ^combated tba sy«t#m pf 
P^r6^o}pgy, ^e^j^ra^y; l)ut wb^n I coiw^oc^ tha«a 
f tripfrwrps, it w^p witb np 9«ticipation of ultimately «bap'- 
|p^ tb^iQ i^to a l^Qpk ; 4Dd a^ I h^T^ mther hi^nvQ not 
|iw?liftg^tiQft t9 r^-rwrite ^ wJxok, this littto prodwtiow 
ff^u§t ^Yi^A y^ptm^ A>rtb '' yith fUl iu imp^f^ctionit on 

Before, bowey^r, I proceed to con^ii^r these 6)ur pa^r 
p§r^i I TiBC|ue§t partipulw attei^tioa to tb^ foUowiag reco- 
f4fHl$tiQn of my qbjectipngs to Pbrenology, which, ara 
gttbstaPti^Jy tbpjs^ propounded in my pap^r of th« 
??ft July 1387, apd to whipb^ io th§ course of my review, 
J ghftll fr^ueutly Tef^r^ pl^w^inff pq© of th^m on the front 
of ^^b divi^iioo pf the qu^^tloo, that it may b^ th^ mora 

easily ascertained how far any^ or all of these difiicultieit 

Ifivfi bona ^itfef r m«t Of obviat^df 



* The Reader will lose nothing by my noj^ l^ei.ns ^pabled ta pr«30n( %)! 
these papers in full ; as I have, litefally, extrac(^ t^om them e^^fy tford 
they contain of reply or argument. It will be admitted that the far gntiter 
portion of Dr. Paterson*s letter is neither of these, but is composed either 
of fulsome declamation on the glories ef Phrenology,— or gratuitous abuse 
«f <' Old Metaphysics.'' 
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pendently, perception, vcditioii^ memory, &c. it must fol- 
low, that they are all distinct and independent existences; 
and that unity of consciousness^ which is, in other words, 
a man's being himself, iis utterly impossible. 

Secondly. If a plurality of organs^act, at the same mo- 
ment; in opposition, (that is, the one counteracting the 
other,) it must follow, that they neutralise each other iiv 
the ratio of their respective forces. 

Thirdly. If a plurality of organs act,, at the same mo- 
ment, in conjunction, (that is, in producing one individual 
impulse,) why not the whole of them, which would amount 
to all the unity of mind that has ever been contended for? 

Fourthly. If the various organs do operate upon, and 
iinffuence, each other, this,, like every thing else,, must be 
done by some particular means. How, then, is it manag- 
ed? What connects and guides their jarring counsels ? 
What so opportunely informs " Cautiousness*' that a foe 
is in* the field^ and as instantly directs hiiu to oppose* 
*^ Desftiructiveness?" What is the medittra of communication 
wKereby the eicci'tation of any organ wHatfever cah Have 
the smallest influence, even on its nearest companion ? 

And* FiJIKljf, I have said, that the very essence of 
Phrenology involves the abandonment both of reason and^ 
memory, (tKe one of which directs and judges, the otlier 
retains and' restores, all the ideas and* operations of'the"^ 
iniiid*,)*by aflGTrmihg, that these, as well* as 'all 'other attri- 
Btites of the glorious and dlvihe intellect' of riian, are the 
result of thirty-five ungoverned, uncoanected'ihstincts. 
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EXAMINATION 

OP 

JIfr. A,'s Mr. B"s Dr. Paterson's and A Phrenologists 

Replies. 



The greater portion of Mr. A.'s paper is quite irrelevant 
to the subject under discussion ; and many of its assertions 
are directly opposed to the doctrine which it purports 
to defend. I^ certainly^ did not expect to hear a man call- 
ing himself a Phrenologist, and, at the same time, in pos- 
session of his sober senses, flatly denying that mind is a 
heterogeneous existence ; and that^ so far from its busi- 
ness being conducted by separate and distinct parts^ 
whose individual positions are so manifested on the ex- 
ternal cranium, that, with, patient examination, it may 
be determined what manner of man he was whose brain 
inhabited any particular skull, — that so far from this be- 
ing the orthodox doctrine, " Mr. Drummond," in having 
ascribed to the new science such a monstrous creed, 
proves, that he ^^ is either wholly uninstructed in the prtn- 
ciples of Phrenology, or he has, for his otvn purposes, 
wilfully misrepresented or mis-stated the principles which 
he affects to combat I" 

When Mr. A. so stoutly denies that the mind is hetero- 
geneous, does he, then, affirm with me, that it is one indivi- 
sible existence, — ^^ that its various faculties are only dif- 
ferent states or modes in which the same principle acts ?** 
Unquestionably he af&rms this, if there be any meaning in 
words ; but, strange to say, with equal pertinacity^ he af- 
firms thd direct contrary ! It is evident that the worthy 
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member is totally dnawaid of the eoiiclusions to which 
his own assertions lead^ and that he has paid no attention 
to the ju3t acceptation of the terms he has so unsparingly 
used; and he appears altogether anconscious that his 
paper, throughout, advocates several leading positions 
which are entirely incompatible with, and mutually sub- 
versive of, each other. To prove this> hojwever, itofily 
requires that this Essay be fairly dissected ; — the affirma- 
tions on the one side separated from, and contrasted with, 
those on the other — I shall, therefore, endeavour to 
exhibit 

MR. A. versus HIMSELF 



^^ All sensation is direct- 
ed to, or concentrated in, 
some one point, which point, 
I submit, is the habitation 
of the mind, or of the divi- 
nity which stirs within us." 



'^ The functions act with 
the mind, and act wherever 
mind pervades ; and I thence 
infer that Reason (as a 
function of the mind) is ex- 
ercised in every Faculty." 



The contradiction here is so manifest as to require no 
remark. If ^' all sensation be directed to, or concen- 
trated iuy some one point," it is impossible that it can 
^^pervctde" beyond that point. 



" Mind may, therefore, be 
considered asa monad kx- 
ISTENCB essential to animal 
life, and necessarily involv- 
ing in its functions the prin- 
ciples of Thought. All ac- 
tion is consequent upon mo- 
tives affecting the mind, 
when under the influence of 
excitement of the external 
senses, but no division of 
the mind takes place.*' 



'^ Gentlemen, I am im- 
pressed with a thorough 
conviction, that the mind 
does conduct its operations 
by the instrumentality of ce- 
rebral organs or parts, in 
each of which essentially 
run all the functions of the 
indivisible principle; this 
is nece3sary, because wither 
out it, the faculties and or- 
gans would be incapable of 
operatiojo.*" 
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Bbrae^ om. tfcct cMft sidn MijML m decIoMd t0 W '' Av 

moMJLB &X1S1IBNC18,!* ^ and ^AhI nadwisieti UUt6» pktee i'' 

\iinla; on. tin otheiv it is. asserted tbat k eimd'ttclsi its Qpe»* 

ratjbnft by* tiir iiiatiniBiQiittiUtjr' of |Hir£9 ; and that eaEMih. 

part CQnteiiw & jpor f mmt of. the indivisible prineiplls ! Ther 

wcRtfay memlMA seems ignoraat: that, ai manadi is- thait whiioiiL 

in^ infiSKpabla: o£ divisibilit; ; andi that ait iwdivisibJer piaiii^* 

cip]i»- QaamfiEfe haT#. pai^. Jl disknbuiable monod'i&a ae]«»« 

cifimiinilaaig^age. 

'^ If th0. mind aiated hoiii8»>*' 
geneously^ or not in parts^ 
an impression communicat- 
' ed to the sensorium^ would 
immedlataly arouse e^erj 
faculty.. But we ane Goife-- 
sdous. itifi. not.soJ' 



'^ Ms. Hcmnmond'sGharge, 
that Phrenology affirms that 
mind is a heterogeneous ex- 
istence^ em^ that its aggre^ 
gAl^iai]U»t.QQncfiBa6d:in»,nor 
air aU\ nisaessary to^ an$x pro^ 
CMW q£ itft operation^ is; not 
suppiorted*. We dQ>not%a£- 
fimi^. tbati mind i$ a hetesQ- 
geneona c^isteneau" 

The; one*, of: thesadeielaflesi tha1>.mind ist nDtarhetrn'ogenB- 

oid^ existence^ and theothetr; thatt it does* not axd homage^ 

iieftus}y. It ia. true that homog^aieQusao/ion«is a;miAap<>« 

plication of language^ as the. wiords» heterog^nei»is> aod" 

homogisneQus imply quaiities only.. The. worthy member, 

tUetrefbre, must have conoedve* them- to* be synonj^qnons^ 

withr. divisibility and' indivisibility, for. he says, ^^ if the* 

miAd.acted bomog^neeouslyt or not- in^ jiart^'* iiQ. If this bei 

DOt Iiii^! meanings he asserts that^ the tmind-ismotAe^rogre^ 

nTBOusi^ and'yet isnot homogeneous, wfaicU would! amount'. 

to; anotheo:- solecism;. Bopifithe.mind.oo^sdn.patXs^ it must» 

{dBo-eacti^'in) parts; It isi ai maxtmiurpbilosophj/vr ^< thatf 

nothing^ can (xctwKere itis not,* andl ther. worthy member 

must confute this> ox admit.that he confutes himself. 
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'' firon ComscmniimamBmy ] 
Aaut flMist iaq[>arta»t ssaeq^ 
tibilty as repiards moral con- 
dition, if we iawestiigat» it 
faiiiy and philosophically, 
we ^all find to be an ope- 
ratimi produced by Edwca- 
tfon, and dependent on, and 
referring to, the modes and 
eonditions of Sociffty." 

** It is a fundamental pirn- 
4:;iple in Phrenology that man 
isthe slave ol'circcunstance." 

*' The functions are built 
Tip through external experi- 
ences* 



'Mftke nmd actodMiMiii^ 
At exdiAnt ^f a aia^ sa»- 
eeptibJUty would, necessari- 
ly eali forth all its energies; 
and the acquirements of 
every individual womid of 
necessity be in the pnipor- 
tion of his education or er- 
perience. Do we find it «o 
in nature ? are aoqnirements 
equal to the quantum of ei:*- 
perience, or are they not ra- 
ther in many ealses greatly 
disproportioned V 

*^ Every faculty as Hope, 
&c. is essentially an original 
capacity of the mind!" 

We are now told that " Conscientiousaess," that most 
ijnportant faculty of the Phrenologists, is entirely prodno- 
ed by Education, and the conditions of Society ; that " man 
is the slave of circumstance ;" and that all ^'the functions 
are built up through external experiences" ; while, per 
contra, it is boldly asserted, and endeavoured to be proved 
by illustration, that the acquirements of individuals are 
not equal to the quantum of experience, but are, ^^ in 
many cases greatly disproportioned" ; and, further, that 
every faculty (Conscientiousness of course included) is aqi 
original capacity of the mind ! — It would be useless to do 
more than exl^ibit this ; and as I have been pretty suc- 
cessfhl, I think, in showing how ably the worthy member 
can oppose himself , T trust I shall be equally so, in por- 
traying 

MR. A. verms PHRENOLOGY. 



^ All sensation is direct- 
ed to, or concentrated in. 



** The doctrine of a single 
origin, and of a central 
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point for all the nerves^ is 
neither true nor possible, 
and this can he verified by 
examination/' 

Sphurzheim (page 7, J 

"The opinion that all 
consciousness resides in the 
brain was formerly support- 
ed by the assertion that all 
nerves are continuations of 
the brain^ and that they 
have a central point in it 
But this proof can no longer 
be admitted^ because we 
have demonstrated that nei- 
ther the nerves of the ex- 
ternal senses, nor the spinal 
marrow, are prolongations 
of the cerebral mass, nor 
are the nervous fibres con- 
centrated in one spot ; but 
that every nervous system 
has its own origin." 

Sphurzheim (page 29.^ 

If the worthy member had read and reflected a little, 
he would have learned that a *^ sensorium," or " central 
point" in the brain, is now quite unfashionable, and has 
never been used as an argument, even by the antagonists 
of Phrenology. A Phrenologist speaking of such an ex- 
istence is something beyond ridiculous ! 

'* Mr. Drummond's charge, 
that Phrenology affirms that 
mind is a heterogeneous ex- 
istence, and that its aggre- 
gate is not concerned in, or 
at all necessary to, any pro- 
cess of its operations, is not 
supported. We do not af- 



some one point, which point, 
I submit, is the habitation 
of the mind, or of " the divi- 
nity which stirs within us." 

Mr. A. 

" Mind may, therefore, be 
considered as a monad ex- 
ist bncb essential to animal 
life, and necessarily involv- 
ing in its function the prin- 
ciples of Thought. All ac- 
tion is consequent upon 
motives affecting the mind." 

Mr, A. 

"If a nerve be cut, the 
part below it, and immedi- 
ately connected with that 
nerve, loses its power of 
action, and ceases to admi- 
nister to the Sensorium" 

Mr, A. 



" It would be impossible 
to have a conception of par- 
ticular dreams or ideas and 
sensations, if the brain were 
one single organ, and if 
every faculty were not at- 
tached to a particular and 
independent organ." 

Sphurzheim (page 217.^ 
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firm, that mind is a hetero- 
geneous existence/' 



Mr, A. 



*' Every faculty^ when in 
action, from whatever 'Cause, 
produces the kind of feel- 
ing, or forms the kind of 
I ideas, already explained as 
resulting from its natural 
constitution/' 

Combe (page S700 

The worthy member, in denying that mind is a hetero- 
geneous existence, as well as in believing in a sensorium, 
or central point, was evidently unaware that he was thus 
directly opposing the vital positions of Phrenology! 
Spurzbeim and Combe assert that the mind is divided into 
a number of faculties, and that every faculty ^as a parti- 
cular and independent organ. Now, as all these faculties 
are declared to be dissimilar, each preforming a different, 
and, generally, an opposite duty, they are heterogeneous, 
for the word has no other meaning. Will Mr. A. assert, 
that the organs of " Benevolence" and ^' Destructiveness," 
of " Amativeness" and " Self Esteem," are homogeneous? 
I should think not, — that is, if be previously consult a 
Dictionary. 



'' Mr. Durmmond affirms, 
that Phrenologists maintain 
*^ that not only is the busi- 
ness of mind conducted by 
separate and independent 
portions of the Brain, (to 
each of which has been as- 
signed a local habitation 
and a name,) but that their 
individual positions are so 
unquestionably manifested 
on the external cranium, 
that it requires only patient 
examination, with some 



" Gall investigated parti- 
cular organs according to 
the principal actions of men, 
and be named the organs 
according to these actions." 

SpHrxheim (pape 2T9. J 

"He (Dr. Gall) pointed 
out the organs as they were 
called by him, of propaga- 
tion, of murder, of theft, of 
mechanical arts, of music, 
of mathematics, and of me- 
taphysics, by determining 
the organs according to 
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fhare of experience, to ena- 
ble one to determine what 
manner of man be was, 
whose brain inhabited any 

t articular skull which may 
ave survived the corroding 
influence of centuries." Mr. 
Durmmond is either wholly 
uninstructed in the princi- 

Eles of phrenology, or he 
ad, for his own j[>urposes 
wilfully misrepre8ented> or 
mis-stated the principles he 
aiSects to combat." 

Mr. A. 



energetic actions; and he 
discovered the organs of 
philopro!i:euy, circumspec- 
tion, and religion, by deter- 
mining the action, accord- 
ing to the protuberances.*' 

Spurzheim (page 281.^ 
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I never saw a fool by 
pride without si great deve- 
lopement of the organ of 
self love." 

Spurzheim (page 287. J 



" Nature admits of ho ex- 
ceptions ; and a single in- 
stance of decidedly vigor- 
ous manifestations with a 
small organ, disease being 
absent, would overturn all 
previous observations." 

Combe (page 4 7. J 



To say what manner of 
inaii he was, or is, whose 
craniuni exhibits particular 
developements, is a pre- 
isumption to which the true 
l*hrenolbgist, wbiild never 
aspire." i 

Mr. A. I • 

This point, which involves the very existence of Phre- 
nology, I leave the worthy member to settle with his 
superiors. I would recommend him, however, to peruse 
tile 1st Number of the Edinburgh Phrenological Jbumal, 
page 151, wbetlB he will fiiid d minute analysis of the 
bharacter of itobert Bruce, deducied from an examination 
of that ]9ero*s skull, which had been exhumated^ iafter 
quietly reposing in the jg^ave for the trifling j[>eriod of Hvii 
1tnMredY€d¥s1* 

n '' to say what maner of man he was-, or is, whose 
cranium exhibits particular deVelopeibents, is a prestimp- 
tidii to ;i^icfi tfre tnie Phrenologist would never aspire," 

• dee KoTt [A J 
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what 18 it, pray, that he does " aspire to say?" and why 
are all these casts and skulls so carefully arranged upon 
our table ? 



" Even Conscientiousness, 
that most important suscep- 
tibility, as regards moral 
condition, if we investigate 
it IQ^irly and philosophical- 
ly, we sh^U find to be an 
operation produced by Edu- 
cation, and dependent, on 
and referring to, the modes 
and conditions of Society." 

Mr. A, 

" It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple in Phrenology that 
man is tfa^ slave of circum- 
stance." 

Mr. A. 

The functions are built 
up through external experi- 
ence." 

Mr. A. 

These assertions of the worthy member are perhaps more 
astounding than any I have hitherto noticed. So far from 
admitting that the human character, in any degree, de^ 
pends upon infernal organization, he positively declares 
that " Conscientiousness" and all the other functions, are 
produced by education, and built up through external ex- 
perience! The worthy member, after reading the counter 
assertions of Dr. Spurzheim, which I have quoted for his 
edific^ation^ will, perhaps, )be so obliging as to inform us 
where he acquired his knowledge pf the " fundamental 
principle in Phrenology," he so emphs^tically lays down. 



'^ The same circumstan- 
ces are often presented to 
many millions, and perhaps 
only one individual alone 
makes use of them." 

Spurzheim (page p9,) 

^^ Every individual acts 
and conducts itself differ? 
ently against external im- 
pressions and circumstaii- 
ces, and always according 
to its internal faculties."* 

Spurzheim (page 64.J 

Netheir in animals npr 
in man, does education pro- 
duce any faculty whatever. 

Spurzheim (page W.) 



• See Note [C] 
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viz : '' thai ffi«n is the slave of circumstance ;" or, indeed, 
where he rests the shadow of authority for any one of 
his paradoxes. 

I have now to review the small portion of Mr. A.'s 
paper which particularly relates to mine. To my first 
objection, viz : ^' If each organ possessess, exclusively and 
independently, perception, volition, memory, 2fc. it must 
follow, that they are all distinct and independent exis^ 
tences ; and that unity of consciousness, which is, in other- 
words, a man's being himself, is utterly impossible," — the 
worthy member replies. 

'* It would be absurd to say that every action is directed 
*' by a separte mind. A Tree distributed into branches is no 
*' less a tree — a whole number, or unit, divided into parts, 
is still essentially a whole number; thus when we see 
the animated body divided into various members, the in- 
dividuality of that body is not affected by its distribution 
** into parts, and its identity is preserved with reference to 
*^ the whole. In like manner, although the mind may be 
** developed in a thousand faculties, yet as the faculties are 
'' parts, the unity is completely maintained. Parts partake 
*' of the properties of the whole of which they are parts ; — 
*' so if the faculties be parts of the mind, they naturally 
''possess the same functions." 

Now, this is a neat enough syllogism, and the conclu- 
sion would be just, were it not that, unfortunately, the 
premises are false ! " A. tree distributed into branches," 
or *' a whole number divided into parts," can have no pos- 
sible analogy to a being possessed of thinking and con- 
sciousness. The application of these truisms, therefore. 
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to the nature of a sentient and intelligent existence, is 
manifestly fallacious : for, if " parts partake of the pro- 
perties of the whole of which they are parts," every hair 
on a man's body, being a part of him, must possess, not 
only, all the properties of intellect^ but those of seeing, 
digesting, and a thousand others; and every time he 
shaves himself, he is guilty of suicide ! Parts do not par- 
take of the properties of the whole of which they are 
parts. The ears no more secrete bile, than the great toe 
cogitates upon the wisdom of its Creator: nearly one 
half of the human body may be divided and destroyed, 
without the thinking principle being at all affected. 

The worthy member has not drawn a particular inference 
from the ^' whole number divided into parts," but, in his 
conclusion, has blended it with the " tree distributed into 
branches ;" I shall, however, separate them : — 

"A whole number, "(says Mr. A.)" or unit, divided into 
*' parts, is still essentially a whole number." 

If the worthy member simply means that a whole number, 
say fifty, is fifty, his assertion amounts to nothing ; but, as 
I rather think, he imagines a whole number to be something 
else than its component parts, I conceive that it behoves 
me, in a friendly way, to set him right. The aggregate 
of fifty, distinct from its component units, is an absolute 
non-entity, — an abstraction totally inconceivable! The 
Geometrical axiom that " The whole is equal to all its 
parts," is as directly expressed by saying that the whole 
is all its parts. Twelve is eqtuil to a dozen, and twelve is 
a dozen ; the words only differ, the meaning is the same. 
If the worthy member were owing me the " whole number*' 
of fifty rupees, and paid me in fifty " divided parts," — that 
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is in fifty sterling siceoi, (takdng at thiD sama tima a stamp 
receipt for the same^ he would look rather amaaBed, I sua- 
pect» should I afterwards iaform him that, as I had receiv- 
ed oaly the " parts," he moat now pay me the '^ whole I" 

I shall noxt investigate what Dr. Pater^on has said in 
i«ply to this objection, viz: 

" To this question, which is a very important one, I beg 
'^^ leave to reply, that every organ wills, wishes, or de- 
^' ^ires to be gratified, and this by its own created, inherent 
.<< or sovereign energy : for example, Combativeness wills, 
'' wishes, or desires to resist; Amativeness wills, wishes, 
^' or desires to love; Adliesiveness wills, wishes, or desires 
to contract friendships, all by their own. sovereign ener- 
gies ; Comparison wills, wishes, or desires to make ana? 
logics, and Causality wills, wishes, or desires to trace 
'^ efiects to their causes; Benevolence wills, wishes, ^or 
^^ desires happiness <to the neighbour; Veneration wills, 
wishes, or desires co^unction with the Deity ; Conspi- 
entiousness wills, wishes, or desires equity ; all by their 
own ipherent sovereign energies. Hiere we have 8 kipds 
of Volition perfectly distinct, 4ik» Volition of the Aaii99l 
propensities, the Volition, of t^e Rational facnUies, and 
the Volition of the Moral sentiments; and the Anim^ is 
^* subordinate to the Ratiopal, and the Rational to the 
" Moral. Now, I trus^ that Mr. Drummoml will see, that 
^^ what we generally mean by Free will, is compounded of 
^'. the will of 0ur reflecting faculties and moral sentimi&nts/^ 
To his question, therefor^ I shall give this direct and 
explicit answer, viz. tbat any one organ may he es^cited 
at a time, and by this iudividuale^€itation,can prodnc/^ 
a positive ^pf ils own inherent |vill,A7ish or d^sii^ 
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^ and will ^xclasively retain tiie r^menibrance of this will, 
" ymsMi or desire; but tht nature of this, will depend apotl 
Ae particular region in which this organ resides. This 
certainly is as clear as noon day. I have no need to 
'•inform Mr. Drummond, I suppose, that Free will or 
'^ Moral liberty is an efflux from the reflecting faculties 
'* and inoral sentiments. Mr. Drummond remarks " There 
'' is nothing so evident to the human mind as its o^vn iden- 
'^ tity, which, although not demonstrable by any process of 
'' reasoning, must, nevertheless, be assumed as a truth, 
'' anterior to the commencement of any other induction ; 
and I challenge every phrenologist on the globe to recon- 
cile the possibility of his own personal identity, or> in 
'' other words, the consciousness he possessess of being at 
** all times himself, to the hypothesis, which dieclar^s he 
'^ is an assemblage of 35 existences, each independently 
'^ possessing the faculties of preception> volitioh and ihe- 
*' mory." Personal identity, means, I suspect, the satne- 
'' ness of a rational being. Does the consciousness of our 
** own existence in youth, manhood, and old age> or coti- 
'^scionsness of our existence in two joint successive 
''moments, constitute the same individual action?"* 






•iPhls Btraiige jumble df words, which the worthy Doctor has conceived 
it necessary to pour, I shall neither attempt to unravel n6r analyze, tili 
** three kinds of volition," and the assertion that " f^ee Will, &r morfti liberty, 
is compounded of, and is an efi9ux from, the will of our reflecting facnUies 
aAd moral sentiments," are to me utterly incomprehensible ! And what, pray, 
are we to make of his quere : — ** Does the consciousness of our own exis- 
tence in youth, nitohood and old age, or consciousness of our existence in 
two Joint successive moments, constitute the same individual aethn?—\26n' 
seieasness bonfttituting )Bn <' A CTION "^'< tak conitoience>" but ))tiri is !bdeed 
KEW philosopbyl 
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" It is strange that Mr. Dmmmod should have found 
** perplexities in accounting for identity on phrenological 
'* principles ; for tho' the snccessive consciousnesses which 
*' we have of oar own existence are not the same, owing to 
*' the different organs, yet they are consciousnesses of in- 
*' tegral combinations of the sam^ self" " And so any 
** Phrenologist may easily reconcile his own identity, by 
** the successive consciousnesses of his own organs, to the 
*' hypothesis (as Mr. Drummond terms it) of his being an 
'^ assemblage of 35 essentially distinct powers and affec- 
'' tions. The pronoun I is just as applicable and personal 
*' to three or four organs at the time of their action, as it is 
*' to the whole 35, if they happened to be all in action." 

Although Dr. Paterson might certainly have clothed 
what be had to say, in a somewhat lighter drapery of 
words, he has, nevertheless, the full merit of coming bold- 
ly forward. In the most unqualified terms, he declares, 
that each of the 35 organs is a separate and distinct "(Wish- 
ing, willing, remembering, and, therefore, responsible, being. 
But, ah ! ** what a falling off- is there,'' when he attempts 
to explain how it comes to pass, that 35 distinct and 
independent minds, become, — what man, beyond all other 
species of certainty, feels himself to be^ — one entire and 
undivided identity ! 

There is no essential difference between the arguments 
of Dr. Paterson and Mr. A. Both are based on the fallacy 
I have just destroyed. Instead of perceiving that the 
whole, is all its parts, and nothing but all its parts, they 
have taken it for granted, that the whole and all its parts, 
are actually available as distinct existences! But are 
these Gentlemen really serious in assuming that thirty- 
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five consciousnesses are only one consciousness, and vice 
versa, because 35 units are 35? And, pray, what is this 
magical " same self," which Dr. Paterson says the thirty- 
five organs are integral combinations of? — unquestionably 
nothing more than the sum of thirty-five ! To exhibit 
more forcibly, however, this absurdity, I will tell the 
worthy Doctor, that every individual composing it, is an 
'integral combination" of the ^^ same self " Regiment. 
If, therefore, a combination of conscious identities into 
a whole, or " same self*' (as he calls it) consitutes only 
one mental identity, a Regiment is a thinking and a con- 
scious being! The worthy Doctor's position is plainly this. 
Because 35 is the aggregate of its units, which is, in 
other words, because 35 is 35 — an equal number of con- 
scious beings are only one conscious being — ergo, any 
thirty-five men or women whatever, or all the men, women, 
and children, on the Globe, are only one conscious and 
responsible being ! ! ! 

Mr. A. not contented with his previous illustrations, 
proceeds to give another, which, no doubt, he imagines 
to be still more convincing, viz: 

It is evident that a Pianoforte operating by parts, 

retains its characteristic unity and identity — the corpo- 
^' real substance being divided into limbs, each performing 

different functions, is nevertheless but one person — in 
" like manner, the identity of the mind is completely pre- 
" served, notwithstanding that its operations are conduct- 
*' ed by means of separate instruments." 

I am quite willing to concede to the worthy member, 
that a pianoforte is identically an instrument, and that 
each of its keys is identically a key ; and, further, that 

H 
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all tke parts of the " corporeal subatance is, nevertheleaa^ 
only one person;" I skall also admit, if he pleases, that 
all the inhabitants of the British Empire are only one 
nation; bttt his ccmclasiony that ^' in like manner, the 
identity of the mind is comj^etely preserved, notwith- 
standing that its operations are coodncted by means of 
separate instmments,'* I cannot so easily subscribe to. 
If, howcTer, when it is asserted that the mind '^ condncts 
its operations by means of separate instruments," it were 
ex{riicitly declared, that these are neither the mind itself, 
nor possess any portion or attribute of mind, my objection 
would be of a very different nature : for these " mstrw" 
ments" (could any use be found for such machinery,) would 
be thus assimilated to the external senses and the muscles 
of Toluntary moticm, which simply minister to percepticm, 
and obey the will. But such is not IHirenology, neither 
can it be Mr. A.'s view of it ; for he declares, that ** Reason, 
as a function of the mind, is exercised in every faculty^—- 
unequivocally affirming, that there are ^iir^j^-^t^ Reason- 
ing fieiculties ! Now, all I contend for, is the truth of the 
axiom, ^^ that a thing cannot be, and not be, at the same 
tiwu" — that the human mind cannot be one and also thirty- 
five independent, conscious existences. The worthy mem- 
ber's illustration, therefore, is nothing else than his pre- 
vious assumption, conveyed in different words: for, a 
'^ pianoforte" or a *^ corporeal substance" is no more 
analogous to a conscious and intelligent being, than is a 
** tree" or a " whole number," whose pretended analogy has 
already been sufficiently exposed. Every particle of matter 
may be said to possess its own peculiar identity, whidi 
is only adopting another word to express its existence / 
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but a percipient being only^ is conscious of that identity: 
and it is this conciousness that constitutes the wide dis- 
tinction, and destroys every parallel^ between mental and 
corporeal identity. Yet this distinction, wide as it is, 
Mr. A. has never reflected on ; otherwise he never could 
hav^ imagined that, although brute matter may be separ- 
ated md'infeiutum, each portion being still an identical 
existence, identity of mind was equally distributable, — 
as easily cut up into shreds and patches. When the wor- 
thy member uses the expression '^ identity of the mind,"* 
be is evidently ignorant of its legitimate import. He has 
uniformly confounded this conception with that of simple 
existemce, while nothing is more opposite. The pen I 
write with has its own identity, that is to say — it is a pen : 
but my pen does not know this ; whereas, the mind I 
ti»nk by, not only is a mind, but knowns that it is such ; 
and it knows more : it is not only conscious of its pre- 
sent existence, but it is also conscious that ttuit which 
n^w thinks and feels, is that which has hitherto thought 
and felt. Hence we have the notion expressed by the pro- 
noun I, the positive force of which, although intuitively 
feit by an idiot, is not easily explained by a philosopher. 
Uidbas, dierefore, he is prepared to maintain, that a 
** pinmsfmrte^' or a ^'corporeal substance" divided into parts, 
is conscious that it exists as a whole, and, at the same- 
^me, not as a whole but as a pari ; and that each part, 
also, w conscious that it is both a part and a whoU, 
(while it would be insanity to assert that they possess 
consciousness at all,) — unless the worthy member, I say, 
is prepared to maintain, as truth, this mass of impossibi- 
lity — he has maintained nothing ; and my objection rests 
as it was — ^unanswered, as it is unanswerable ! 
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Although last, not least, Mr. B. has attempted a reply 
to this formidable objection; and has also called in the 
aid of a musical instrument. Behold the following very 
ingenious display : — 

*' We are asked, ** says Mr. B." whether one organ can 
" produce a positive act of the will? and, whether the 
*^ remembrance of this is exclusively retained by the 
particular organ so excited?" — Both questions I should 
answer in the affirmative. Most certainly one organ 
can produce an act of the will ; but it does not, there- 
" fore, follow that an act of the will must be the result of 
'* excitement in only one organ. — But, even allowing that 
" such were the case, that an act of the will was always 
" produced by the energies of a single organ, and that there 
'* were thirty-five organs, I must deny that this would inter- 
fere with mental identity ; or that, of necessity, we must 
discard Mr. Drummond's favorite little pronoun I from 
the vocabulaty : — for, although the thirty-five organs are 
so many identities, and, as contended for by Mr. Drum- 
mond, are most royally entitled to the plural we, yet they 
are so only as organs, — as integral organs, of which the 
aggregate is required to exist and be available, in order 
to form the one grand identity, mind. — To use the analogy 
of a musical instrument as suggested by Mr. Orummond,* 
" I should say that in the almost infinite variety of sounds, 
to which a flute is the medium of affording utterance^ 
each note has its own identity, occupying a particular 
space, possessing peculiar powers, and, to an accustomed 
ear, easily distinguishable from every other vibration of 
*^ which the same reed is capable. — Numerous, however. 









* Dr. Spurzheiro, I belieye, has the honor of suggesting this *^ analogy.' 
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" as are these tones, they contribute but to one entity as 
*^ regards the instrument; and, I may add, that the concep- 
*' tion of each separate note is, notwithstanding, so blend- 
'* ed with that of the entire intrument, as to occasion its 
being universally acknowledged, that it is as essentially 
the flute which ;we sound, when but one of its notes is 
produced, as it would be, were we able to call forth 
all its powers at once into expression: and it is thus with 
*' the brain, where, if all its other powers be quiescent, the 
excitement of but one organ is 3ufficient to create an ac- 
tion of the mind, of which, at the same time, the power 
^^ inherent in that organ forms but one of many component 
'* parts/' 

After having already said so much on this subject, I 
might, perhaps, dismiss the question. To one who has 
studied the difficult science of mind, and who has labori- 
oasly reflected on what is philosophically implied by the 
expression, mental identity, further discussion would 
be **flat and unprofitable/' But there are few who have 
reflected on this subject at all ; and fewer still who have 
reflected sufficiently, to divest themselves of that (appar- 
ently original) curse entailed upon mankind, viz. — the 
despotism of words I — a despotism, it might easily be 
proved, which has inflicted more evil upon humanity than 
all the tyranny of Priests and Conquerors : because, un- 
less for thp existence of the former, that of the latter, 
could neither be attempted nor endured. 

When, the worthy member says, that the aggregate of 
thirty-five mental identities " is required to exist and be 
available, in order to form the one grand identity, mind," 
I cordially agree with him, that, to render his argument 
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any thinf else than nonsense, this is positively required* 
Bat it is not allogetber logical, to assnme the existence of 
an imposibility» merely because a false position requires 
it : nor should the worthy member have expected, that I 
would be quite so condescending as to permit him to take 
for granted the '* head and front" of all he pretends to 
prove. 

I have already exhibited the untenableness, — I bad 
almost said, the childishness,— of conceiving that an ag- 
gregate number is an existence distinct from its com- 
ponent parts ; or that, although the human body is divisi- 
ble, it should be assumed that mind is so. When a man 
is deprived of toes, fingers, or even legs and arms, is a 
fragment of the thinking principle carried away in each 
of them ? or is the ego of consciousness at all aflfected by 
the corporeal mutilation ? If the more vital portions be 
seriously injured, mental identity is annihilated ; or con- 
tinues to exist, as revelation informs us, independent of 
its ^^ mortal coil ;" but still as much undivided, — still as 
much itself, as when fettered within its earthy tenement. 
The worthy member's elucidation, therefore, that the thirty 
five mental identities are '' so only as organs/' is but a 
show of words, — a distinction without a difference ! Tlie 
sense of vision may be called an organ of the mind ; but^ 
invest this organ with a separate consciousnesSy and it i» 
instantly a separate mind : and I again challepge all the 
Phrenologists on the Globe, to. show, how a separate 
mind, although inhabiting the same encephalon, is not as 
much a distinct, responsible being, as any two men or 
women that ever existed. 

Mr. B.'s simile of the flute, is essentially Mr. A.*s of the 
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piano-forte : for although these gentlemen perfonn on dif- 
ferent instruments, they only favor us with the '^ $ame sdf*' 
tune ; and one, moreover, which is utterly discordant with 
the harmony of truth. All my objections to Mr. A.'s are 
equally applicable to Mr. B/s finale. I freely concede, how* 
ever, to the latter, as I did to the former, thdt a flute is an 
instrument, and that its different tones, are different tones ; 
and, when Mr. B.'s position is stript of all its ornaments, I 
cannot discover that he has asserted more. A flute is an 
inert and unconscious thing, and equally so are all the 
sounds in the world; and, as I have already proved the fal- 
lacy of assuming any analogy between brute and sentient 
es:istenc9e, I might here close the discussion. But Mr. B.'s 
conclusion is mathematicaUy absurd ! A flute is no more 
concerned with the sounds that may be produced from it, 
than are the bones of a skull with the glorious concep- 
tions they encase. There is no one of its notes which is 
aU its notes, neither is it possible that all its notes can 
be any one of them. What, then, becomes of his ^^ grand 
identity, in order to form which, the aggregate was re- 
quired to exist and be available V It is a fantasy of his 
imagination, which has neither an archetype in the earth 
beneath, nor in the heavens above ! 



My Second Objection is — ** If a plurality of organs- act , 
ai the same moment, in opposition, (that is the one coun 
teracting the other,) is must follow, that they neutralize 
each other in the ratio of their respective forces :** And to 
this, Mr. B. Dr, Paterson, and an anonymous *^ Phreno^ 
logist** have replied — ^thus : 

Mr. B. '^ We are asked, whether one faculty may not 
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'' be liable to neutralize another : — ^probably it may ;--^I 
** have not however given this subject due consideration, 
** but form my opinion upon an illustration afforded by 
** Mr. Drummondy wherein he raises a dagger under the 
excitement of jealousy, puts it down again upon ma- 
ture deliberation, and remains in precisely the same 
position in which he was, before either his jealousy or 
" reasoning faculty" was called into action/' 

Dr. Paterson. ''The next question is whether one or 
more can act in opposition. — Now there is no such thing 
as opposition among the organs of the brain. I have 
asserted that there may be individual excitation of a 
single organ, and that there may be synchronous action 
of one or more organs. I maintain, likewise, that there 
'' may be successive action, and also alternation of action, 
" either with contiguous or remote organs." 

That there is no created principle of opposition among 
the organs, is proved from the consideration that the 
organ of Destructiveness is not a bad propensity, when 
it acts in equilibrium with the organs of Reflection and 
Morality. That organ may appear opposed to bene- 
'' volence, but philosophically considered it is not so— 
" from their combination, a tertium-quid efiect is produced. 
'' In mental operations there are no neutralizations as in 
''chemical operations, or in mechanical operations, so 
that Mr. Drummond's analogies of Acid and Alkali, and 
the momenta of brute force, do not apply at all : neither do 
" Mr. Drummond*s similies, such as " sailors bracing the 
yard, and pugilists in the ring," tend to illustrate the 
action and re-action of organs. They are all very vulgar 
— and they smell too strongly of tar and Pierce Egan; 
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'' besides. Witticisms may do very well in some cases, but 
** they do not apply to subjects of a stem philosophical 
** nature." 

A Phrbnologist. "With respect to the argument of 
*^ organs neutralizing each other, lik^ an acid and an alkali, 
^I must quote from Mr. Combe. He observes, "that 
a person who had a large endowment of the faculty of 
perceiving distinctions, would discriminate in a moment, 
the difference between two chemicQtilwtbstances, placed 
''in a state of mechanical mixture, and two organs sub- 
"sisting separately, and having distinct functions; and 
"he would see that the analogy would have no force 
"whatsoever." 

To begin with Mr. B. so far frtai his opposing my 
position, he not only^ accords with it, but furnishes an apt 
illustration in its' support* As, however, he "has not 
ipven the subject due consideration," let us enquire what 
others have to say to it, whose pretensions to decide are 
either not so humble, or not so candid. 



* '^ When the action of one organ" says Mr. B. '^ would equally incline to 
'' either of tvro objects, there will not be any choice, until some suggestion 
^ from the excitement of another organ, at once gpives, and accounts for the 
.'' pr^I^i^derance ; supposing all the organs to be excited in the same equal 
<* degrees, which is imagining an extreme case, there will again be an ab- 
<< sence of choice, and the result will be referable, as is not unfrequently 
" the case, entirely to accident.'' 

I am certainly obliged to the worthy member for thus assisting me: but 
I cannot understand what he means by saying, that when there is << an ab- 
oence of choice, the result will be referable, as is not unfrequently the case 
entirely to accident/' He must be informed that, in philosophical language, 
there is no such word as accident. There can be no effect without a cause * 
it is not possible, therefore, that, throughout the boundless universe there 
can be any one occurrence more accidental than another. 

I 



Aoconding iQ Dr. Pateraon, ^^ there U no suA Aiag 
M oppofiitioi^ amoHg the organs of the brain I" Destrac- 
tiveness and Benevolenc, therefore, never disturb each 
other ; aad yet he says they act simultaneously, or in his 
^one learned language, synchronously. Now, this doc- 
trine is, to me, passing strange ; and almost inclines me 
to think, that Dr. Paterson ha^ reflected as little on tbe 
subject as Mr. B. If the organs are always f' like saitoprs 
bracing the yard,*' conjoined in an individual impulsie ;'^ 
and never, *' like pugilists in the ring, doing their utmost 
to knock their adversaries down,** why does qot the wor- 
thy Doctor explicity say so? why does he blink tbe ques- 
tion, and content himself by saying, that my *f simiiies 
are all very vulgar, and smell too strongly of tor and 
Pierce Egan ?" The truth is, he finds, to his cost, tbaf 
they smell too strongly of sound induction. If the orgaaa 
of Destructiveness and Benevcdence perform distinct ao^ 
opposite functions, and act at the same instant towards 
producing a particular volition, they must counteract eax:b 
other;— it is not possible to cpneeive the contrary: apd 
if they be, in their nature, one an4 the sai^ip, — sq aro 
Phrencdogy and Nonsense ! What could possibly be the 
purpose of such complexity? Of what use, even to Fhre- 
nologists, would be a variety of organs, unless each per- 
formed a particular, and, in many cases, a directly pppo- 
site du^ ? I T^sh I had (ei^^uce tp sbpiy pff I)r. P^teri^on 
versus Phrenology ! 

The worthy Gentleman, however, admits, that the organs 
of Destructiveness and Benevolence " may appear to be 
opposed to each other," but that, " philosophically consi- 
dered it is not sp ;" l>ecaYiag> l^e cpntini(ps^ '^ fr^{|a tixj^if 
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aombinatioiiy a i^tium qttid effect itr produced T Good 
Bottory bad you said a tobacd& quid, it- would have beeit 
jfotk as Hitich to the purpose ! for what is yoar '^ Urtmm 
^d" btrt a neutralization ? Thfs result, produilsd fronoT 
tileir conMrinatioili; is neitlier Destntctiveness nor BeriSw*' 
feisce/#neither is the product obtained from the mi'xtiii'a 
ef ^^ '' <kch2 (md ^m alkdW (he ohe or the otiiter of theism 
bbdies. You have admitted^ and' yon would hietye grained 
tibthing by denying if,-^yoii have aditaiitted, in* spiterof 
yeitrselfy that the orgaiis do Counteract each- other/ Their 
** pfoducing from their bombinatian a tertium* qiiid effect^' 
isr an- argument as Conclusive against your oWn assertion^r 
^i^tiie jfngisnmty-of man could offer. My objection is in* 
MipdraUre. ^ K two advert organs, possessed of cquaV 
taisrgy, a'ct at the soitie instant,' thii^ir action^ is useless/ 
bMeicfst^ mutually destructive ; atf<l ^ould their individual* 
pc^weils' be uheqtiradv their product must be exactly th^' 
amount; of that inequalitjr;*— a mode of operation/ when^ 
attributed to the economy of the human mind, so contrary 
to the glorious simplicity manifested in every work of 
6od, — so directly opposed to all the evidence of experi- 
ence and common s^nse, that it would lie insulting the 
meanest understanding to do more than point to it. 

The defence which A Phrenologist has quoted from 
Mr. Combe, would be unworthy of notice, had* any other 
than a great apostle delivered it. It is asserted that the 
result of two organs, acting at the same instant, in oppo- 
sition, must be similar to that received from the combina- 
tion of an . acid and an alkali ; and whether this be pro- 
duced from ''^ mechanical mixture'' or otherwise, the 
principle is untouched. Two eqji^l weights, suspended 



to either end of a balance, preserve it tii equUihrio ; and 
two men of equal strength pnlling against each other, 
can eflfect nothing: so, two organs, equally balancing 
their influence, by whatever process they operate, most 
yield the same consequences. Mr. Combe*s reply to this 
objection is utterly unworthy of him. It requiVes no 
** lai^e endowment of the faculty for perceiving differ^' 
ences^^ to discover that two adverse organs, acting simul- 
taneously, do not mix together like two fluids, but it 
would require a considerable endowment of the organ 
of Credulity* to believe, that they can so act without 
resisting and modifying each other. Mr. Combe says, the 
oigans are " calculated for acting on different occasions." 
Does he mean that they cannot, and never do, act, at the 
same moment? If this were his meaning, I should admit 
his reasoning : but he dares not insinuate such doctrine ; 
it would give the death blow to his splendid theory of ^' the 
Combinations,'* — ^in fact, it would annihilate phrenology. 



My Third Objection is — "J/* a plurality of organs act, 
at tJie same moment, in conjunction, (that is in producing 
one individual impulse,) why not the whole of them, which 
would amount to all the unity of mind that has ever been 
contended forV* And to this, the following answers have 
been received : 

Mr. B. " The next question that suggests itself is, 
'* whether, if two or more faculties can be excited at one 
" moment, the whole may not be so simultaneously arous- 
" ed ? And, taking for granted that they may, Mr. Drum- 
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** mond triumphs overthe downfal of Phrenology, which, 
'' by thus allowing that the whole brain may act at once, 
'' must concede also, that in this case, it would act as one 
** indivisible oi^fan of mind, by which we should merely 
be recurring to the told principles of metaphysicians.*' 
'' In answer to Mr. Drummond's question, I confess 
myself to be ignorant of any positive reason that should 
prevent such occasional excitement of all the faculties 
'' of the mind ; but I should suppose their action to be 
'' balanced in this respeet, in a manner, some what analo- 
" gous to that, by which the excitement of our physical 
'V energies is regulated : and of these we seldom or never 
^ find that all the organs, the nerves, the muscles, veins, 
V heart, liver, lungs, stomach, legs, arms, trunk, &c. &c. 
^^are simultaneously aroused; while we are nevertheless 
" a ware, .that many of these are constanty performing their 
'^several functions at flie same moment, and that the 
'^excitement of a greater or a smaller • number of them, 
'^ frequently depends entirely upon accident. I should, 
*' indeed, imagine, that a general excitement of all the 
'' organs of our physical powers, might create an agitation 
'' too great for nature to sustain ; and that a similar shock 
" would follow similar excitement of the brain, instead of 
'^ causing the mind to resolve into such unity of purpose, 
'' as attends the action of the supposed indivisible and 
''homogeneous organ, of heterogeneous and opposite 

*' powers." 

" In venturing this opinion, I have not considered the 
" brain as excited towards any particular object ; but I 
" will now endeavour to explain why I think it even less 
"probable, that such general excitement should occur. 
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'^wken diriBotod iolrardB any oiler objod. Is the irst 
** placie» bo^ra^er, aHew m& to state, that aa the ataiejS^ 
*' stretch of Mn DrammondTs argmnoHt nieret j shews tbe 
*' ooiise4|Mo6es of adbptm;, witboM eren teodhig. to di^ 
'^jm^fTe, the first great prmcifpte trhereinr Phrenology dif- 
'' fere from aiket systems of the Philosophy of mnad,'— I 
** ooneeifve it te be only placmg myself on an eqaal feothlj^ 
'' ^tb himSielfy to a3$ume, iraBap)|»orted by anrginnent, what 
'' Mf. Dnnmnond as QnceveiMnie>Bsly rejects :-«-TiR& that 
'' the different parts of tho brain mte organs of sepairat^ 
** powers of the nrind. The iLcknowledged oppdske* na- 
^' tnres of msmy of thcted powers, and tiie coHseqnent 
'^ opposite tendency of theiv aetioWy is Me ifrgUMiit 
^ against the probaiiUty of tbeir entire ce>-operatidn(:-^It 
'- nrast necessarily render s6m» e$ theffi tniit for e:£<3ftd- 
** meat in Aat directiony to whicb others- ar& w^ Mtted ; 
'' and asy vst the economy of n«tufe, we dio notobservie 
^that ph^mal powers aire diverted from llieir fw^t 
^ directions, towards objects for which tiieir fltnetions afe 
*^n6k adapted, I do not see any reason why tike same^fale 
** by whicb these are gnidedy shecdd not also diveet? tbe 
*^ energies' of our nUnial faCaltiesi But erven allowing, 
^ once moroy' the possibility of such cooperation of aU 
^ owt povrers, and tfaa;t this shafi be for the ecipeeiair pro^ 
'^dmJtionof an undivided tfesnlt,, itdoesno<^ therefore^, 
** feHow, asr Mr. Dnrannond seems ta argue, Aat, beoaitse 
'^ all tbe brain acts, there is a total amalgamatioii oC its 
partsr:: i gboufldr raliier say^tiiart (supposing; die whole to 
be composed of p^rts,) each* paa«ty acttug; in itas^ sepanlte 
'* rocsttifuki pursues i^own course to the attainment, df 
^ tb^ OM^ o%ct in view.'* 
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Dr. PATER80N. ^'Mff. Driuunond proceeds/' ^If a 
certata number of organs ave eonjoined in one iadivi-r 
dual impulse, vj\ij not tha whole bundle of them?" And 
'^ why not^ It is not aa impossibly occurrence, though, 
ta this deg.ea6catjQ» age, a very rare one ; fp7 the swills 
taneous ajction of the whole orgsins implies ^ucb a b^f«> 
moiiious equilibrium, as seldom or never faUn to tbd lot 
'^ of any individual nowra-rdayg, Ti^e admirably C>iGh<« 
*^ tan comes nearest this equilibrium of any persQP I hava 
*' read of in history ; aad his portraits and bt^^ti^ are woa-i 
** derfully expressive of this equilibriftiP-^-of the ^aiyem 
ssil genius ! But it doas aot follow, al^oiigh the whqlq 

35 oi^ans are $)ap$tble of sfy^phronovs acUpAi th^t ^bQ 
'f mind would be '^aa muoh an unit as ip tiiie d^y^l of 
*i Aristotle, for in the days of tt^is Peripatetic oaly g^ii^ 
'^ rol powers weve knawn fropi reflection oi^ ^elf-conscir 
^f ousness ; no specific faealtie^ w§r§ drcaipt of, jmo^k 
*' less discovered, by a compBc^ensife cQ)ApanfK>a of een 
'f rebral organizations, "t 

So fat as these can be considered r^ffUes, I am qaite^ 
content to let my argument rest on its f^wn \^is. \ 
cannot forbear, however, frqni repacking, that, dcelaring 
as botl^ these Gentlemen boldly do, th^t tha whole or 
any number of organs are capable of sia^alts^pcous^ ^* 
^ syficAronati^" action, ia¥Qlyes an assertion of gres^^ei^ 
importance than^ I sus.pect, tiiey f^re aware, pfyTrrxia^ 
that the human niind is cfipaWc pf beipg employed 19. 
many difierent occupations at the Siam§ absolute^ moment \ 
I am not a little surprised that Dr. Ps^tersw ai^d A?r. R.. 
js^hpvild fes^ve heeii Ww4 to tjie consequences of su^h a 

• Set Note [E.] 
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doctrine : it is tnie, had they said otherwise, they ceased 
to be phrenologists ; but why sacrifice truth and common 
sense, even at the shrine of Phrenology ? 

It has been verbally affirmed in this society, that there 
are certain acts performed by the body, without any inter- 
ference or knowledge of the mind. And a worthy member, 
in illustration of this, stated that our Gracious Majesty, 
during his evening parties, while dealing cards, (which it 
appears he condescends to do with his own royal hands,) 
beats excellent time to the music in the orchestra. Another 
illustration was offered from a Fiddler's fingers, (what a 
juxtaposition!) finding their exact way to the cat-gut, 
while his thoughts were employed in very different concerns. 

But if the muscles of the body be at any time exerted 
independently of the will, it must follow that something 
else, is the cause of this. I am aware of its having been 
asserted, that there is an automatic power in the human 
body, which sometimes operates on the muscles of volun- 
tary motion, over which the mind has neither check nor 
control ; but what this is, or how it operates, has never 
been explained. Instinct it cannot be ; for such action is 
uniformly the result of progressive improvement : nor can 
any one, who is not satisfied with a word instoad of a 
thing, give the least credit to its existence. To enter, 
fully into the subject, however, would far exceed the limits 
of my present design ; but Professor Dugald Stewart has 
examined it so ably, and his reasoning appears to me so 
lucid and conclusive, that I trust I shall be permitted to 
give a few extracts. 

" When we read a book, (especially in a language which 
is not perfectly familiar to us,) we must perceive suc- 
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''cessively every different letter, and must afterwards 
'^ combine these letters into syllables and words, before 
'' we comprehend the meaning of a sentence. This pro- 
*' cess, however, passes through the mind, without leaving 
" any trace in the memory/' — 

" The wonderful effect of practice in the formation of 
^' habits, has been often, and justly taken notice of, as one 
'' of the most curious circumstances in the human consti- 
'^ tution. A mechanical operation, for example, which 
we at first performed with the utmost difficulty, comes in 
time, to be so familiar to us, that we are able to perform 
it without the smallest danger of mistake ; even while 
the attention appears to be completely engaged with 
other subjects. The truth seems to be, that in conse- 
quence of the association of ideas, the different steps of 
the process present themselves successively to the 
thoughts, without any recollection on our part, and with 
a degree of rapidity proportioned to the length of our 
experience ; so as to save us entirely the trouble of hesi- 
tation and reflexion, by giving us every moment a 
precise and steady notion of the effect to be produced." — 
Thus, in the case of a performer on the harpsichord, 
£ apprehend, that there is an act of the will preceding 
every motion of every finger, although he may not be 
"able to recollect these volitions afterwards; and al- 
though he may, during the time of his performance, be 
employed in carrying on a separate train of thought. 
For, it must be remarked, that the most rapid performer 
can, when he pleases, play so slowly, as to be able to 
" attend to, and to recollect every separate act of his will 
" in the various movements of his fingers ; and he can 
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^ipnadutlly Accelenite the rate of his eKecatioo, till heis 
*' unable to recollect these acts. Now, in this instniice, 
^'fQoa of two 8uppositi(His must be made ; the one is, that 
^the operations in the two casos are carried on pre- 
^'cisely in the same manner, and 'differ onlydn the degree 
'' of rapidity ; and that when this rapidity exceeds a cer- 
*' tain rate, the acts of the will are too momentary- to leave 
'* any impression on the memory — The other is, that when 
^'the rapidity exceeds a certain rate, the operation is 
^ taken entirely out of our hands; and is carried on 'by 
^' some unknown power, of the nature of which we are as 
^ignorant, as of the cause of the circulation of the 'blood, 
^* or of the motion of the intestines. The last supposition 
^' seems to me to be somewhat similar to that of a man 
^'who should maintain, that although a body projeoted 
^' with a moderate velocity, is seen to pass through all the 
^* intermediate spaces in moving from one place to another, 
** yet we are not entitled to conclude, that this happens 
/when the body moves so quickly as to become invisible 
** to the eye. The former supposition is -supported by the 
** analogy of many other facts in our constitution. Of 
^ some of these, I have already taken notice ; and it 
^ would be easy to add to the number. — An expert ac- 
^'iCountant, for example, can sum up, almost with a sin- 
^ gle glance of his eye, a long column of figures. He can 
^^ tell 'the sum with unerring certainty ; while, at the same 
<' ^me, }he is unable to reqpUeot any one of the figures of 
^^ which that sum is composed: «nd yet nobody doubts, 
'*' that .each of these figures has passed through his mind, 
^' or supposes, that when the rapidity of the process be- 
^'^mes so g;reat Aat he is unable to #ecoNeet Ae various 
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'''When two persons are speaking to us at once^ we can 
attenctta eidierof tbem at pleasure^ without being mucb 
** disturbed by the other. Hl^ we attempt to listen to both^ 
*^ we' can understand neither. The fact seems to be^ that 
wbea we attend constantly to one of the speakers, tha 
words spoken by the other make no impression on the^ 
memory, in consequence of our not attending to them; 
and affect us* as litHe as if diey had not been uttered. 
This power, however, of the mind to attend to either 
speaker at pleasure, supposes that it is, at one and the 
^same time, conscious of the sensations which both- 
'* produce."^ — 

•* There is indeed a great rariety of cases, in which the 
^' mind apparenthf exerts different acts of attention at 
*' once; but from the instances which have already been 
^'mentionedi of the astonishing rapidity of thought, it is 
** obvioas, that all this may be explained, without sup- 
erposing these acts to be co-existent; and I may even 
*^ venture to add, it may all be explained in a satisfactory 
^manner, without ascribing to our intellectual opera- 
*^tions, a greater degree of rapidity than, that with which 
^ we know from the fact, that they are sometimes carried 
on. The effect of practice in increasing this capacity 
of apparently attending to different things at once,, 
renders tiiiis' explanation of the phenomenon in ques- 
tion, more probable than any other/' Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. Vol. Isf Chapter 2d. 

I am inclined to think that, after the foregoing has 
been careflilly pemsed, it will be conceded to me, that the 
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illostrations drawn from the King and the Fiddler are by 
no means demonstrative. If, then, it be even doubtful, 
that the most habitual movement of the muscles cannot 
take place without a particular intervention of the will, 
shall we listen to those who assert, that the human mind 
can be actively engaged in thirty-five important and op- 
posite duties at the same absolute moment ? Will Dr. 
Paterson affirm, that even the "Admirable Crichton'* 
could parry his adversary's sword in deadly combat, com- 
pose an acrostic on his mistress's name, and solve a ma- 
thematical problem, at the same instant of time? And yet 
this is nothing to what the Doctor asserts may happen : 
for '' it is not an impossible occurrence," he says, for the 
whole thirty-five organs to be at work together! If 
this doctrine be true, it evidently follows, that a man may 
kneel before his God in fervent piety — plot the murder of 
his father, and the ravishment of his mother — concert 
plans for the relief of sufiering humanity — and cogitate 
how to rob and betray his benefactor — follow the most 
abstruse inductions of mathematics and metaphysics — 
and execute the most complex and difficult piece of mu- 
sic — all at the same instant ! Further, he must be, at one 
and the same time, happy and miserable — a hero and a 
coward — drowned in love, and steeped in hatred! He 
must not only be perceiving, judging, willing, remember- 
ing &c. all at once ; but thirty-five distinct perceptions, 
judgments, wills, and memories, must be all, higgledy pig- 
gledtfy jumbled together; and thirty-five different wills must 
all operate ^^ synchronously T He must, therefore, walk 
and sit, eat and fast, curse and forgive, fight and run 
away — and the Lord knows what — all at once ! And what 
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is more surprising stilly while all this worse than Babel 
confusion is going on within the poor victim's skull, he, 
'^ good easy man/* so far from being distracted by the 
dreadful turmoil, is perfectly ignorant of such proceed- 
ings: and, unless he be furnished with a strait jacket 
himself, instantly consigns to Bedlam every assertor of 
such extrravagance and absurdity ! ! ! 



To my fourth objection, viz — ** If the various organs do 
operate upon, and influence, each other, this, like every thing 
eke, must be done by some particular means. How, then, is it 
managed? What connects and guides their jarring coun^ 
sels ? What so opportunity informs " Cautiousness** that a 

« 

foe is in the field, and as instantly directs him to oppose 
** Destructiveness V* What is the medium of communication 
whereby the excitation of any organ whatever can have 
the smallest influence, even on its nearest companion ?" — 
The replies are as follows. 

A Phrenologist. "Again, with reference to what 
'' Mr. Drummond says of '^Destructiveness'' about to 
commit Murder, and '^ Cautiousness" coming ill oppor- 
tunely to say nay ; asking by what method or medium 
it appears, I have to reply, that it is through the ** mt" 
dium of the intellect, which perceives the probable con- 
sequences connected with the commission of the act^ 
'' and that '' Cautiousness" by its natural constitution, on 
'' such consequences being presented to it, gives the feel- 
" ing of fear and unnerves the uplifted arm." 
Dr. Patbrson. '' Mr. Drunmiond, lastly, says '' should 
the Phrenologists adopt a middle course, and say, the 
various organs sometimes act one way, fometfrnes ano* 
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** dton thitf fraort will not avail then WMh/' Ho Aoft 
'' stippoflOs himself ander a ^'rag:ing fit <HE^ jealoasyy with 
''the trusty steel grasped Id bis hand, and the objeot of 
** his wrathr entirely in his power;" and then asks> '* hoiv^ 
** liappens it, that that when so situated, I am restrained 
^ fipom striking the deadly blow." '' He adds^ it will not 
'' be nearly enough for me to be told, that the orgaob of 
'' Caution should intermeddle in the affairs of a neutral, 
"aad> not even contiguous territory, but,, all- at once, 
" swallow up the whole force of the fiercely aimed Despot 
'' of< DestrucHveness." 1 never measured, nor properly^ 
'' asaaipnlated Mr. Dnunmond's head — therefore; L can** 

not say what his endowments of reason and- morality 

aca; but if Caution is nat well developed, Veneratioii 
''and Benevolence may; or his Secretiveness or Self-' 
''esteem may be well dev^oped. Now, it is possiblo 
''that though Caution might be organically defective^, 
" Veneration, Benevolence, Secretiveness or Self-esteem 
"itfight combine or be mixed with Destructiveness, 
"and by a sHCcmtturictt^ power ^ produce a $e»tum qwid", 
" which* would' prevent the effusion of blood. If- Mr; 
" Sttunmood should find his Destructive inclination^ irne^ 
" sistible, he may, if be chooses still to gratify its murder^ 
"oas desiiresj imitate the Barber of Frankfort, whe,. on 
"his sweeibeai^t being betrothed to another,, took the trusty 
" steel ia his hand, and shoved it into his own stomach !•' 

" He then says, " 1 must have it' explained to me; how 
" it comes to pass^: that the excitation of any organ^ what** 
^ eves caa have the smallest influence, even on its^ nearest 
" SomfMuaioa?*' and- in another pkM^, " Every spring saiA 

j^y wasfc be desciibed^" UnfostunateltK, in. tbe^ \mi^ 
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^' tiieve is nettber fspnng )iior puUy <*-^Il comttimiication 
^ from 'One t>rgan to another is by .the medium of fibfes^ 
^ifebrillae^ and febrillulce ; all tiie white ^abstance of itbe 
'^iirain is fibrous. Intthe comroliitioii654he white ^nibstanoe 
<' is coagulated in fibres Which mn pefpendicularly from the 
'Sbasis upwards. In other parts of the brain, we perceiviD 
'^ faofkeontal fibres>.and circular fibres ; in some parts again, 
'^ we have crossed and (interwoven and diyerging fibres." 
*^ We have &e anterior, middle, posterior, and great, com- 
^^missures — and there are transverse bands in the corpora 
^' olivaria and crura cerebri." ^^ All these fibres serve for 
'' the connection of organs." La connoissance de Thomme 
^'(Suppose la connoissance des elemensdout il est com- 
^l>os6, .comme la connoissance du mechanisme d-one 
^'{horologe « appose celles des roues, des liviers, da re»- 
dovt, des poids, des balanciers, de son mouvement*' 
If Mr. Dmmmond, wishes <to become acquainted with 
<' the fspringis and ^puUies by which the cerebral ovgans, 
'^whether contiguous or remote, lare reciprocally ^affected, 
'' I vecommend him to bave recourse to the .Scalpel, and 
^^ dissect as many brains as he can ; for, in my humble 
^^ opinion, it is only .by being able to trace tbe oerebral 
^''fibres from one mrgan to another, that we can attada 
<^(toa precise knowledge of tbeir mysterious sympathies; 
^and, in such a laudable undertaking, T, for one, wish 
*^ him xovery possible suoceas." 

To commence with ** A IVirentdogisf' — I require to be 
infoBmed, by what means and by what medium, the 85 
lOEgans ase recipvooaUy influenced and oonnected ; and he 
reflpond»^''it is through the medium of the Intdlectr 
ani, iia awthir pavt aofJiis paper, te says, '^l conceive 
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that the Will is the decision of the intellect on the mo- 
tired presented to it." Were this said '^ Phrenohgiif 
better acquainted with me^ he would scarcely expect to 
satisfy me with a word — The intellect forsooth! — and 
pray where is its organ situated? Really, our anonymous 
friend must be jesting with us ! The term intellect implies 
all the faculties of the understanding; he is, therefore, 
quite correct in saying, that '^ the will is its decision on 
the motives presented to it/* but this doctrine, so far from 
according with the '^ new science," has been the creed of 
all who have reflected on the subject since the beginning 
of the world ! 

I am aware that there are many who, conceiving them- 
selves to be Phrenologists, imagine that the mind and the 
35 faculties are entirely distinct existences ; and a Mend 
of mine, a member of this Society, conceived he had com- 
pletely settled the poidt, by sa3ang, that the faculties 
are not the mind itself, but faculties of the mind; which 
is exactly the exploded sophism of the whole number 
and its parts. Had Phrenologists given supreme domi- 
nion to one particular organ, and concentrated therein the 
powers and energies of all the rest, like rays into a focus, 
the hypothesis might have been listened to: so far, how- 
ever, is this from being the case, that its founders, in the 
true spirit of ultra liberalism, have not only given it a 
coDstitution purely republican, but have left the 35 inde- 
pendent states without even a President to conduct the 
general government! Phrenology ackowledges the exis- 
tence of no mental principle or power whatever, beyond 
what is manifested in the 35 organs. The word *' intel- 
lect/' therefore, introduced by " A Phrenologist," as being 
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the medirnn of communication between the organs, 
must imply either a faculty of the mind^ or the mind 
itself. If a faculty, it is one hitherto unknown to Phre- 
nologists; and if the mind itself, it must follow, that 
mind is an unconscious channel for conveying information 
between thirty-five conscious and intelligent portions of 
matter /* 

Turn I now to Dr. Paterson. But although I have 
given his long reply without curtailment, I have no inten- 
tion of commenting on all the learned verbiage ho has 
introduced. It is the Doctor's own fault if he has not 
** properly manipulated my head," although I cannot con- 
ceive how this could have assisted him much in his present 
difficulty. As for ^ ec succentturiate power producing a 
sextum quid/' my imagination cannot soar to such subli- 
mity ; but when he advises me, in imitation of the Barber 
of Frankfort, ^' to shove the trusty steel into my own 
stomach," I can easily appreciate his meaning. Before, 
however, I take his kind advice, he must patiently wait 
until I have given a few more vital thrusts to the God of 
his idolatry — ^that monstrous Humbug Phrenology. 

The worthy Doctor had not to inform me, that there are 
neither springs not puUies in the brain. But I insist, 
that if there be a communication between the pretended 
organs, it must be managed some tf^y. Does he mean 
that the fibres, convolutions, &c. Inb speaks of, are not 
organs, nor portions of organs ? Perhaps they are what 

A Phrenologist calls the ^' intellect!'' 
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*lf **A Prenohgist" by a per?eTsion of lang^iag^y when h6 writes inUU 
Uetf means the reflecting facuUies, his position wiU sabMqaently be^proved 
to be equally untenable and ridicoloas. 
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Nor do t a^nree with bim that, ^ in attaining to a pfeoiae 
knowledge of these mysterious sympathies/' the ^ wealpeF* 
conld be of much service to me. The dissections I have 
witnessed have far from corroborated the assertions of 
Phrenology. The very first appearance, when the akoU is 
removed, viz. tlie convolutiansj — ramified, as they are, in 
all directions, — a continuation of the same substance ap» 
parently extending over a great portion of the brain, — 
decidedly militates against the whole hypothesis. Bat 
the confutation of Phrenology, by anatomical illostration, 
is in much better hands, than mine.* 

To my Fifth and last objection viz — ** The very iit9enee 
of Phrenology involves the abandonment both of reason and 
memory, (the one of which directs and judges, the oHh^r 
retains and restores, all the ideas and operations of the 
mind,) by affirming that these, as well as al! other attri^ 
butes cf the glorious and divine intellect of mati, ar§ the 
result of theirty-five ungovemed, unconnected instinctsJ' : 

Mr. B. replies^— *^ As I had uot an opportunity of hearings 
^ the discussion that took place at the meeting in July, r^ 
'' garding the Reasoning faculty," I shall touch but lightly 
^ upon this subject. Let me, however, remind Mr. Dmm- 
^ mond, that, intellectually, our organs of Comparison and 
^ Calusality, excited to the contemplation of analogies, and 
^ the seqences as cMse and efiect, in respect to the Pher 
'' nomena of which ^individuality gives us the power of 
^* observation and recc^ection, may be considered as rea- 
'^ sbning faculties, — ^it being assumed as a postulate^ that 
^ several powers may co-operate in the production of one 
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^ effect, and that the memory and excitement of one, may 
^^ be made available to the purposes of the other/' 

In the first place, I have to assure the worthy member, 
that his absence during the verbal discussion regarding 
the ^' Reasoning faculty," was no important loss to him ; 
for these are not subjects at all adapted to the confusion of 
stormy debate. I will here^ however, take the opportunity of 
remarking, that when I declared, in my first paper, that 
Phrenology rejects the existence of the Reasoning facuUff^ 
and that unless this were added to the former 35, (** mak- 
ing thereby even dozens of them,") the new science was 
unworthy of notice, I certainly never dreamt that it could 
be imagined I was in sober earnest. There is in language 
a figure of speech, ycleped irony ; but, it appears, I am 
either a bad rhetorician, or that my audience were not, at 
the time, under the excitement of the peculiar organ for 
apprehending such things. Reason cannot be one of the 
phrenological faculties. Each of these, it is declared, 
performs its own specific duty, and without the possibi- 
lity of extending its influence beyond its own locality ; 
while Reason sits in judgment on every feeling* wish, 
or desire; and weighs, in the balance, every motive prer 
sented to the intellect No additional instinct^ with aa 
organ limited to its own locality, could perform the im- 
portant duties of this all pervading function. Had I 
seriously proposed such an addition, I should have beei^ 
deservedly, a subject for merriment. 

Mr. B. does not directly affirm, that the organs of Com- 
parison and Causality are the Reasoning faculty. He 
Bays, with the assistance of Individuality, they ^^ may be 
considered as reasoning faculties,*' (he do^ not say how 
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many of them,) '' it being assumed as a poiiukag, tiutt 
sereral powers may co-operate in the production of one 
effect, and that the memory and excitement of the one, 
may be made available to the purposes of the other.** 

I should like to know where the organ of *' Begging ik€ 
gueetionT is situated — for, if there be one iota of truth in 
phrenology, Mr. B. must have a grand developement 
there ! I have written to very little purpose, unless I have 
shown, that one memory cannot ^* be made available to 
tile purposes of another f but, on the contrary, that two 
memories must inevitably constitute two distinct respon- 
sible beings ; and it would certainly be very unnecessary 
to go over the ground again. The ^^ postulate** he assumes, 
which involves the whole he is required to prove, I shall, 
therefore, dismiss, by simply referring the worthy member 
to where I have already proved it to be an impossibility* 

Mr. Combb, (in his system of Phrenology, page 839,) 
says, the *^ reflecting faculties minister to the direction 
and gratification of all the other powers, and constitute 
what we call Reason or Reflection ;'* and (page 344) quot^ 
ing Dr. Spurzheim, '^ The faculty of Individuality makes 
'* us acquainted with objects and facts ; the faculty of 
^ Comparison points out their identity, analogy or differ- 
^ ence ; and Causality desires to know the causes of all 
'< events; consequently, those three faculties together 
^forming systems, drawing conclusions, indications, or 
** corollaries, and pointing out principles and laws, con- 
^' stitute the true philosopical understanding."* Mr. Combe 

* If the Reflecting faculties constitute Reason, why does the Doctor 
•ammon to their aid the faculty of *' IjuUMuaiUy,'' which belongs to' a 
quit* different order? 
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^ adds, in a note, " It appears that it is WU which points 
•* out differences.'* 

These lights of Phrenology certainly here affirm, that the 
^' Reflecting faculties" perform the important function of 
Reasoning. But let us consider, /trs^, how, from their own 
showing, this is possible; and, secondly^ how far it is con- 
sistent with their express declarations and their general 
doctrine. 

Dr. Spurzheim allows two R^lecting faculties, viz. ^^ Cam^ 
parison*' and ^* Cautality:*' Mr. Combe doubles the number, 
by adding '' Wif and ^' Imitation;" admitting, at the same 
time, that the existence of only one of the four viz — Caus- 
ality '' is established." The Reasoning faculty, we intuitively 
know, takes cognizance of every motive presented to the 
intellect ; while the Reflecting faculties of Phrenologists 
are, like all the rest, blind instincts; and can only per- 
form their own particular duties. Reitd but their defini- 
tions of these faculties, and it will be evident that it is 
impossible they can pervade the whole mind. Combe 
says, that Comparison, when large, enables the speaker 
or writer to illustrate his argument by similies; '^ it com- 
pares a light seen afar in a dark night, to a good deed 
shining in a naughty world ; or it compares the Kingdom 
of Heaven to a grain of mustard seed ;" Causality, '' per- 
ceives the dependencies of phenomena ;'* ^^ the function of 
Wit is to distinguish differences;" and Imitation 'Ms 
indispensible to the portrait painter ;" yet, he adds, '^ it is 
possessed by the lower animals" I say, it it is impossible 
that any faculty acting entirely by a local organ, can 
extend its influence beyond that organ; for '^a thing 
cannot act where it is not" A faculty which, according 
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to Mr* Combe, ^ ministered to the direction and gratifica^ 
tion of all the other powers/' could have no individual 
looality. Its organ would be the t4;Ao/e brain ; the whole 
britm, therefore, would be one organ ; and this is the very 
postulate which Phrenology denies !* 

Spurzheim and Combe directly contradict themselves 
when they say, that the Reflecting faculties constituto 
Reason. The definitions they give of these faculties 
render this^ I again say, impossible ; and to these defini- 
tions I refer. They not only never pretend that the Re* 
fleeting faculties regulate and balance all the rest, but 
they unequivocally declare, that the knowledge of right 
amd wrong belongs to a very different kind of organ, and 
is situated in a very different quarter. Behold what Mr. 
Combe says of the faculty of ^' Conscientiousness," which 
is classed as a mere "feeling :" 

" This faculty is of the very highest importance as 
'' a regulator of all the others. If Combati veness be too ac-. 
^' tive. Conscientiousness prescribes a limit to its indul- 
gence ; it permits defence, but no malicious aggression :. 
if Acquisitivencess urge too keenly, it reminds us of thei^ 
'^ rights of others : if Benevolencs tend towards profusion, 
this faculty issues the admonition — ^be just before you 
be generous: if Ideality aspire to its high delights, 
^'.when duty requires laborious exertions in a humble 
'' sphere. Conscientiousness supplies the curb, and bids 
'/the soaring spirit stoop its wing." 
. This extract, I should think, were enough to prove the 
l^ross inconsistency of these pretended philosophers. 
CofwAentiousness, which is not a Reflecting faculty,, is 
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here iiiTested with attributes by far the most important 
of any. Dr. Gall^ howerer, shonld not be incladed as a 
vender of this absurdity, for he totally denies the existence 
of such a faculty! In fact, the doctrine of any particniaf 
power predominating oyer, and directing, all the others, 
is entirely repugnant to their general plan, — utterly sub- 
sersiye of their whole hypothesis ! But listen to what the 
l^reat Spurzheim says. 

In the 14th lecture of a course, delivered by him in 
London, and published in ^^ The Lancef of August 20th, 
1825, he most positively asserts, (in entire accordance 
with Dr. Paterson,) that every faculty possesses, inherent- 
Iy> Will, Memory, Imaginaticn and Judgment. Regarding 
the latter, the following are his words. 

** There is no fundamental power of judgment, but it is 
** the attribute of the powers I have already spoken of. 
^ What we call a philosophical judgment in the reflective 

powers, what is that? The judgment of each power is 

confined to itself , as colour, melody, configuration, &c. ; 
^'but as we have spoken of certain reflective powers 
"which act diflFerently from others, we perceive these 
** powers sometimes to be active, and when they ate ac- 
* tive, then the result is that which is called a philosopfai* 
^ cal judgment : but it is not of itself a fundamental 
" power, it is merely the perfect state of action of the 
^ individual powers." 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to find, in the same Space^ 
less coherence, or connection of ideas, than this extract 
affords. When the Doctor says, that so often as the 
Reflective powers are active, ^ the result is that which is 
called apAifosopAtca/ judgment/ does he mean, pray, tfiat 
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tbere are (tw kinds of judgment, entirely different in their 
natares, and produced by essentially diflforent means? for, 
until he has explained, somewhat more intelligibly, this 
mysterious process, which he calls '' a philosophical judg- 
ment in the reflective powers," I must still propound to 
him his own question viz — "what is that?" It is sufficient 
for me, however, that he direcdy affirms, that *^ there is 
no fundamental power of judgment " but that, "thejudg^ 
ment of each power, as colour, melody, configuration, iic'^ 
(none of which are reflecting faculties,) " is confined to 
itself^ — and I leave it to any Phrenologist who pleases, 
to reconcile this, to the possibility of the reflecting pow* 
ers producing either ^^a philosophical Judgment,'' or 
the Reasoning faculty. What sort of reasoning, forsooth, 
could result — even from the united efforts of CausaUty, 
Comparison, Wit, and Imitation, which, at the highest 
enumeration, constitute the whole reflecting department, 
without the aid of the sovereign faculty of Conscien- 
tiousness — ^that faculty which, Spurzheim and Combe 
maintain, exclusively and independentiy discriminates, 
right from wrong — good from evil — truth from falsehood ? 
Mr. B. concludes his paper by starting some objections 
to my definition of the Reasoning Faculty ; but he adds, 
in a note, *^ Since the above was written, I have had rea- 
son to believe, tiiat my question regarding motive was 
urged, under a misapprehension of the sense in which 
Mr. Drummond used that word.'' Still, however, the wor- 
thy member determines to pose me. " I am content," he 
says, '' to yield M. D. quiet possession of motive as the 
" excitant of will, but would ask another question regard- 
** ihg the reasoning faculty. Are all acts of the brute 
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^ creattoa hitoluiitary ? They miist be so, if, as Mr. Dram- 
*^mand maintains, the reasoning faculty, — the '* Divinity 
•• which stirs only within ns," be essential to volition."* 

In answer to this, I refer the worthy member to my 
** Reply to the President's observations,*' and to the forego- 
ing extracts from the respected Professor Stewart. It is im- 
possible to draw any definite line of demarcation between 
Reason and Instinct. These, like many others, are mere 
tvords, substituted as a mantle to cover human ignorance. 
Mr. B. assumes, that the '' brute creation" do not reason; 
and that, therefore, all their acts are involuntary ; but be- 
fore, he proceeded to draw any such inference, he should 
have proved that they are neither guided by motives,* nor 
modified by experience. And, this I rather think, is what 
he or any other, to the end of time, will find it somewhat 
difficult to prove. 

To this objection. Dr. Patsrsox, condescends only to 
say, that it '' is puerile and erratic !" He seems, for once, 
to have discovered that there is wisdom in silence. Our 
anonymous '^ Phrenologist," however, has not taken it 
60 lightly. His paper may, indeed, be considered as exclu- 
sively directed to this particular objection. Let us, then, 
examine, what, in the shape of argument, he has brought 
to bear on the subject. 

He commences, in a style of considerable arrogance, by 
demanding ^'what Mr. Drummond means by the term 



* I have neyer asserted that ^ the Divinity stirs otdy within ua,** — A cele* 
bcated Doctor of the Sorbonne once said, to a litUe boy ^ I will give thee 
•n apple, my dear f«Uow, if thoa wilt tell me where God is?** — *' But I. will 
gire thee twQ apptof,'* repUed the boy, '* if thou wilt tell me where God 
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Reaaoninq FacuUy ?*' and it is certainly not n little for- 
tunate for me that I can so easily answer him, and in his 
own identical words too I I conceive, he says, ^ that the 
WiU is the decision of the Intellect on the motives pre- 
sented to it, — and if only one organ be acting, which it 
may be, the intellect, haying no motives to choose amongst, 
must follow its dictates. Bat if, as is generally, if not 
always, the case, a number of organs be in activity at the 
same moment, the intellect chooses between all motives 
presented to it, — sitting, as it were, in judgment np<m the 
motives to action, — the decision on which is followed by 
an act of the Will," 

Now, if the worthy Gentleman will but substitute my 
term *' Reastming Faculty** hft his word ^ Inteli^t,'* he has 
exactly, the grand desideratum — the No, 86 — which I 
contend is absolutely necessary to render Phrenology 
worthy of a moment's rational notice ! I care very little 
what name may be given to any thing, provided that it 
definitely express the idea intended ; but I cannot con^ 
pliment ^^ A Rhrenohffist*' on the energy of his perceptive 
powers. I have heard of a Butcher, running in all direo* 
tions in quest of his knife, which was the while, safely 
fixed between his teeth! and so it is with our ^ PArtno/o- 
gist" He cannot, for the soul of him, discover what tlie 
Reasoning Faculty is, although be is, at the same instant, 
describing it in the plainest language. Tkat which 
^ chooses between all the motives presented to it, — sit- 
ti^^g, as it w^re, in judgment upon the motives to action, — 
the dei^isioi^ on which is followed by an act of the Will^^*' 
is not only what I me<m by the term Jtea^njni; Faculi;^ 
but is almost, verbatim, my own recorded definition. 
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The worthy Geatlemsoi proceeds to affirm, Ihat the 
fti^§^iing Faculties" constitute Rearaon, which he re- 
baptises Intellect; doad, in support of this, he quotes 
largdy from Mr. Combe. I have already, I conceiye, demo- 
lished tills position ; but the destruction mil be still more 
complete, when I come to investigate the theory of on 
Organ iff Consdouiness : and I am almost convinced that, 
not only ^^ A Pkrmologist" but even Mr. Combe, should 
they ever meet these arguments, will no longer deceive 
themselves iato the belief of such palpable absurdity. 

''A PHR£Nou>OkST" ncxtassures us, that '' Mr. Combe 
giTes long |ind elaborate dissertations on each of these 
classes (of faculties) and also simple and highly satis- 
factory explanations of their Metaphysical powers ;" and 
that '^ he shews Perception, Conception, and Memory, to 
be merely cUfferexU degrees of activity of all the Intel* 
LBCTUA.L FacuUie$; and not Faculties themselves."' I do 
not know what '' A . PhrmkologiW may conceive to be 
^^ Mghly mtitfactory euq^anations."— An illiterate Hindoo 
is perfectly satisfied that a black stone is the eternal Deity ! 
end be neither wishes nor requires explanation ;* — but I 
have attentively perused Mr. Combe's Chapter '' On the 
modes nf Activity of the Intellectual Faculties," and have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it to be an incoherent rhap»- 
sody — every way unworthy of serious refutation I " Per* 
ception. Conception, Imagination* Memory, and Judg* 
ment," he asserts, are merely different degrees of activity 
of the same organs ! an assertion which, at once, annibi* 
lates bis hypothesis. What, ioi the name of common sense, 
could be the use of thirty*five differetit organs, when a 
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mere di&rence of actwiiy is alto|fether mAeieiit to 
produce sach astonishing results? On the same data, 
might not one organ, differently excited, far more simply 
and satisfactorily, account for the entire phenomena of 
mind If Are we to Jbe persuaded that 35 organs are neces- 
sary to perform that whieh we are assured any one of 
them may do, equally well, by a simple diffsrenceof 
modification? And what boots it, whatever may be the 
stze of an organ, when a mere increase of its activiiy, not 
only changes the measure of its power, but essentiany 
metamorphoses its nature and constitution!* 

After '' A Phrenologist'* had so boldly laid it down, that 
the '* Reflecting FiicuUies," (of which Spurshiem says there 
are two, and Combe four,) exclusively perform all the 
functions of Reason, Memory, l^c. it is not a little amusing 
to find that, in his next paragraph, he not only dem<dishes 
this, but, unmercifully, tears up the whole ground-work of 
Phrenology ! His words are these : — 

''Mr. Drummond, in the commencement of his ''Ad- 
'' dress,'' after making a few preliminary remarks, observes, 
" * that until the promulgation of Phrenology, Mind had 
''been uniformly considered as one homogeneous sub- 
" stance, and its powers and energies merely the different 
" states or modes of the one indivisible Mind.' In thi» 
" we all agree ; but, when he adds, ' that Phrenology broke 
"the dream,' &c. ' proclaiming that this indivisibility, this 
" datum, upon which the sages of the Earth had rested 
"their sublimest speculations and most abstruse inducti- 
ons, was utterly false and absurd,' I am obliged decid- 
edly to oppose the assertion, and believe that nothing 
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'"^bttt an mtacqaaintance with the system which, I beg to 
«' remark, is inexcusable in a Member of a Society insti- 
^ tuted for its cultivation, could have' allowed him to say 
** any thing of the kind." 

I do not, however, mean to insinuate, that our ** Phrena^ 
hgist,'* while under such powerful excitement of his '^ Or- 
gan of Destrnctiveness," contemplated the ruin he has ac- 
complished. On the contrary, I am satisfied that, so far 
from beinpf conscious of uttering a gross absurdity, he 
chuckled himself over the wisdom of his consistency! Al- 
though he had declared, that certain organs exclusively 
perform particular functions in the mental economy, — 
functions that all the others are quite incapable of per- 
ibrming, — he does not seem to be at all aware, that this 
explicitly proclaims the mind's heterogeneity. He cou- 
rageously insists that each of the thirty-five ^^ faculties" 
has a particular inece of brain, whereby it performs its par- 
ticular, and, in most cases, directly opposite, duty ; and 
yet, no way abashed, he says — ^^' Wb are all agrbbd, 
that mind is one homogeneous substance^ and thai its powers 
and energies are merely the different states or modes of the 
one indivisible mind /" 

For a more complete exposition of this bare-faced de- 
reliction, I refer to my ^' Examination of Mr. A/s Reply ;" 
where I have shown, that denying the mind's homogeneity, 
and asserting that its powers and enei^es are not different 
states of the same indivisible substance, is virtually all 
that constitutes Phrenology-*-and which being dissolved, 

" * ' ** The rest is noaglit bat leather and pniiiellft.'' 

But to do " A Phrenologist" justice, I admit that, while 
guilty of such egregious obliquity, lie is not acting without 
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a precedeirit; altiioafck I masU at ib» B9mt Uine, ipform 
him, that the torgiYeraation of one maa can never excuse 
the ignorance of another '^ A PhrfnologiaV' hfm c^rfMi* 
nothing of his oum in support of this anomalous positiim^ 
bot has entirely sheltered himself under the protecting 
wing of Jfr« Combe ; whence he pours forth long> and* in 
his opinion, unanswerable quotations. I shall, thereforey. 
abandon our fmowymou* friend, and follow up the greater> 
game which he has started, previously exhibiting all that, 
the Edinburgh Phrenologist has advanced on the sul^^ct* 
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- MR.Ck>MBB. '' As Phrenological observation establishes 
^the existence of a plurality of mental faculties, eadi 
^ connected with a particular part of the brain, the ques« 
*^ tion occurs, is the mind simple, or an aggregate of se* 
'^ parate powers ? It is extermely difficult to give a satiis« 
''factory answer to this inquiry. Looking at the facta 
presented to us by observation, the most obvious inf^* 
rence seems to be, that the mind consists of an aggregate^ 
of powers, and that one of them, supplies the feeUngr of 
personal Identity, or the I of Consciousness^ to which, 
^ as their substance, all the oth«r leelings and capacities 
''bear reference. This view is strongly supported by 
** some of the phenomena of insanity ; for patients alr^ 
^sometimes insane in the feeling of personal identity^ 
^ and in no otiber faculty of the mind. Such individual* 
*f lose all consdonsness for their past and proper person 
'' nality, and imagine thepaselves diiSerent persons altoge* 
7 4ber ; while, with the exception of this erroneous im«. 
'/ pre3sion^ they feel ajid think correctly. Under the head* 
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^ of Memory, in a snbseqient part of this woik, an al>- 
^ stract will be fooAd of a case of diTided personality; 
^occarring through cli^eaBe, reported bjr Dr. Dyob of 
^ Aberdeen to Dr. Hen&v Dbwak, and by him published 
^ in the Transactions of tbe Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
^ A drailar case is stated in " The Medical Repository,** 
^communicated by Dr. Mitch bll to the Reverend Dr. 
'* NoTT, date January 181ft. * When I was employed/ 
''says he, ^eaiiy in December 1815, with several other 
^ gentlemen, in doing tbe duty of a visitor to the United 
** States Military Academy at West Point, a very extra- 
'' ordinary case of DonUe Consciousness, in a woman, 
^was related to me by one of the professors. Major 
'^EUicott, who so worthily occupies the mathenutticat 
^ chair in diat seminary, vouched for the correctness: of 
*^ the following narrative, the subject of which is related' 
''to him by blood, and an inhabitant of one of tbe wesitern' 

'^ counties of Pemtisylvania :-«<*Mi8s R " - possessed, 

'f naturally, a very good oonstitntieai, and arrived at adult 
'^ age without havisig it imqpoifed by disease. She po^- 
" teased an excellent capacity, and enjoyed foir ^NP<^tn- 
" nities to acquire knowledge. Besides the dcHueatie 
^ arts and social attainments, she had improved her mind 
'* by reading and conversation, and was weU versed in 
« penmanship. Her memory wa» eapacioos, and stored 
'^with a coipiojis stock of ideas. Unexpectedly, and 
** wi Aont any focewarmng, she Ml into a pTofimnd 
^ sleep, whidi eentinued several hours beyond Ae o? di» 
''^^nary term. On wakinf^, she was discovered te^ liave 
''lost every trails of acquired knowledge. Her meeMry 
*^ wan tabutaraMO^'^^aU mstifm^holh qfwotds j^Md thmg^^ 
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^ wert obliterated and gone. It wM faand necessary for 
^' her to leant every thing again. She even acquired, by 
new efforts, the arts of spelling, reading, writing, and 
calculating, and gradually became acquainted widi the 
'' persons and objects around, Uke a being for thefir^ time 
** brought into the world. In these exercises she made 
** considerable proficiency. But, after a few months, ano- 
'' ther fit of somnolency invaded her. On rousing from it, 
** she found herself restored to the state she was in b^re 
** the first paroxysm ; but was wholly ignorant of every 
** event and occurrence that had befallen her afterwards* 
*^ The former condition of her existence, she now calls the 
^ Old State, and the latter the New State ; and she is as 
^ unconscious of her double character as two distinct per- 
** sons are of their respective natures. For example, in her 
*' old state, she possesses all her original knowledge ; in 
** her new state only what she acquired since. If a gen- 
*' tleman or lady be introduced to her in the old state, and 
** vice versa, (and so of all other matters,) to know them 
*' satisfactorily she must learn them in both states. In 
'' the old state, she possesses fine powers of penmanship, 
** while in the new, she writes a poor awkward hand, hav- 
" ing not had time or means to become expert. During 
^ four years and upwards, she has undergone periodical 
^ transitions from one of these states to the other. The 
^ alterations are always consequent upon a long and sound 
^ sleep. Both the lady. and her family are now capable 
^of conducting the affair without embarrassment. By 
'* simply knowing whether she is in the old or new state, 
** they regulate the intercourse, and govern themselves ac- 
*' cordingly. A history of her curious case is drawing up 
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*' by the- E«?elmi4 Timothy Aldin of MeadviUe^' ^ Such 
cases as the foregoing:, ha^e led somepersons to the in* 
ference, that the feeling of personal idcoBitity is a primi-^ 
tive mental affection, connected with a particular organ^ 
" and hence liable separately to disease ; and because we 
'' have ascertained that each of the other primitive feelings 
^ and intellectual powers is also manifested by a separate 
'' organ, the mind has appeared to them to consist of an 
'' aggregate of powers acting together. This view corres- 
ponds with the apprehension of mankind in general, for 
popular language is framed on the principle of the J of 
Consciousness being distinct from the other mental af-- 
fections. We speak of evil thoughts intruding them* 
" selves into our mind ; and of our having strong desires 
'* which u)e forbear to indulge. In such expressions, the 
'^ our and we seem to mean the principle of personal idcn- 
'' tity ; and the evil thoughts and desires appear to be re- 
*' garded as affections of that principle, originating from 
*' sources distinct from it, and different from one another.*' — 
The more general opinion of philosophers is, that the 
mind is a simple and indivisible substance, and that the 
several faculties are merely different stales of it. This 
'^ view is espoused by my excellent friend the Reverend 
David Wulsh, who successfully shews, that it is con- 
'^ sistent with the phrenological doctrine of a plurality of 
'' organs. ' The leading doctrine," says he, ' of Phrenology 
^^ is, that different portions or organs of the brain are con- 
'^ nected with the primitive feelings of the mind." The truth 
'' of this position can obviously be ascertained only by ob- 
'^ servation. But, taking it for granted that it is true, it 
'' may be asked, bow it can be reconciled with the great 
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^prindple to wlidi •# ftcqaent ntbutmm has beea ntad^, 
^that the pimcrf, tlMNigbts, aad fiidiiigs of the mind are 
^<* Bot differeBt from the mied, bvt sieiely the ivind itself 
^ existiBg iB differeBt 0tBtee1"«-« 

** It is Bot neccssBiyi iB stvdyiBg PbiBBolc^, te decide 
^ which of these views is the conrect iBterpfetatioB of 
^ natare, because the effects of the off aas ob the miBd is 
^^ the sane, whieherer of then be adopted. Holdkig the 
^ raiBd to eoBsist of an aggregate of powers^^-rthoB each 
^ aets by means of a particular ofgaoi aad is BiaBifeeted 
^* with a degree of energy in proportion to its size. Vifw- 
^ ing it as a simple substance, capable of existiag in a 
^Tariety of states, it enters into each state by means of 
^ a separate organ : when the organs are spontaneondy 
^aotiye, they induce their relatiye states; witfaotit tiieit 
^ inflnence these cannot take {dace : when they are targe, 
^ the states are excited vigorovsly ; when they are smalT, 
^they exist feebly. The reader fiMxy tker^ore ad§pt 
^ whichever theory appeare to himself preferable. In the 
^ following pages the faculties will be treated of as dis«- 
^ tinct mental powers, connected with separate organs, 
^ because this view enables me to bring out the doctrine 
^ more simply and luminously, than by considering them 
^ as merely particular states of the general power«-4he 
^ Mind ; and diis language, moreover, is correct evMi on 
^ the latter hypothesis, because, according to this view, 
. ^when the organ of Causality, for example, is largely 
^ possessed, the individual is capable of reasoning logi* 
** cally and acutely ; of which mental acts he is incapaMe, 
^ when it is greatly deficient. The word /octitty or power 
^therefore, is used to express tl|e quality which is pes* 
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«« MMed ui tiM M*« and IM< iD the btlMf cMft^ Amd lAkb, 
temg oe/ive^ to kyUunatelj d#iligiitttecl| Md mkiTentiUy 
f»oo|^«d» by eittM of timte tantig.'' f^^MMi qf Pkri^ 
''Biflagf <Pag»8 61 to 6&) 

. Jlr. Combe ootuameei by Mjiiig^ tbftt frMli **tbeiiloti 
ff yMmited to uo by oho^rYOlloiii, tbe moot obTiOoo iBfeN 
'* oBCo oeoMS to bt, that tbo lOiad consifito of ati agi^tegato 
of i^oivon^ aad tbat om (rf* iboii^ suppites tiio feidtiig of 
pofsoikal ideotity^ or tbo J of coasmruntiess^ t^ wfaich^ 
as their sabstance^ all other feelings asd cayocitioo bear 
** f efecoooe/' Ho forthtr aaserta^ '' that this view is ftvodg- 
If ftapfoiVed by oomo of the phtnoilidma of insanity ;^ and 
tben ^|lae4os aa elabocato totatnoMnt of a particolat oase^ 
to prof e tbat aiicb a wparate fatSuIty nmit exist 
: A re^pemoal of my jbr»# paper will show, that my $6re* 
dd 9ag\Mem/U^ ^iimol Pbronology» are oaiy divisiofls of 
one kuKlperaUo olqoclion, vis* the impoaribibtjr of its ae^ 
cocintii^ for persmud idimiUy, w, im other vtmis, mH^Ie 
cmseioumeaM. I bad befofO mo ao array of 85 distiaot aad 
9ef asate facuUif s« each operattag by aD orpan, cooilioting 
(rf a pttrtiealar poriiott of the eorebrala or corebelhtm ; bitt^ 
anjfd the andtitade of heierogmwous nMinci$, I coatd dii^ 
oorer fieitlier bond of omoa not coanci} of oOatoi^l ;-«^ adb 
pQ««r'.* (to use the wordo of oUr aaOaymoaa ^^ PAr^teofo^ 
fill") '' whidi ooHeclod and oombimfd aU Iho ^numliond, 
fedii&ga^ and Uea^ tioAi eaa be ootipaflioed frooa N4. 1 to 
No.d5"~iA Aort^ I iaw ito )^aibiU^^ oa tibo pifactplaa 
of this pretended science, whereby a biMnail btinf coiM 
be Umselft 1 tbet eforo i<|eeted Pbreaology. 

I jaow fiftd^ howevofi* that tiua dectiim waa rash and' 
fMOMtaia. IheAfoiMrtedmyiotiOMatfW»ttiobritoglM# 
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^ to tibat which is already the whole, nothingt can be added** 
-^altogether forgetting, that such saperannnated axionui* 
although criteria in science and philosophy, are quite in*' 
applicable to Phrenology ; for, we are now assured, that' 
besides all the faculties, there is still aito^Jker, which '' sup- 
plies the feeling of personal identity, or the J of conscious- 
ness, to which, as their substance, all the other feelings' 
and capacities bear reference,*' — a faculty, whose influ-' 
ence and importance, at once, reduces the remainder to 
absolute nothingness ! 

On their map of the cranium, however, we search In 
▼ain, for any speck of this important territory. They have' 
carefully named, and precisely laid down the boundaries, 
of the acknowledged 35 Principalities, many of which; it 
might easily be proved, deserve no such distinctions but 
of this Paramount power, this Imperial dominion, — ^to 
which all the ether petty states are declared to be mere 
subjects and tributaries, — no vestige is to be found ! In 
their catalogue of mental energies, its name has never ap- 
peared ; in their ivhimsical divisions of the cranium, its 
site is utterly rejected ; and in the verbose definitions o^ 
their fancied faculties, there is not discoverable the most 
distant allusion to its nature or existence! My worthy 
friends may now, if they please, laugh at me for asserting 
the necessity of a 36th ifaculty, when they find that the 
great leaders of phrenology are s6 distressed for the want 
of an additional power, which, like Aaron's Serpent, swal- 
lows up all the rest. 

But the absurdity of these Phrenologists does not mere- 
ly consist in refusing to recognize a faculty which, never- 
theless, Ihey declare must exist. ^Hiey are not contented 
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t^h ttsserting, fbat theye is an orfran wbich is the^'«i6-^ 
sf once*' ot all the others, and then leaving us to hnnt after 
it, wherever we please;, their whole reasoning, if reason- 
ings it can be called, uniformly involves, and frequently 
declares, the positive non-existence of any such power. 
To quote from their writings, however, all that might be 
adduced in support of this, would be to copy almost the 
whole they have written ; but as specimens, I propose the 
following. — 

** It would be impossible to have a conception of parti- 
'' cular dreamS) or ideas and sensations, if the brain were 
'^ one single organ, and if every faculty were not attached 
^ to a particular and independent organ/' (Spurzheim, 
Page 217.) 

Now, in every position and in every motion of the 

body other muscles are active. In the same way it is 

^ conceivable, that every kind, of sensation or idea is at- 

^ tached to a particular organ/' (Spurzheimy Page 230.) 

'' When an impression is made upon the hand, it is not 

the organs of touch which form the conception of the 

f object making the impression: but the nerves of feeling 

** in the hand receive the impression, and a faculty of the 

mind perceives the object.'* (Combe, Page 260.) 

Dr. Spurzheim states, that the Upper IndividuaUty 
recognises the activity of every other faculty, whether 
'' external or internal ; and acts, in its turn, upon all of 
^Hhem/' No doubt, if Cautiousness be affected, and 
violent fright ensue, at the sight of a certain object, it is 
Individuality which observes it ; and if, at a distance of 
time afterwards, it become the topic of conversation, 
^Mndividuality recollects not only the appearance of tba 
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•^tt|ect,>iit dM the nenlal Ikct 4lut ftar wM Oma Mi 
"« mt bekolding it/' (Omfa, Page 262.) 

^ Bverf facohf, wlie» in actios, firoM wlmtever cassob 
^ piodacea the kmd of feeUsf , or forma the kmd of ideai^ 
'' skeady expbined, aa veaulttsf iiom ita aatatal oobp 
''atiHition/' (Cbai&a, Page 3?0.) 

^Ttelawaiif the JTiioien^ aad Ai^icliiif £EU»iilliea aiie 
^ diflbieot: Tfaeae faculties farm Iduu, md peirom$ 

Relations; they are subject to the will, or rathec eoMtif 

late wiU tbemaehrea ; and thej amisler to tbe ^catifica- 
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"* twaot diee^her lacnltitti vribkh^aly feeL"« . 

^' The fibcaltiea» alaei^ m&jr be aeti¥e fMMa iaieiaaal <eac^ 
'^ citemeBt of the orgaai^ And then the Junda of id^efua 
'' which they are fitted to form are presented inToinataiilj 
** lo ilhe mind. The mosi^taa feela the notea JZottfcap^n 
*^ hitn w^ealkdform A man in whom Number ia poweifiil 
*fwaA ^aotive, cmkulaUs by u tmiwral impuli^. Ho im 
^ arfaom F^nai ia vigorous, ^oooei^ea figures by iniiBmai 
^ imspiratiann He in wbon CaaaaUty ia powerfid!^ and 
'' aicti¥ej R£aamts mhUe Aa tbmk& tMhaut an ^orL , ,|^a 
'' im. whom Wit is energetic^ feels witty conceptioua ftav»* 
^ing into his mind sponiOMmmhfp andsusn^ui timM$ and 
*^ places ujkm Aa w^uld wiA them moI ^o appear J*% {Cam/be 

^ Mr. t^omb* aecoitis Co each «f the fteffecfing' fao«ftie9 all Cb9 alM^atetf 
n^ a9WQK9 of aniodi and tayi* that the-ojUiera anl^ ^*J[ceL" It wiU» bon^f 
•?er, be shown stfbseqaently, that feeling and conscioatoess are dynoiiyinou^ 
inm§ ; aiaathii every sepuitefiNliDc ttSagyiB a wpaiaie myi didtiaaiidta* 
tity.— -But what he means by saying^ that the Reflecting faculties '* are sub- 
ject fo the Win, or rather censtitvto Will thMMelvM^** my ofgaai of Imagi- 
matioa can bjf Qo. effort arrive at ! 

t r have frequently stated that anthe fkcultfes of Phresotog^sfs are mm- 
\y iiM imAmtit ; aiMtl am fiarehr y sliaM^ to tjia after^nfaal afar. Comfat kef 
assert^. The knowing faculties, he says, act by "a natural impulse'* — *'iii- 
^ekaitMPillf, $tai- tfOtmM oaaly .">*4awMnBtyy lfti»cfckf ^ iba BgarfifJag obi^ 



^JBadi faciiHjr perfoimk the Mt of conoeptioa ui itv 
^ own spfaeie."' ( Cw^be, Pftg* 379.) : ^ 

'' £ach ers^uft wiU enable the miad to recall the iaipres* 
^ aioiis which it served at first te. reaoiTe. Thua^ the orgaa 
^ of Time will recali aotea fomierly beaid^ aad give the 
^memory of music. Fona will recall figures forjuerly 
f* observed, and give the memory of |iersofl0» of {ucturesy 
^ or of crystals, and produce a talent for becoimiig learn* 
'^ed lA matters coaaected with such objects. Individaa* 
^ lity will give the memcMry for facts^ and render a per- 
^ son dkiUed in history^ both natural and civiL A persim 
<^ in which Causality is powerful, will posses a aataral 
^ meoiory for metaphysics* Hence there may be us nmmjf 
* kinds of memory m there are Knotvmg^ and Refiectmg 
"^Orgems:' ^ Comtek Page 393.) 

Here every faculty is» unequivocally^ invested with the 
attributes of sansaiion, eencqfiian^ jfc* while the greater 
portion of them have also jud^ciiC and mfimory; which 
is directly awarding to each a consciousness exolusivdy 
te otim ; thereby rendering a particular faculty jG»r that 
purpoee not only useless, but impossible. Xt is evident^ 
however, that Mr. Combe has been led into this palpaUe 
eoatradietioik by his tgnoranee of the true aatore of ttiat 
abetmse principle which is expressed by the word 

* reasons without an effort,** of course, also mvolttntarily and spontaneously; 
i«cl m for Wit, anotketr of tha sane alavated, geade^ it not only powers its 
cojiceptions '* spontaneously*' but even *^ at times, and places when he (its 
fiOfrietor) w«ttld wish them net to appear!" If these be not de^icriptions 
of imtinctSf it is high time, in my opinion, that such a term were expunged, 
ftom human language. 

It would be fexy obliging in Mr. Combe if he would inform us, .what kind 
of Being the He, or proprietor of these spontaneous, involuntary, and imper- 
IkltDt facvttiea veaU^ is>^Wkere be rasidesy aad wbU is the temtro of his 
proprietorship I I shall certainly not part with him without making some 
SMlbeseiMiiUiyi«l»th»«aliiieofUwMyateiieeg^ii^^ 
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Camcimumm. It in not otherwise conoeiTeable— ttfter 
Spanheim had laid it dowii» that ** every kind of sensa- 
tion or idea is attached to a particidar organ/- and he 
had himself declared, that <' there may be as many 
kinds of memory as there are Knowing and Reflecting 
organs/ — how he could, nevertheless, still imagine, that 
there can be one faculty only endowed with Cimscumsmess. 
These specolators seem to encounter no difficulty in 
believing, that certain faculties of the mind may conceive, 
feel, remember, &c. and yet, at the same time be entirdy 
ignorant of such proceedings ; while it remains for another 
faculty which does not conceive, feel, or remember, to 
know, or be conscious of, these and all other modes of 
mental existence! A little reflection, however, would 
have taught them the gross fallacy of tliis assumption. 
''Sensation' (says an eloquent philosopher) ''is not the 
" object of consciousness difibrent from itself, but a parti- 
" cular sensation is the consciousness of the moment ; as 
a particular hope, or fear, or grief, or resentment, or 
simple remembrance, may be the actual consciousness 
" of the next moment." — *^ To suppose the mind to exist 
" in two different states, in the same moment, is a mani- 
" fest iabsurdity. To the whole series of states of the 
mind, then, whatever the individual momentary succes- 
sive states may be, I give the name of our conscious- 
ness — using that term, not to express any new state 
" additional to the whole series, (for to that, which is 
" already the whole, nothing can be added, and the mind, 
" as I have already said, cannot be conceived to exist at 
" once in two different states,) but merely as a short mode 
f'of expressing the wide variety of our feelings; in the 
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^^ jMime Hia&ner, as I use any otber generio^oidj for ck* 
<< pressing briefly the individual Tari^ties compifidbendQd 
^' under it. There are not sensati^^, thoughtsi passions, 
f' and also consciousness, any more than there is quadru- 
** ped or animal, as a sepctrate being, to be added to the 
'' wolves, tigers, elephants, and other living creatures, 
'^ which I include under those terms/' — I am conscious of 
^' a certain feeling, really means, no more than this — I 
'^ feel in a certain manner, or, in other words, my mind 
*' exists in that state which constitutes a certain feeling ; 
*^ — the mere existence of that feeling, and not any addi- 
^ tional and distinguishable feeling that is to be termed 
'' consciousness, being all which is essential to the state 
'' of my mind, at the particular moment of sensation; for 
'^ a pleasure, or pain, of which we are not conscious, is a 
'^ pleasure, or pain, that, in reference to us, at least* has 
^* no existence." Broum's Lectures on the Philosophy of 
4he Human mind.— (Vol. 1st.— Pages 226 & 227.) 

To feel, and to be conscious of that feeling, then, are one 
and the same: as a feeling of which we are not conscious, 
would be exactly a feeling which is not felt! Mr. Combe 
has said, and said truly, that ^' when an impression is made 
upon the hand, it is not the organs of touch which form 
the conception of the object making the impression ;" but, 
when he goes on to say that, '' the nerves of feeling in the 
hand receive the impression, and a faculty of the mind 
perceives the object," I would ask him how he ibtou;s this, 
and how it can be possible, unless the particular faculty is 
^onsciotis of the perception ? He has already said, that one 
gifted power is a)one sentient of what is passing amid all 
the lest. How, then, can aay other faculty perceive thci 
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o)))eet nrnking flie fmpreasioay any more than ^Ijbe iMnres 
<if feeling in the faaad," wMeh fera no ooneeplioos w(i«t- 
•▼er? The doctrine of a ptaralitjr of mental faciiltieB» mad 
one of them alone endowed with conecioosneee, is a base* 
lees chimera of ddeded fancy. The Tery essence send 
distin^ishing attribnte of Mind is conscioasness ; a fa^ 
cnlty of the mind, therefore, without tiiis attribate, is an 
impossible conception-«a gross contraciiotion in terms! 

The doctrine of a separate organ of conscioasness is, 
noreoter, as little reconcilable to phrenology as to com- 
mon sense and philosophy. What I hate remarked, re- 
garding Reosofi, is eqnally applicable to Canectotiamii.* 
No additional intiinci, widi an org;aa limited to its own 
locality, (which all the orgams are dedsvred to be,) could 
Inform the duties of this all-pervading faBctioB^*---Nor si 
k possible Ami any faculty, acting by a local organ, could 
extond its iniuence beyond that oi^an : for ^' a thing cannot 
act whend it is not.** The cMrgaa of such a compveheasive 
ineulty would be tbe wboh brain; the whole brain, tliere- 
fere, would be one organ, and the faculty of consdoua- 
ness, the whole mind — a conclusion wiiich, at one blow, 
annihilates aH the apparatus and assomptiens of Pbror 
nologyrt* 

* When I asserted that Phrenology denies the existence of Reason and 
Memory, (and I might have added, of Will, Imagination &c.) it was purely 
to the ground, that it rejected ConscionsncM— which is, indeed, bat a— t h e ? 
lam ta ^spvata^he tame thing : for what is Reasoning, Rememheraig, 4cci» 
iMit the em9eitmame9$ t^f suck acts i 

, jf Itis scavoely isomprehenaible how all this did not suggest itself to Mr. 
Combe, and, thereby, save him from sending forth to the world such unae- 
^untable imaginings. He seems to be fully aware, that if the said ^ OrgM 
cff conscicmsnevs" be out of tune, and its play so«]^ded, the operallMi ai^M 
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What tbon, it may be aidLed; lure w# t^ fUj to fhii taam^ 
90 graveiy aitl6»ted» of the Lad]r m PeaasylraAia, ^riHrhNit 
hi9r old coaacio«jiB€a0 and a^qtiiced' a new ooey each ^ 
wbichy peffiodiaaUy and faa rotation^ took posseaacm oi hot. 
oavthljF tabemaele^ with as mach facUity tok she ckaiif(Od het 
night^gowftl aadwho ^ivasasuaconicioasof heff doubk^ 
ckayactw as two distinct peraoas aro of dietr feipectifiS' 
natures ?" We axe told that, ea waking firofld a prof^Mmd 
sleepi the- weman'a ^memevy was tofr^le rMM^^-^Blli Tes-^ 
tiffes both of woids and ihingn w^rs. obHtemted and f ese.~ 
It was found necessaiy for her to leam everf thing again. 
She even acqnired, bj new efforts, the arts of spelling; 
readings writingy and >caIculatioti, and gradoaffy beoft«i# 
acquainted with the persons around^ like a being fov tbe^ 
irst time bvonght into die woridr'' Btrt is it n^t fathei< 
vngalar» that this Pennsylvanian prodigy shonid ha^ com^ 

the others immeduitely ceases: Sow he olearfty adHiUe» that when Mam fk*^ 
old consciousaees left her^ e^ery other faculty fled along with it, 1^04 thaty 
of course, had not another faculty of consciousness been in waitlds, and readjf 
to leap into her, all the rest were forever annihilated ! Might it not have oc- 
^rred to Mr. Ceftbe, fhiit the existence of sach a power as ttifd, was little m 
accordance with his doctrine, that ^each faculty perfonns fka Act cyf teott^p^ 
tion m ita owa ayh^re"— that *'«icA.oisaa will enable th« tiiiUl to MUtll the 
impressions which it served at ftist to reeeira** — that *' theipa are aa laasy 
kinds of memory as there are knowing and reflecting organs,^'* &c. ^c.^^Why 
4fd it not occur to biifi that this faculty, (which he musters in the rank and 
l|le of .the inrl^vte thhrty-ftre,) Wag, tyona fide, and ^tetadlfety, the American 
Lady Jbrfty^awl, hut Ibt wtiioh, she WM no m&fif Misi > ■ > ' ^ hil A 
aha was the Qoeea of Sbeba, or Aleiaode? the Oraat? The analttot HtM^ 
tion might have convinced the worthy GentlemaB, that c^iiciaafllPMia ia b^l 
another name for the sou!, mind or intellect; and that it efl^ectually com- 
prehends — nay l«— ^all that can he conceived to exist, ehker of feeling or 
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menced her edncadon by learning to ipettf for as **att 
vuiige$, boih of words and things, were obUteraied and 
gone,'* the far more difficnlt art of artieulation had first to 
be OTeroome^ besides the acquisition of a langvmge, av 
dead to her as Hebrew or Chinese. And previous to tills 
important step, bow much must she have experimented 
upon the senses of touch and vision, before acquiring any 
notion whatever of shape, distance, or magnitude f What 
a helpless and unfortunate object must not this great in* 
fant have been; — incapable of locomotion; — incapable of 
feeding, cleaning, or covering, herself— or of expressing 
any natural want but by cries and emotions; and how long 
must not this imbecility have continued before the first 
beam of rationality dawned upon her mind! Yet, are we 
accurately informed, that the space of time, firom the period 
when her memory was ** a tabula rtua," until she had, ''by 
new efforts, made considerable proficiency in the arts of 
spelling, reading, writing and calculating" — from the hour 
when she was '^ like a being for the first time brought into 
the world," until we find her Mistress of these varied and 
useful accomplishments — was, mirabile dictu, only ''a 

FBW M0T<THS!!!" 

Although it is asserted that a Reverend Divine drew up 
this '^ curious case,'" and that a Professor of Mathematics 
vouched for its correctness, we must pity the credulity 
that can indulge in such extravagance. The day, it may 
be hoped, is gone, when the authority of learned names 
could dupe and enslave mankind : and the well-attested 
miracles of Southcote and Hohenlohe, are too fresh in our 
remembrance, to admit the validity of any human testi- 
mony, when opposed to our experience of the known and 



eUttablished laws of nature; — ^wbich^ rightly undefstood, 
id preferring the assertion of ^a fallible and erring creature, 
ti^.tiie immutable and eternal voice :of€rod! But even 
sibnittiiig that this strange America^ tale were true> I 
cannot discov^ how it could assist Phrenologists in esta<^ 
Uishing the existence of a separate organ qf cansctous^ 
fiea» — but quite the contrary. For if any conclusion can 
be drawn from such premis^^ it must certainly be, that 
the woman in question, had two such organs. It then 
follows, that granting them all they require, they prove 
too much, and, therefore, nothing. 

The last portion of the hypothesis remaining to be ex- 
amined, is that which Mr. Combe gives us as the *^ view" of 
his *^ excellent friend, Thb Revbrbnd David Welsh" — 
viz. " that the mind is a simple and indivisible substance^ and 
that the several faculties are merely different states of it" 

That The Reverend David Welsh, or any other sober 
minded person, should take this " view" of the subject, is 
nothing at all remarkable ; for such has not only been the 
view, but the conviction, of almost every one who haa 
reasoned on the subject, from the first dawn of philosophy 
until the grand discovery of Dr. Gall. But, that Mr. 
Combe should be cajoled into the belief that this view of 
his Reverend friend, '^ is consistent with the Phrenologi- 
cal doctrine of^ a plurality of organs," is something be- 
yond remarkable ! Nor is our surprise lessened, when he 
gravely asserts that, whether the mind be single, or con- 
]ftists of 35 heterogeneous parts, is a question, — so fkt as 
'^Phrenology is concerned, — of no importance whatever ; 
and that " the reader may, therefore, adopt whichever theo- 
Ti/i^appears to himself pr^erable /" 
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It would be difficult, I ghoitld think, while pamiinB 
this, to keep one's Orgam qf RisiHUiy under due oontiol 1 
Mr. Combe has wrilteu • large and elaborate Tolnme, to 
illastrate and defend a new system of the human mind, 
which Gall had discovered^ and Spunheim amplified: 
via. that the brain is not a Mingle organ, but an aggrof^te 
of thirty-five, which are the working tools of an equal 
mimber of mental faculties, each of them pcrfiDrming its 
own particular duty, and most of them arrayed in deadly 
opposition ; — one propensity devoutly adoring Gtod, am>« 
ther, as sincerely worshipping Mammon ;— this, inciting 
to torture and destroy, that, to succour and save ! and 
that the joint operation of this heterogeneous assemblage, 

'^ Good coonteraetiDg ill, aad gladness wo/* 

constitutes all the feelings and alt the operations of the 

human mind. Further, it is declared, that each of these 

fhculties is, independently and exclusively^ a sentient 

beings and that there is no other faculty of sensation ; 

while certain classes of them *' form ideas and perceive 

relations/'* having distinct and separate memories for their 

own individual purposes. — there being "as many kinds of 

memory as there are Knowing and Reflecting Organs.^f 

Dr. Sparssheim directly affirms, that " the Judgment of each 

power is confined to itself," and that " there Is no Amda- 

mental power of judgment.''^ And Dr. Murray Paterson, 

the apostle to the Eastern Gentiles, positively affirms, that 

*' every organ wills, or wishes, or desires to be gratifiedf. 
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* Cbnibe's System of Phrenology page, t7S. 
t Combfr's System of Phrenolofy page^ MS. 
t Spurzheim's 14tli L«ctare--The liaac«t aO(Ii A«g, Mf , 
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and diis by its owb oroaled» inbereot^ or sovereign energy ;'' 
and that any ooe of tbem, by its '' individual excitation^ 
e^dn^ively retains the remembrance of this will^ wiah^ or 
desine/'^-^Tet in defiance of tbese, and a thousand other 
aucb asseverations and attesapted ptroofe of the mind's he- 
terogeneity, Mr. Combe escapes, at once, as be imagines^ 
from all the ^consequences of his difficnltaes and absnrdi* 
ties, by nnblushiogly avowing, that ^^ whether the mind is 

A 

a simple ajoMl indivisible substance, and the several facnl- 
t'es are merely different states of it," or '^consists of an 
aggregate of powers, each acting by means of a particalsdr 
organ-^^-that wbedier the one or the other " of these views 
is the correct interpretation of nature" — ^' in studying phre- 
nology, it is not at all necessary to decide ; and that ^' the 
Reader may, therefore, adopt whichever theory appears to 
himsdfprrferabk /" 

I have, perhaps, followed Mr« Combe far enough — but 
I will chase him further, and prove, satisfactorily, that 
the mind's divisibility or indivisibility, which he affects 
to treat as a point of no consequence to his hypothesis, 
involves the whole question of the truth or falsehood of 
Phrenology. And, although I have previously urged this 
argument, its vital importance demands a more complete 
and particular analysis. 

What Metaphysicians mean by *' Faculties of the 
mind" are the different capabilities and susceptibilities 
which it is known to possess ; and which, they believe^ to 
be merely different states of the same indivisible sub* 
stance. Thus, the mind and its faculties cannot be dif- 
ferent existences, as the faculty of Beasoning, for instance, 

* Dr. Pateraon's Reply to my pape^— Calcutta John Ball lUthSepL IS07« 
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is bnt the mind existing in a certain state^ which we have 
been taught to designate by that particular appellation. 

What Phrenologists mean by ** Faculties of the mind," 
they have never directly explained, nor, in my firm con- 
viction, have they ever inquired into. Hence the source of 
all the tergiversation and contradiction, with which their 
speculations so fruitfully abound ; and from this arises 
the particular absurdity of Mr. Combe's declaring, at 
one time, that each of them with its corporeal organ, 
is an independently sentient being, and at another, that 
the human mind is one simple and indivisible unit.^ 

To obtain, therefore, a clear explanation, I now demand 
of Mr. Combe, to say explicity, what he wishes to be 
understood by the often reiterated expression — *^ Facul^ 

* In proof of this ignorance and tergiversation, I beg leave to qaote, a 
•econd time, the following paragraph from Combe's '* System of Pkrenolcgy iV 

" The faculties, also, may be active from internal excitement of the organs, 
and then the kinds of ideas which thay are fitted to form are presented in- 
voluntarily to the mind. The musician feels the notes flowing on him un- 
called for. A man in whom number is powerful and active, calculates by 
a natural impulse. He in. whom form is vigorous, conceives figures by in- 
ternal inspiration. He in whom causality is powerful and active, reasons 
while he thinks, without an effort He in whom wit is energetic, feels witty 
conceptions flowing into his mind spontaneously, and even at times and 
places when he would wish them not to appear." (Page 876.) 

The positive amount of all this is, that ideas, or conceptions are not fonn- 
ed by the mind, but by the organs; whence, they flow into the mind, (cut 
and dry, like particles of ground flour into a miller's receiver!) — that all the 
phenomena, which has hitherto been believed to be exhibited by the muid, 
are spontaneous and involuntary impulses of tke organs — and that He, ia 
whom these ideas or conceptions take up their abode, merely feels them 
flowing into his mind, which at certain times and seasons, they do, altoge- 
ther in spite of him. 

Did Mr. Combe really mean to assert the existence of such a trinity ? 
He talks, it is true, of ** figures being conceived by internal insptratum," 
but he has omitted to inform us by what kind of *' inspiration" we are to 
conceive this strange figure of a man, his mind, and his conceptions, being 
totally distinct from one another ! Mr. Combe pretends to feel g^eat reve- 
rence for the opinions of Dr. Thomas Brown; but if he will but read, and 
reflect on, one single page of that philosopher's difinition of mental identity, 
I am inclined to think, he will have the modesty to blush deeply for what 
he has uttered. 
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ties of the mind ?** Whether their aggregate constitutes 
the mind, — ^the whole mind, thereby, rendering the mind 
and the aggregate of the faculties equivalent and syno- 
nsrmous terms? — Or, whether, besides the aggregate of the 
faculties, there is also the mind, each a separate and dis« 
tinct existence? 

Dr. Paterson, Mr A. and Mr. B. felt no difficulty in 
believing both these propositions to be tnie; nor any 
hesitation in asserting that the mind« at the same time, is 
the aggregate of the faculties, and that it is not! Blest 
in their credulity, they imagined that a whole number, 
and its parts, were totally distinct and available exis* 
tences; and that the human mind, therefore, although 
consisting purely of the aggregate of the faculties, was, 
nevertheless, as an aggregate, something entirely different 
from them! But, this has been so effectually dissected 
and exposed, that the Edinburgh Phrenologist, should 
ever these pages have the good fortune to meet his eye, is 
not very likely to resort to such a subterfuge. 

Should Mr. Combe adopt the first proposition, viz. that 
the mind and the aggregate of the faculties are synony- 
motis terms, I will agree with him so far, that this is con* 
sistent with Phrenology, and with all he has written, 
save and except where he renounces every article of his 
faith to back ^^the view of his excellent friend. The 
Reverend David Welsh." In the first page of Mr. Combe's 
** Introduction" the following sent^ice stands conspicu- 
ous : ^^ The human mind as it exists in this world, cannot, 
'' hy itself, become an object of philosophical investigation. 
** Placed in a material world, it cannot act, nor be acted 
'' upon, but through the medium of an organic apparatus/' 

p 
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New^ M it is dedared tiiat eadi fltcolty operatet by tt» 
particular organ^ and that there are no more orgaae than 
faculties, the aggregate of the faculties mast constitate» 
wr, more properly fr«> the mind. For, if the mind ^' eaiH 
not act, nor be acted upon, but through tiie medium of an 
organic apparatus/' there can be no mind, nor quality of 
mind, that is not attached, and belonging, to some par- 
ticular organ. If, therefore, there be only 85 organs^ 
there can be only 86 faculties, and beyoad this, the 
existence of mind, or quality of mind, is utteriy im» 
possible. 

Should Mr. Combe, on the contrary, adopt the second 
proposition, viz. — that besides the aggregate of tiic facaU 
ties, there is also the mind, each a separate and distiael 
existence^ he surrenders to destruction every principle of 
his beloved Phrenology, and may sing a requiem over ita 
grave t If the mind, or any quality of mind, exists nnat» 
tached to a particulsr or^an, what, let me ask bim^ would 
be the use or object of such existence? He lias declared 
that it could ** neither act, nor be acted upon,'' which is, in 
the plainest language, proclaiming its nonentity x for, a 
thing that ^ cannot act, nor be acted upon,^' is uttedy imi* 
possible to be either conceived or imagined. 

Having now ascertained the positive meaning which 
Phrenologists are compelled to attach to the expression^ 
^Faculties aftke mind/' viz.*r*that their aggregate is tha 
mind, all the mind, and nothing but the mind, I have next 
to consider, whether, on Phrenological principles, the 
mind can be a simple and indivisible substance, and the 
powers, thoughts, and feelings, thereof, merely the mind 
itseLS exifiting in diffesent states* 
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PbrmcOofy decltres that oacb faeulty is endowed wiA 
m Mnstittitioii iutrinfiicaUy t^; oum, and that no two of th^ 
tUrty-flve are capable of perfoiming the same definite 
fntietion ; somoy only feeliagp and perceiving, others, re* 
fleeting and remembering; some, more or less congenial, 
#tii€frSi partially or diametrically opposed ; and, more^ 
CFVer^ that each of tbem may operate singly, which in* 
dtTidual operation, without the aid or assistance of any 
tbing besides, can produce sensation, volition, and me- 
XMMry. It is for Mn Combe to reconoile this multitude 
•f heterogeneous and independent powers to the view of 
'^biif e^tcdQent frtetfd," — for I cannot assist him. So far 
from the mind being "&, simple and indivisible substanoe/' 
I find that it is not only divided, but sub-divided ! and 
that each subdivisifMof is a separate, identical being, alto- 
gMher distinct in itM nature smd constitution, and quite 
lAcapable of performing any other than its own allotted 
fionlictios ; add that mAny of them are so opposite and ' 
iicomrpalible, — so sternly arrayed in immutable hostility, 
that joitit co-operation is impossible. And as for 'Uhe 
pdwers^ thoughts, and feelings of the mind, being merely 
diietent stutes of it/' I find, that all which philosophers 
Ubply by a dilfereni state of the mind, (which is any mo- 
mentary thought, feeling, or emotion, supplying a new link 
t# the dti^ifrt ef consciousness,/ may be efiectually produc- 
ed/ Bbi yet the wind be entirely igporant of the matter — 
ihvt ser far from tk thought, feeling,' or emotion, being a 
stata cf fh$ mmd, it is only the state of an organ— a^n 
albctkm^ purely, of the thirty^^fifth fractional division of 
ft'diAistanee/ deelared to be simple and indivisible ! ! 

Hatitg now elesed accounts with Mr. Combe, I might 
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do (he same with Phrenology; but I cannot forego the 
opportunity of exchanging a few words with that great 
anthority in the '' New science/' The Reverend David 
Welsh, regarding his " view"* of the subject,— the heresy he 
would engraft upon so frail a stem. The Reverend Gen- 
tleman, we are informed, is the Biographer and Critic of 
ihe late Dr. Brown, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, and ought to be, at least in some 
degree, equal to the undertaking. I have not, however, 
in this distant land, been able to procure his work, and am, 
therefore, obliged to confine my remarks entirely to the 
following extracts, copied from Combe's ** System of Phre- 
nology.** 

Mr. Welsh. " The leading doctrine, of Phrenology is, 
" that different portions or organs of the brain are connect- 
** ed with the primitive feelings of the mind. The truth 
'' of this position can obviously be ascertained only by 
" observation. But taking it for granted that it is true, it 
may be asked, how it can be reconciled with the great 
principle to which so frequent reference has been made, 
that the powers, thoughts, and feelings of the mind are 
** not different from the mind, but merely the mind itself 
''existing in different states? 

'' It requires but little reflection to be satisfied that the 
'' introduction of cerebral organs does not in any degree 
*' affect Dr. Brown's leading principle. The cerebral 
" organs are not the mind — nor is any state of these or- 
'* gans the mind. The mind, we believe, to be a simple and 
'* indivisible substance. And the only difference that the 
*' doctrines of phrenology introduce in regard to Dr. 
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^Brown's principle is, that, mstead of the feelings and 
" thoughts being merely the relations of the simple sub- 
'^ stance mind, to its own former states or to external ob- 
^^ jects, they are the relations of the simple substance mind 
f to certain portions of the encephalon/^ 

" In looking upon any object — as snow — we have the 
'' notion of a certain colour. Now, the notion is not in the 
^ snow but in the mind. That is, the notion of colour is 
'' the mind existing in a certain relation to an external ob^ 
'' ject. But it is allowed on all hands, that there is an 
'' intervening step between the snow and the mind. There 
^' is an affection of the optic nerve. The notion of colour, 
/' then, is the mind existing in a certain relation to the 
'' optic nerve. It will be conceded, that this does not al- 
'' ter the question as to the simplicity of the mind. And 
'' if this is conceded, it is abundantly obvious, that ano- 
'^ther step in the process might be conceived, without 
^^ taking away from the simplicity of the immaterial part, 
'^ and that, instead of an affection of the optic nerve being 
'' the immediate antecedent of the notion of colour, it might 
^' be a particular portion of the encephalon. As the notion 
'^ of colour, upon this supposition, is a relation of the mind 
'^ to the organ of colour, it follows, that, if that organ were 
** changed in any respect, the state of the mind would also 
'' be changed. Thus, if it were larger, or of a finer struc- 
'^ ture, or more active, the perception of colour would be 
** more delicate, or quick, or pleasing. The same remarks 
'' might be extended to all the organs. Where the organ 
'' of Casnality is large, as in the case of Dr. Brown him- 
** self, then there will be a tendency to reason ; which ten- 
** dency is a sti^te of the mind in relation to a material or- 
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^gaB, whkh state would bat^ beM diftieiit had th» 
^* orgaa been diffefent" 

^ A ttmltitade of organs may all be afiectrng tbe attad 
^ at tbo Mme iMtant, and in that case a yariety of feeU 
^' ings will be experienced. But still the mind is simple, 
^ and it is only its retations to these different organic that 
^ are eompleot/' 

^ When we say^ then, that when we bare anry powef, 
^ as for eitaonple, of reasoning, we are not to snppoi^e 

* thAt the power is different from the nrind. There is & 

* material organ which is separate from the mind, bnt thi^ 
** perception of relatioii is a state wholly tnental. Oife 

* state of the organ may give the pei^eption of relatloiir, 
*' another the desire to perceive or discover it; bnt tbd 
''perception and desire ate both atMbutes, not of mattef 
^* but of mind. — ^Tbe effect Of the oigan being large dt 
^' small, active or Inactive, in different individuals, cff 
^ npon the same inditidtral at different times, is the stfb*^ 
^ject to which I alhide in the chapter on Canse and 
" Effect, as that which th. BarowN bad not co»side«>ed/' 

'' It has occurred to me,** contimres Mr. WblSH, *' Hk^i 
^' another difficulty df a metaphysical nature may iug'- 
*' gest itself in regard to the principles of Phrenology. 
'* It may be asked. What is the? sotfl when deprived of 
** tbe cerebral otgansf Bat tbe syst^nr of Dr. BaowH 
^ affords txs my more light ttptm this point, than tbesysl^ 
^tem ottft, 6Xll. Iifdeed, a piassage whicir I hate 
^ quoted f^om bis Lecttrres shews, (hert be eonsideted that 
^ those w&d engaged In such fakqtthies were ignorant of 
^ the limits of out fa'ctthies. It Is only eibperieaccl thtft 
^ can teach ns -fat wlmt state ibc^ soifl ^st# whea s^a* 
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^^T^ted from the body." ComMs Sy item of Phrenologf, 
(Page 54 to 67 J 

Mr. Welsh agrees with Dr. Brown and viith metaphy* 
sicians in general^ that '' the mind is a simple and indi- 
yisible substance/' and that *^ its powers, thoaghts, and 
feelings, are not different from the ^lind, bnt merely the 
mind itself existing in different states."* He disagrees, 
however, from Dr. Brown and from Philosophy, by affirm- 
ing that, instead of the mind receiving impressions di- 
rectbf from the nerves of sensation, '' there is another, 
step in the process** — that instead of an external object 
'^as snow,** affecting the optic nerve, and the optic nerve 
again affecting the mind, the utmost influence of this 
nerve, or of any other, can only affect " a particular por- 
tion of the encephalon,'' viz. one of the 35 organs, which 
alone have the honour of being admitted into the pre- 
sence chamber. I find, however, that The Reverend Gen- 
tkman does not pretend to prove this, but merely says, ' 
that such '^ another step in the process might be con* 
oeivedJ' Now, I freely admit, that not only one such 
other step '^ might be conceived," but tea thousand: 
although, at the same time, just as easily '^ might it be 
conceived," that nothing of the kind ever existed ; and the 
more especially so, as he has not attempted to insinuate the 
most distant use or advantage derivable to the mind, or 
to any thing else, from the additional machinery. Mf. 
Welsh must be aware that it is an established law in phi- 
losophiiing, that more shall not be assumed as a eauae 
than is sufficient for the existing ^jBfect. As, therefore, he 
has not shewn that the intercourse between external 
ol^e^ta and the iaind» would b% in any dtgree better aub^ 
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naged by tlf6 IntenrentioQ of **partieidar^p0Hkni^^4f <W 
incephahn^* than has hitherto been the case withovt thea^ 
tre mast reject their existence as a assess ^and jamutdssff 
sarjr complicatian. ' ^--i :. <^>. i;;v ^nt 

I frankly eonoede that there is one ^' interreniiig sl:ep'^»«< 
or» more properly, that there is a medium af oommimifit^ 
Hon, between e^ctemal objects and the mindw Exft^, 
riment demcmstrates this. If a nerve be divided,* orereiji 
compressed, so that its continuity with the brain ia>des*v 
troyed, the sensations derived from that pajEticalaiMiacv^ 
immediately cease. Hence, it is evident, that aU SQUSat. 
lion is exclusively in the mind ; and that, unleis$ for the^ 
media irf* communication, it could receive no iwpnpsii^ioli^- 
whatever, nor (at least in connection with its mortal, c^iJ^ 
possess any knowledge either of external nature, ^r.of -Ms 
own ex^tence. But although we concede thi^ which is 
so fully demonstrated that the contrary cannot be conceivi*' 
ed, does Mr. Welsh expect we must, therefore, ccmceda 
that there is '' anodiev step in the process" which, neverthe- 
less, he neither establishes to be true in fact, nor nepes- 
sary in theory f ».«; 

But granting thatybetwoen the nerves of sensation and 
the mind, the intervention of particular portions of the 
brain was absolutdy indispensible, it still remains to be 
explained, why sudi is necessary for conducting tUose 
numerous operations which the mind tVse^ performs. Ad- 
mitting that there is a^ particular portion of the; brain .to 
which tiie optic nerve conveys the notion of coloiir„ whfSQipo 
the necessity to the ^1 Indivisible substance," of suchappa^ 

ratus for the purpose of rememberingyC<nnparm^W¥^^ 
gmmg by 1 .These aare not ixnpressioiis^ jf um§y|fiigjto 
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tbe mind from witlunUt and can^ therefore, make no '^ step 
in the process !*' — Although it is evident, that the mmd can 
neither see, hear, smell, &c. without the intervention of 
the organs of sense, does it necessarily follow, that it must 
'IktVe a separate piece of brain for the purpose of hop- 
itij^, fearing, loving, &c. Is there no difference between 
sensation and reflection — ^between the states of the mind 
'derived from the presence of external objects, and those 
derived from its own previous states ? Has the Biogra- 
pher and critic of Dr. Thomas Brown entirely overlooked 
a distinction, so often, and so strongly inculcated by that 
eminent Philosopher? — who, after classifying the whole 
'phenomena of the mind into external and internal affec- 
tions, (the immediate antecedents of the former, being 
^foreign to the mind,*' and those of the latter, '^ belonging 
to the mind itself,'*) introduces the following passage, 
Which Mr. Welsh may reconcile to his new view of phre- 
nblogy in the best manner he can. — 
' ' ^ Our intellectual states of mind, and our emotions, have 
'^' for their objects things really existing without ; but the 
^ external affections of our senses, though the most per- 
^tnanent, and usually the most vivid, and therefore the 
^ best remembered, of all the sources of our internal feel- 
** ings, are far from being necessary, in every instance, to 
^ tbe production of these. There is a constant, or almost 
''constant, isuccession of internal affections of mind, of 
" thoughts and emotions, following thoughts and emotions^, 
"^ which, even though we were to be rendered incapable of 
**'9i single new sensation, — if our animal life could in thesd 
** circumstances be long protracted, — ^would still preserve 
'^to'tis^ also that intellectual and moraloexistence, whioU 
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is the only life tlmt is %vorthy of the BamQ. . Tho k^i^- 
Icdj^e which w£ acquire from without, lives in. us withi^; 
and, in such a case as that which I have now Unafined. 
our memory would, be to us in some measure every sense 
'' which we had lost, creatini; to us again that very wprlfl 
'^ which had vanished before us. If we could compare and 
^' love or hate only things actually preseQt^ we should be 
'' far from the maturity and perfection of an infant s min4> 
^' and should scarcely be advanced to the rank of idiocy/» 
Browns Lectures on the Philosophy qf the Human nitnd— 
(Vol. 1st Page 363.) 

Mr. Welsh continues — ^' As the notion of colour, upon 
this supposition, is a relation of the mind to the organ 
of colour, it follows, that, if that organ were changed in 
any respect, the state of the mind would also ^ 
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'' changed. Thus, if it were larger, or of a finer struc- 
^' ture, or mpre active, the perception of colour w;ould be 
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more delicate, or quick, or pleasing. The same remarks 
might be extended to all the organs. Where the organ 
of Causality is large, as in the case of Dr. Brown hinir 
self, then there will be a tendency to reason ; v?bich 
tendency is a state of the mind in relation to a material 
organ, which state would have been difibrent had, the 
*' organ been different." 

It is here^ strictly asserted, that every state of the mind 
depei^ds entirely upon th^ size, structure, or activity^ ^ojf 
the oirgans-rrtfaiS^t " if the organ were changed in any r^Sr 
pect, the state of the mind would also be chan^^d." I 
admit that this is strictly PAr^wo/osfica/, althoug;h thie 
direct inference must be, that, in every process of m^ental 
ojpc^ratipn^ the orgi^ns are, the coai^e^, and tbe^ states of the 
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AdMd tte '^etts. Tke Buad cannot modify. Are oii^raiMs^t 
oaar neitber make them " latger"— " ef a fiaer rtracttire"— ^ 
iibt '*md*e ■atBtiTe"-^but mast^ submissively^ be any thiA^ 
Which" the physical teonformation of the organs ihdacesi 
What a st^aikge creation of fancy do^s this Phrenological 
xAlhd tam eat to be ! '' Chattg^e the organ in any re&pecty 
lifld the idtate of the mind also is changed"^-^eveh so-^and^ 
^6litige the key of a musical insttTifnent in any respect^ 
tad the state of the sound also is changed. How apt an 
Ultistration of Phrenology^ after all» is afforded by a 
Pianaforte^-how beautifully do its keys correspond with 
the 35 Orgaits^ and how exactly parallel is the mind of 
that fMichim with die human mind of Phrenologists. How 
^^n^Uy lite both th^ passive results of their ineifo corpb^ 
rMl structure — how absolutely, except when played npbn^ 
inexplicable^ inconceivable, nonentities ! ♦ 
' Mr. Welsh may, until doDins-day if he pleases^ cottti- 
vM^ to make use of the word mind ; but after hiving 
Stripped it of every kind of efficacy-^rednced all its fa^^ 
cnltids, both external and internal^ into the mere passive 
results of every accident and modification of thirty-five 
portions of matter — he annihilates it^-or only Iiiaves be-^ 
hind 6uch ati unintelligible and imperfect notion, h^ the 
iVlldest sceptic, or the most . con vinced materialist, will 
scarcely think it worth his while to contend against, f 

-The Reverond Gentleman, (having no doubt the fear 
of the General Assembly before his. eyes,) defends his 
flootriiie from (he charge of materialism, thHs.-^"*' It may 
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•*Be aaked, what is the soul when deprived of the cerebral 
"orpins? But the system of Dr. Brown affords ds no more 
''Ksht upon this point, than the system of Dr. Gall." 
i mbmit, however, that thrrc is, in this respect, a wide 
difference between the two systems. According to Dr. 
Brown, the sonl when deprived of its organs, is only de- 
prived of five inlets to »i«« knowledge, viz. the five organs 
of the respective senses ; and thai, although it could 
acquire no oryrinal infomialion but through these particular 
channels, it may, nevertheless, after they are all slmt up, 
continue to operate upon its already treasured ideas, 
forming new combinations and conclusions, throughout 
all eternity : whereas, according to Phrenology, the soul, 
when deprived of its thirly-five organs, as it " can neither 
act nor be acted upon without them," is entirely anni- 
hilated ! 

It is amusing to remark the strange discrepancies, into 
which the writers in defence of Phrenology seem as it 
wflre naturally to fall; and Mr. Welsh is certainly no 
exception. First, he asserts, that " the cerebral organs 
are not the mind, — nor is any state of these organs the 
tnind"^ — but afterwards he exclaims — "What is the soul 
when deprived of the cerebral organs ?" He does not indeed 
answer to his own question, but, which is the same thing, 
he admits that it cannot be answered ; and that, therefore, 
the soul without its organs is nothinr ! It is not to be 
supposed, however, that the Reverend Gentleman was 
aware of this inconsistency. Most probably, like many 
olhers, he was afraid to exert his reason on such a sub- 
ject. Bat if he admits, (and he certainly does so, if 
therti be any meaning in language,) that every partitJlj] 
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aUtte- of 4be oi;pui» produces a pa;rticular state of tfao 
9l|lidy ifM^d that no state or manifesta.tion of blind ivhat- 
e]fcr .cani.fxist otherwise — if he seriously admits thisj and 
B^isrtheless declares, that he cai^ i^nceive any notioa or 
idea» either of mind or quality of mind, separable from, 
apd : independent of, the organs, — he must possess a far 
piulty unknown to other mortals, bestowed upon him by 
heaven for this express and particular purpose ! 

Mr. Welsh's whole attempt is to reconcile two things 
m^utually incompatible and abhorrent, viz. Philosophy 
and Phrenology. He endeavours to convince others, as. 
he appears to have done himself, thajb the mind is, at the 
same time, simple and not simple ! but all he has to offer 
in explanation of this singular position, is the following 
play upoi^ words : 

^* A multitude of organs may all be affecting the mind 
'5 at the same instant, and inthat case a variety of feelings 
''.will be experienced^ But still the mind is simple, and it 
*[ is only its relations to these different organs that are 
"complex." ... 

,..'The £rst sentence of this paragraph declares, in the 
most unequivocal terms, that the mind may be employed 
in* a mnlitude of avocations at the same absolute mo- 
ment ! But, having previously, (page 7Cf,) exposed . and 
ejLemplified the extravagance of such a doctrine,- 1 f h^ 
not return to it In the second sentence. The Bevetrend 
Gei^tleman insists that, although the mind jnay be 
c^nployed in a multitude of avocations at the same 
instant, it '' is still simple,'' and that . '' it . is only its 
relations to the different orgieais that are complex." The 
mind he says, is simple, but the organs are complex. 
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Now, as it is declared that the mind "cannot abt iior%e= 
acted upon but by the orgam,** and that witht^ut them Itft 
existence could by no possible means liecome maYdfeit, it 
indubitably follows, that all its manifestations are com- 
plex — ergo, the mind is complex ; for to suppose a thing' 
to be simple which, nevertheless, cannot exist but in a' 
state of complexity^ would be an absurdity somewhut too 
monstrous —eyen for a Phrenologist. * 



T shall now conclude my examination of Phrenolo^, 
Which has already extended much beyond the limits ori- 
glnaDy intended. My principal aim has been to show^ 
that this system is litterly incompatible with the funda- ' 
mental stratum of all human truth, viz. the mind's inhe- 
rent conviction of its own identity. In my first phpet, t- 
challenged " every Phrenologist on the Globe, to recon- 
cile the possibility of his <>wn personal identity, or, in 
other words, the consciousness he possesses of being at 
all times himself, to the hypothesis which declares he is 
an assemblage of thirty-five existences, each independent- 
ly possessing the faculties of perception, volition, and 
memory." That challenge hais not, indeed, been honoaired' 
by the notice of ** everp Phrenologist on the Globe," but 
ihtie doughty' champfoiis. Dr. Paterson, Mr. A. atid' 
Mr. B.' have appeared in the arena, and defended this' 
article of their faith, with as much ingenuity and skill, as' 
it is likely will ever again be exercised in so bad a cause. 
There is no ground for imagining, that either Germany or' 
Scotland will ever conjure up a single better argtiment' 
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^miKi3^e^,,GmpileinMnilmfA %b:^y- ai}4ttocrii ;: aod. yet tiiv 
mpi qf ^If their. ^ertiwpi,g aioff^at^. but to n soBhiwi I 
wliicli. being aow oxpoaedrUiit^naltvci'Botbuiipess^ tbejF 
i^j9^.I am:WjeU;conviiicQ^,, beaiitilj^MishamecL o£i .HhreiMM 
)pgy.. declares,. tl^at;. witb. a fevir exceptions^ ciadi .organ 
possesses exclusively and indepcdadentlyi panception. 
volition, and niemory^ and I deQl>ue.tbat». fromr these pie-i 
mw^ it must inevitably follow, that, mental identity is 
impossible ; and as this conclusion cannot be true, it ner 
cessarily follows, that Phrenology is- false! Th^rie. are 
cither points, however, in which, this. new hypothesis^ is 
^ually inconsistent wijth reason, and expiirienae.; some 
ojf which I haye.not adverted to. But if I,havieisncceedr 
f^ in. demonstrAting, that its leading assumption.i^ di? 
aqoetrically opposed to the first and firmest conviction 
ctr. Qur.nature,. further effort may in mercy be spared ;7^ 
Phrenology having, fallen, 'Vlike Luciferr-rncver to rise 
a^ain!!" 

It is, I confess, rather singular that au.objectiiouoL so 
fatal. to Phr^nolpgy should, not have arrested.the vcry^ first 
s.t€(ps> Qf. its. progress: for so far as my, reading extends, 
no. arg^Qient. derived from mental identity ^ has hitberta 
bepn. raised against it. The venerable Dugald^tewart, 
it. is true^ has mentioned the system scornfully,. but t aox 
n9,t aware that he or any other, (the wit of the Edinburgh 
Reyiew not excepted,) has subjected its pretensions to 
thi$i fi,ery ordeal. Dr. Thomas Brown, a, celebrated 
ma^j. and an inhabitant too of. that intellectual city^ 
wjberef, stjcange. to s^y,. this German folly seems to have 
fpund . it^^ most congenial locality, has well said, ''We 
*^pay, truth a. very easy homage, when we content our- 
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■' Klves witb despiaing her adversaries. The duty wiiich 
" we owe to her is of a more manly kind. It is to frird 
" ourselves for the battle, — to fit ns for overcoming 
" those adversaries, whenever they shall dare lo present 
" themselves in array." — I have to learn, however, that he 
ever " girded himself," or aimed a single blow at the 
toany-headed monster, Phrenology: and I cannot other- 
wise account for this supineness, than that those qualified 
to fight and conquer, have hitherlo, not only "de-sptserf" 
their adversaries, bat also pitied them. 

It is the common cant of Phrenologists to ridicule and 
revile Metaphysics; and .dome of them, in the simpli- 
city of their hearts, actually imagine, that their misera- 
ble jumble of contradictions altogether supersedes and 
demolishes this sublime science But ! these pseudo phi- 
losophers are evidently ignorant that, when translated 
into English, the terms Metaphysics and Phrenology are 
purely synonymous, both simply implying — "the doctrine 
of the mind," which is in fact the title of Dr. Spurzheim's 
last work. The system of Gall and Spurzheira is, avow- 
edly, a new system of Metaphysics, its truth or false- 
hood, consequently, a consideration strictly Metaphy- 
sical. Some of its averments may indeed, he either 
illustrated by, or opposed to. Physiology and Anatomy, 
but it is only by investigating whether "the Phenomena 
of the Human Mind can be accounted for on Phrenolo- 
gical principles," that it can be brought before a tribunal, 
at once competent and absolute. And it is this which I 
have presumed to do — with what success, however, it is 
not for me to determine. But if I have made out my 
case to the satisfaction of a few candid ^^Krfjfcs, my ut- 
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9itet anticipiititoi^s wiU^ amply gtalttedr; f(Sii^iFnii?tft<)tte 
Ap^cl ^^the Leopard to change its spots or the ''Ethid)]!!-* 
«a lii» haey' than that n single confirineA Pfaronei^iE(ti ht 
mf bigot whatever^ will be.induceid to^saiHiice oneidttt' 
of his faith at the simple shrine Itf Roasodr ^^ •? 

We are constantly referred by the 'Aposdeii trf Phreno^ 
logy to the daily increasing nnmber of its «di8^ples, ib& 
learned names enrolled among its votafiesy and the raj^id 
progress it is making in different parts of the world; and 
these facts are triumphantly blazo]»9d ifotth -asr irreislstible' 
evidence of its trnth and importance. But one who thinks 
for himself, and who has /^ gazed on taeu^^ his milnnetB^ 
Iknd his ways/' will consider it but a poor test/ iildeed of 
a doctrine, whether it be espoused by Units of by miliionsw 
Were human instruction what it ought to be, a man's 
credulity would, perhaps, be pretty nearly in the ratio of 
his ignorance. But such is not the case, and. never will 
be so, until it is practically acknowledged, that to extract 
prejudice and error — to cast off and.,Kii-)earn, are of far 
more importance to the mind's true develppement, than 
all the acquisitions with which it is generally loaded^ 
Joanna Southcote had no scarcity of disciples, and some 
of them were persons of talent and educaticm« The- Jumpers 
or the Ranters, at the present hour, (to say nothing of the 
amiable Quakers,) far outnumber the. PAre^o/o^i^ts; and < 
if the Gall-and-Spurzheimites boast of supporting a peri-^.'. 
odical journal, so also may the New-JerusalimitesI JVf^en . 
of the greatest learning and of the mogft ,if^blemidbe4 r^ 
integrity have, in all ages, been found ontenrtaining some f 
fashionable superstition : of such, ampng. <he ancient phi- , 
losophers and pp^tSj^ many exampl^. :^^hk: po adduce^*, s 

R 
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And in times nearer our own, when Astrology was the 
order of the day^ not a few of the greatest ornaments, both 
of religion and philosophy, have been zealous believers in 
this imaginary science ; of those among our own country- 
men, I shall only particularize that wonderful prodigy in 
all kinds of knowledge, the immortal Roger Bacon, and 
the greatest poet of a more recent age, the illustrious 
John Dryden. Animal Magnetism (another German dis- 
covery) was introduced into France within the memory ol 
the present generation; by which the most astonishing 
results were exhibited, the most miraculous cures per- 
formed, and One Hundred Thoqsand Pounds sterling rea- 
lized by one of the subordinate professors; — ^while all 
Europe resounded the tidings of the wonderful and glori- 
ous science, which was ^^ to make as great a revolution 
in t^hilosophy as it had already done in Medicine/' 

But Judicial Astrology and Animal Magnetism are now 
no more. Their light has set in darkness, and the gentle 
hand of time is kindly pressing them into eternal forgetful- 
ness. And so must it be with Phrenology. It may daz- 
zle like a meteor, and like a meteor, it may spread ; but, like 
a meteor, it will also be extinguished and lost — ^leaving 
only, to the moralist, another illustration of— how easily 
and how often mankind may be deceived ! 



NOTES. 

Note [A.] Pages 4 and 60. 

I have been disappoiated in not being; able, as I expected, to 
procure a paper containing a minute analysis of the skull of 
King Robert Bruce, whose skeleton was disinterred at Dun- 
fermline, A. D. 1818, in presence of the Barons of Exchequer. 
The Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, (No. 1, Page 151,) al« 
luding to this document, which was drawn up by a Mr. W. Scott, 
insists, as usual, that the character of the man exactly coincides 
with his cerebral developement. But, in point of fact, we know 
very little of the minutiae of Bruce's character. After his 
countrymen, rendered desperate by insult and oppression, had 
been roused to determined resistance, he abandoned the ranks 
of his country's foes, and joined issue for the crown of Scotland. 
It is true he obtained an important victory, and rescued his 
country from a foreign yoke ; but, in times when few could read 
or write, and when the slaughter of human beings was almost 
the only study and the only virtue, it would be in vain to look 
for any data whereon to rest either the merits or demerits of 
any person. 

NoTB [B.] Page (J. 

Phrenologists constantly assure us, that theirs is a science 
purely derived from observation —based on facts, and utterly 
obnoxious to speculation. It is not a little amusing, therefore, 
to find them keeping one another in countenance, by searching 
for proofs of the truth and excellence of their doctrine, among 
the fleeting visions of imagination and romance ! A considerable 
portion of the Edinburgh Phrenological Jonrnal is filled with 
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correct admeasurements of, and profound reflections on, skulls 
which never existed ! The poetical creations of Shakspeare 
Scott, &c. are ransacked and SMbjeoted to the nicest test of newly 
invented callipers; and we are confidently assured, that such 
scrutiny of the bumps of these " airy nothings/' affords the most 
inooDtrovertible proofs of the beauty and the soHdity of Phre* 
nology. As a specimen of their mode of iuduotion, take the 
following manipulation of lago't upper-works, fro» No. 2^ 
page 288. 

1. AmatiTeoeM, large. 

2. Philoprojicenitiveness, moderate. 
S. Cooceotratiyeoess, full. 

4. Adhesiveness, small. 

5. Combatiyeness, full. 
e. Destmctif eness, verj large. 

7. Constructiyeness, moderate. 

8. Acquisitiyeness, large. 
e. Secietiveness, very large. 

10. Self-esteem, large. 

11. liove of Approbation, moderate. 

12. Cautiousness, very large. 

13. Beneyolence, small. 

14. Veneration, large. 

15. Hope, moderate. 

16. Ideality, moderate. 



17. CoosoientioQsnass, laiidJL 

18. Firmness, large. 

19. Individaality, large. 

20. Form^ moderate. 

21. Size, 

22. Weighty 

23. Colour, 

24. Locality. I. f^jj 

25. Order, 
26. 
27, 
28. 

29. Language, large. 

30. Comparison, large. 

31. Causality, very large. 

32. Wit, full. 



K Order, J 

\, Time. [ 

^ Number, { 

\, Tune, J 



This certi5oate of character, we are told, was without any 
name affiiced, shown to several Phrenologists; one of whoBt 
descanted largely on the horrible delineation, and was almosit 
terrified out of his wits that such a monster should be loose 
upon the world ! He declares, however, that '* he can hardly 
imagine a case, where a firm belief in the truths of phrenology 
would be productive of more beneficial consequences than in 
the present ;" and among a great many other tilings, he i». abso- 
lutely certain, that a man with such a head, would never '^ givie 
two guineas for a copy of the Lady of the LaUe," but thaJt ho. 
would, nevertheless, be quite in admiration of *' the national air«; 
of God Stave the King and Rule Britannia'' !-r-Such is the trifling^, 
by which men, otherwise of no mean literary attainmenta, coo^ 
trive to entangle and delude both themselves and others. 
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NOTB [C] JP«gc 61. 

The loHndation of all Pbrenolo^ is, lihat tke coMstitation of 
the human mind is radioally different in different individuals. 
Unless, dierefore, this basis be secure, thie whole superstructure 
erumbleft into nothing ! Phrenologists, being easily satisfied oa 
ibis point tbemselvies, have nnifbrmly assanned it as an unde^ 
niable postulate. There may be those, however, ftot quite so 
easiky satisfied ; and who may be even so unreasonable as to 
think, that these gentlemen shonld have established by something 
Kke proof, the validity of this primary^ position, before attempt- 
ing to proceed a single step further ; and, that in not having 
done so, they have gratuitously begged the whole questioA. 

Among many other high authorities which might be adduced^, 
I shall only bring forward Dugald Stewart, who so far from 
admitting this as a postulate, declares, ''that the capaiclties of 
** the human mind have been in all ages the same ; and that the 
**^ diversity o£ phenomena exhibited by our species, is tke resub 
^^ wiereiy a/* the diffkreni circumstances in which men are pku^sd, has 
^ been long received as an incontrovertible logical maxiot ; or 
^' rather, snek is the influence of early instruction, that we are apt 
'^ to regard it as one of the most obvious suggestions of comi* 
** mon sense.'** 

I do. not however, agree with Mr. Stewart, that this is quite 
no obvious to mere ** common sense/' if taken in its widest and 
most unqualified meaning. Very few important truths are obvi- 
OU6 to meve conunon sense. The great Creator of the universe 
has indeed provided, that, in the conservatioui of his. eaistence 
nad the perpetuation of his species, man should no more ber left 
to the influence of capricious reasoning, than the rest of the 
animal and vegetable tribes, which equally adorn the beauteous 
landscape of nature; but the sublime truths. which elevate, and 
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the splendid imaginingB ivhich delight him, are almost ezclu* 
sively the results of long and laborious speculation. Expert* 
ence and reflection » however, proye that, in many of his most 
important relations, he is merely clay in the hands of the potter ; 
and it has never been questioned, that his religious belief, his ha- 
bits and pursuits, his modes of thinking and acting, are, in the far 
greater proportion, indelibly determined by the locality and period 
of his birth and education. Still there are many who cheerfully 
admit all this, but who, nevertheless, believe and assert, that there 
is an essential and original difference between the minds of per- 
sons, born at the same period, in the same country, and even of 
the same parents — nay, that every son and daughter of Eve is 
provided at its birth, or previously, with the elements of as dis- 
tinctive a character and disposition, as with the distinguishing 
lineaments of form and feature. The advocates of this doctrine 
demand, whether, under any change of circumstances, Milton 
could have written ** The Principia,*' or Newton composed 
<* Paradise Lost" ? But should this question be replied to in the 
affirmative, on whom rests the onus probandi ? It would not, I 
admit, be easy to maintain, that these great men could, at mature 
age, have so exactly exchanged their respective knowledge and 
pursuits, but to prove that this might not have originalfy been 
the case, will be found, upon reflection, to be a matter of far 
greater difficulty. We know that Newton was a great philoso- 
pher, and Milton a great poet ; we also know that they were 
differently circumstanced, as all men are; but here our facts are 
exhausted. What each would have been under other circum- 
stances, becomes, therefore, an enquiry exclusively within the 
province of induction and analogy. 

We universally find, that a greater or less diversity of cir- 
cumstances uniformly produces a greater or less diversity of 
character and disposition; from which it may be inferred, that 
unless for a variety of circumstances, the variety of mental mo- 
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dificatioD discoverable in our species would not exist. We find 
also, that uniformity in the human character is exactly in the 
ratio of the uniformity of circumstances. Th^ language of a 
particular nation or tnbe, for example, being generally uniform, 
the people uniformly acquire that language, or dialect, which 
alone they hear spoken ; from which it may further be inferred, 
that if every circumstance were equally uniform, the same 
uniformity in every thought and action would necessarily follow. 

But as the difference of opinion on this question, as in many 
others of vital importance to man, towards his forming a just 
estimate of his nature and his powers, is much more verbal than 
substantial, it may remove a great portion of the difficulty, if 
we can previously come to a definite understanding of what, in its 
present acceptation, is really meant by the word circumstances. 

Let there be two Brothers, or Sisters, and, for the sake of 
more direct illustration, let us suppose them to be twins— enjoy- 
ing from their birth the same locality, every object presented to 
their observation, and every word uttered in their presence, oper- 
ating upon them both mutually ; — no iota of external influence 
suffered to impress the one, which may not equally affect the 
other. In such a case as this, it might be asserted, that, being 
thus uniformly circumstanced, unless their minds were originally 
different, every feeling, thought, and action, of both, would be 
the same — uniform and harmonious, as the sounds of two exqui- 
sitely attuned musical instruments. But this would be the very 
fallacy which has so widely misled Phrenologists — that of 
assuming the human mind, with all its mysterious complexity, 
to be essentially in accordance with the simple mechanism of a 
musical instrument. 

When the sweet Amelia touches any key of her pianoforte 
the same note will follow, or may be made to follow, which 
responded yesterday. In the interval, the whc^e instrument, 
has been silent and inert. From tb^ instant that it ceased 
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to receive the imprest of her preUy fiiifeni» every tone aad 
iympethy ceased to exist But the humM mind is ROt this 
sort of instrument. Under no interval of external excilement 
does it remain inert for an instant, but is for-ever active and 
industrious, — for*ever combining and reproducing, not only from 
its pre-received external impressions, but from every one of ita 
previous combinations and reproductions I So far from this 
mysterious instrument being exactly the same to-day as yester- 
day, it cannot possibly continue in the same absolute state 
during two consecutive moments I *' From the very instant,*' 
(says the eloquent Brown,) <' of its first existence, the mind is 
*' constantly exhibiting phenomena more and more complex,^-' 
** sensations, thoughts, emotions, ail mingling together, and 
** almost every fi^eling modifying, in some greater or less degree, 
*' the feelings that succeed it ; and as, in chemistry, it often hap^ 
pens, that the qualities of the separate ingredients of a com** 
pound body are not recognizable by us, in the apparently 
** different qualities of the compound itself,-«so, in this spon« 
** taneous chemistry of the mind, the compound sentiment, that 
** results from the association of former feelings, has, in many 
'* cases, on first consideration, so little resemblance to thesa: 
** constituents of it, as formerly existing in their elementary 
** state, that it requires the most attentive recollection to sepa* 
'' rate, and evolve distinctly to others, the assemblages vhicb 
*' even a few years may have produced."* 

It is but for this wonderful associating principle-— this ** spon- 
taneous chemistry of the mind," (which, nevertheless, Phrenolo* 
gists, in their ignorance, scarcely admit the existence of,) that 
man is superior to a clod of earth I It is owing also to thia 
mysterious principle, that no two human beings, or even the 
same person at different points of time, can be equally affected 






* Lectures on the Philosophj of the Hainan Miad, page 20S. 
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by the same positive cause. Twin infants may have had the 
came objects presented to their observation, they may have 
listened only to the. same precepts, and beheld only the same 
examples; but the same concatenation of thought will never 
follow. Should they both continue to direct- their attention, 
simultaneously and exclusively, to the very same objects of sen- 
sation, which would be supposing an utter impossibility, (even if 
they slept, waked, cried, smiled, fed. Sic. uniformly at the same 
moment,) the most imperceptible shade of difference in the inten- 
sity of the same perception,. ipust produce a corresponding differ- 
ence in the state of the percipient mind ; and, as the present state 
becomes a parent link, which generates and controls every other 
that can possibly succeed, the turning round but for an instant, 
decides and determines every thought, word, and action, of a 
thus dependent being, should his existence be prolonged through- 
out eternal duration ! 

I do not expect, however, to be sufficiently understood in this 
portion of my argument, by such as have not read a little, and 
reflected mu<;h; on that brianbh of the Philosophy of mind, ge- 
nerally termed " The association of ideas,*' But common ob- 
servation may convince any one, that he has many feelings and 
recollections of the past, which, although he may hot know 
why, are so inseparably connected and interwoven, ttiat when 
any one of them is recalled, a long train accompanies ;' and 
the most superficial thinker will admit, that the name of a pet- 
son or of a place, which to the ear of one is but an indiffbrent 
sound, can produce in the mind of another; the mbst exqiiisite 
and powerful emotions — 

''01 many a shaft, at random sent, 
^ Finds mark the archer little meant ; 
^ And many a word, at random s^ken, - . 
''Cfui tooth or wound, a heart that^bifokenr* 

' • Acott^ liord of ^6 Isles: '^ 
S 



Tka finest atrain of iaipatsioned poetry, delivered in > l(tn^«H|(« 
wbicb is not anderitood, is only so mucb srticulated air; while 
a Hoiple rustic ballad of " vuU iang sy**." overwhelma and 
■nbdisea Ibe miu) — 

More bttt one Ihnaghl of life's iweel tpHne, 
And memory wakes on tterj string; la 

While moDj ■ bcbhc of distant dsji, « 

In qnick succesiioD, ihifts and plays— 
Again arise tbe haunts or ;outh. 
Street bowers of innoceace and truth— 
The bubWing brook, the bloilamed thoro. 
Which gladdened life's unclouded mom, 
Ere dbappointnirnt'g withering wind. 
Of ersEtag care had reached Ihe mlod— 
The roiii« of friendship echoes clear, 
Again is poured the Glial tear — 
And love — foad lore's eitatic sigh 
Again transports to agonal 
What, indeed, is all written or spokea language, but the off- 
spring of such association? A combination of letters viewed by 
tbe eye, or an articulated sound impressed upon the ear, caaaot 
of itself suggest one idea more than aoother. The sarae letters, 
or the same sound, which we use to express tbe feeling of de- 
light, would serve equally well to convey that of despair; and 
examples, from different )an(;uagea, might be easily produced, 
where words of exactly similar proDoun elation, are significaDt of 
meanings directly opposite ! 

If it has now been ntade evident, that no state of the mind is 
exclusively induced by any present or external cause, but that 
every feeling and thought is powerfully modified by all which 
have preceded, it must be equally so, that every future state of 
the mind is influenced by the present ; for itcanvot free itaell from 
the influence of a single antecedent tfaoaght or association, nor, 
conaeqaently, 
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httfovt ; aad if tkis weM •Anrvit t^ ibmw ^aoalA 'have no 
9p€oial Menliif; as mwenf feeling asd tlMugfat would lie an 
iMdependent, uneonneeCed cKiaiaaoe-Hlianag no miore relation 
to one mind tiian !• another f The minute efaadea of aaao<» 
oicUion,. which qualify «ivery auaeepiihility «nd every ope- 
ration of hie mind, aad tin minnte ooeorrences^ which 
eniirely change the owien* of hk ideas, and hence the 
whole tenor of his Me, in feaend ^ases, eyade the .detec- 
tion of the most cautious observer. But every one must be 
able to recoiled and appreciate 9ome iacideuts that hove be- 
fallen Um, which have completely altered the course oi hts 
pursuits, affections, and fortunes. He may recollect the kind 
glance of an eye, or an averted look, which has decided the 
important question — ** to wed or not to w-ed ;'' he may recol- 
lect an accidental meeting, or a word of advice, which has 
determined some of his most momentous actions ; and he may 
sometimes reoollect the instant when a new thought was inig- 
gested, which, by diverting the objects of his studies and reflec- 
tions, rendered him eventually ai very different pers6n. These 
lie may recollect, because he felt their consequence at ttfe time, 
and memory has since continued to renew them. He will sel- 
dom, however, be aUe to recall those innumerable and rapid 
Volitionfs; wMch led him to be, at thbse partictdar mouentis 
within the operation of those particular influences; httt if it 
were possible for hith to triabe, witll eqdal precision, W(» wlible 
series of his thoughts, and the events which followed theiii, he 
would discover, that those which his memory confesses to be so 
important in 'their consequences, depended for their existence oik 
othevs^ which V although entirely forgotten, were equally ioN 
portatit, because e^fdly necessary links, in the wonderful ehkin 
of his taking or dteainiiig coitsciouimessl* 

•PfffFrMMIi^ i|i . ilUutiatias: of the pMprietjr^ff^slten^l^ to. /o^ 
inttteft, becaate they lead to greet, has giren tn instance of the toss of a 
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This will become itill more apparent, if we atttiidto the 
general history of mankind. It is said, that the first idea of the 
law of graf itation was suggested to Newton, by his obserriag 
an apple falling from a tree ; and it will scarcely be doubted, that 
had not Milton lost his sight, and " fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues/* we had nerer been delighted with *' Paradise Lost;" 
or, that both these great men, had they been left, in early infan- 
cy, on the island of New Zealand, would have been other than 

uml being the loss of an important battle I A trooper was sent with 
despatches for moving up some part of the army, and one nail being want- 
ing in his horse's shoe, the others became loose, and, the shoe falling off, 
the horse became lame, by which both the rider and the despatches fell 
into the hands of the enemy. 

The loss of this nail brings to my remembrance a passage in that 
splendid work, '* Anastasias," which is so much to the purpose of my 
argument, that I trust I shall be excused for giving it in detail- 

^ On one occasion, indeed, the current of my thoughts, thus far uninter- 
'* ruptedly directed toward Stambool, experienced a sudden stop, a total 
'* reflux. The intellectual tide, till then only flowing in one direction, at 
^ once ebbed, and set the contrary way. It was when we came in sight of 
'< my native land, of my beloved Chio. While rapidly sailing before the 
" wind along its verdant shores, a pang shot to my heart — an indescribable 
'' yearning seized upon my soul. At the back of that ridge of purple crags, 
<' which I could almost touch with my hand, lived my aged parents ; lived, 
<' sighed — perhaps sighed no longer — my injured Helena, the first loved of 
** my heart ! Were not the rocky screen betwixt, I might actually at that 
^ instant behold their now melancholy homes, and in less than an hour 
'* I might restore the mourning tenants to their wonted serenity. I might 
** receive and bestow the embraces of love and of duty; I might again pos- 
*^ sess the united blessings of those whom I had so cruelly abandoned ; 
** I might tell them, *' Anastasius has fought, Anastasius has vanquished, 
^ Anastasius returns to you. He returns to deposit at your adored feet, and 
" to sacrifice to your love and your pardon, the laurels he has gathered, and 
^ the praise and promises he has gained." '' Now is,** thought I — ** but soon 
'* irretrievably to vanish-»the moment in which to recover kindred, country. 
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al)fuceoC' naked eaniiibals! The :good looks of Helen brou^l 
OB the ten year's war, ^' which lidd at last old Troy in ashes.'.'- 
The cackling of geese sared the Roman Capitol ; and who will 
assert that any individyal of the human spsecies would have been 
in the same situation to-day^*or even in - ezistenoe*-rhad the 
barbarians on that night obtained posse^on of *^ the eternal 
city ?" — The difference a| a single hair's breadth in the direction 
of a bullet, might have finished the career of Buonaparte on the 



" peace of mind, and connubial happiness. If again cast away, they mast 
" be lost for ever !" 

'* Frantic at this thought, I hastily left the deck, and hurried to the 
« Drogueman, to entreat that I might be put ashore, and allowed to return 
*' among my friends. 

*' On what trifling circumstances depends the fate of our lives ! Had I felt 
'* less anxious I should have succeeded. I should have reached my master's 
<< presence, have preferred my petition, have obtained my suit, hqve been 
" reinstated in my filial privileges, and probably at this time have been the 
" happy father of a numerous progeny of my own, with the soothing prospect 
'^ of a tranquil and respected old age. 

' '^ A NAIL HEAD MADE THE DiPFBRBNCB 1 — ^A nail head causes me, by remote 
^ consequences, at the distance of many years, to die in a strange land, a 
'' premature and painful death. Not sufficiently clenched in the boards, this 
'* unfortunate iron, (on which may lie all my sins !) protruded most unwar-' 
''rantably from the steps of the cabin. Several times already it had caught 
<< my flowing dress ; and each time condemned to decapitation, it had only 
" been reprieved from thoughtlessness. In the eagerness of the moment, 
** I hooked it with my shaksheer, as I ran down stairs, and, losing my ba- 
^ lance, fell, and came with my skull against this floor of the cabin. 

^ Senseless from the shock, I only recovered to find myself lying on the 
*' deck, with my head in the lap of one of the Pasha's tchawooshes. The 
^* first thing upon which my eyes opened was his vest — was one of those 
^ gorgeous specimens of embroidery, which I had so greedily coveted, and 
** had so fully determined some day to obtain : the first thing I heard was a 
^ condescending message of inquiry fiom the Pashaw himself! So much glare 
*< dazzled my senses ; so great an honour overpowered my weak brmiu. For 
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fleld of MKicngo; and th« aubstilution of a sinitle new iit», 
miglrt hsTC diverted bim from hU mad expedition into Kiisfiia. 
!9fiturnl Philusupbcra assert, that the acqoisition or abstractioii 
of th« 3mail«sl particle of matter, would instantlY affect tile 
wtiole phyiical universe — so, by the wonderful proceiis of re- 
Botion, ibe moitt iosignificant lhoug;ht arising in ibe mind of man. 
or the occurrence of the most trivial incident, may equally 
Operate over the whole extent of moral nature — until the buzzing' 
uf a rousquittoe decides the fate of the world ! 

I trust that we may now, without much difQcully, come to a 
true appreciation of what, in such a discussion, is the proper 
nteeaiog and application of the t«rm ctrcuvistancet ; and this, in 
ny judgment, is almost all that is necessary towards airivin^ at 
a just conclusion on this important question. Dr. Sptirzheim, in 
proof that the mind of man is constituted in defiance of edu- 
catioD, &c. says, " the same circumstances are often presented to 
manymillions, and perhaps only one iudividual alone makes use of 
them." It is evident that the worthy Doctor means by " the same 



"■ometiiDe.iadeed, lacarccci 
"prior to mj aaculant. All it 
"wheal again begao nitb ao 



■twbitbadaccuptedmj thoughts 
ny miod was confuilan and darknuB ; and 
e clearasas t« retrace my ideai, the contact 



"was toa imnndiata with one Bpeciei of object near my heart. Dot to feel the 
" atttactitm af other mora diitant treaaoKsa, weak in comparifwn. It now 
**SMmDd la mo K WDtaanly act to cait away all the fruit of the perili I hod 
"peat, of the repolalioii I had gained, and of the favour I had earned : — to 
"■axohaiige the fame and greatoeu that aiTBited me, for obscnrily and nbll. 
"vion; topnfer to Iba deatialei of the eagle, n Bring froDi resioa to region, 
"thoee of the wens, oontsnt to die in the liune clod ia which he nas bom, 
"aad perhaps oru shed to death before hii time, by the more bald and aapti- 
** tag. 1 knew I should ba laughed at by all an hoard only fur hinting lucfa 
« a whim; and, on fmHtrt reSeclioa, I felt not at all aure that my very alia) 
"duty itaelf did not make it incnmbenl upon me to seek si Constantinople 
" that rank, wbioh niglit bei lo powerfal a protectioa to my parents oa their 
" little Wand." ■■'■"■ ="■ ' ■ 
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(^cum$ia»ces," the aux^e exte^mijofgi^U^Mi^ wi^h .tbU gufflifir 
g^ipo, I entirely tgte^ ifritb bim^; fti»4 )i)e 4»iigbt .fa»Y^ ;9udlded^ 
that even tbe uuotf iodiFidv^l wiU iiptrc^4jil69i;flXiVjtimfis, fp^Js;/^ 
tfap sim^ uaa of Aeji^me «jLter9al Qbjef^^; for J)»m ,9.t>.tp ^e 
Doctor will admit, (bat (ba pUy-tbing tvbich 4eli(bAi^ bim ifk 
childbood, has im> Ipngcir (the power tp j^^e, .Another Jmi pf 
play-thing ^uajk b^ ,|(ub^titiil;e4 in eyfiry progresaiT^ ^tag^ f])f 
human. life; jaod eyeo^at tvp 3uec»»m^ mwwf^t^, ij^^ ^sm 
external causae will produoe very diffi»rettt>.a$saUu .A 4f^gkt 
of waler for. fix99i^\%9 wbieh ie eo deairabWM^ sf precipun ip 
amaa buroing wilb thiretf ii very diffemitly eetimate4 aft^f ibie 
thirst is quenched; Md 4ia keeaeat liempftatipi^ wbieb^jM^ (Pue 
moment ii wpuU he the#MiateatFir^ t^i;if4«t^riei'n^entbr 
at the^ nexA 0M>meBt, jao i|emfMi<»aiiht^ 
f The eame positbe inflnenoeu ac^iog tppp the ;Mme iKHiitiue 
objeet> nuat Car e^er prodiioe a seties ef iuntfiiwm etEiMsi but 
aUhou^ 4he influ«n«a oontinae the aew»ftj.if»<te i^l^ec^ i» in 'Wif 
degree Qbaiiged»tth«.efiietwiU^<AanfaAMMiat4etgE IjhMir 
any two jaen, to be.pkoed ia th« 99m4 emamtiaMctMf muat noA 
be exposed merely Ie the same ^KteuMd impreasioiis^ but 4lieir 
mindst which are tbe^bjecto of thtoe injpresaioui« mnat also km 
equally eituated and prepared to •veo^ve thtm. ■ They may boUi 
be surrounded by the eame seeaery, and logeAer enveloped by 
the saaie objects oC Qoaitenipiation, hut^ while one of them* on 
behohling the Qpemag of a glaricius laa^seapej jeeps aad <ex? 
claittB,; lA^'ft pf eztaqri'aad ^iight^ t h e. ^he r ts is^cuck with 
iiotUag else then his aompanji^a'a exiMwegenoe aad msbdnasa !f-«* 
Henee k in eridenl^tbat a diffiBrestto m thastotetof *wo msnd^^ 
ooAstitutea aa essential a diiif sernae iii thaei* cimfeuMlwKXt, a« 
could possibly be produced by any change of extemarinflaenoB. 
Thus, the just and legitimate meaning of tiia term ciromsstances, 
does noteo«sist« exefatstrely^ in the exteroaliiiyHressiotts beiiiay 
be subjected to, aor in Ao state of Ins mind at Ihe psiticular 
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moment ; bat is compoanded of both. There are many situations 
in human life, which to one man, would be the summit of sll his 
wishes, but to another, the extremity of wretchedness. 

I have already said, that I agree with Dr. Spurzhetm and 
others, who assert, that ** the same external objects are often 
presented to many millions, and perhaps only one individual 
alone makes use of them." But it must now be evident, that 
the worthy Doctor's inference, which he seems to think* so trium- 
phant and conclusive in favour of his creed, is altogether inad«* 
missible. He further says, that " every individual aids and 

r 

conducts itself differently against external impressions knd cir- 
cumstances, and always according to its internal faculties." By 
his coupling together the terms, external impresHonB and eircum" 
itanceSf he decidedly considers them to be synonymous ; and 
this is the germ and root of the fallacy — for I have proved, and 
I trust most amply, that two persons may be subjected to the 
Tery same external impressions, and be, nevertheless, in circum- 
stances directly opposite ! When the Doctor says that, every 
individual acts and conducts itself ** always according to its 
mtemal faculties," he means, of course, according to the size 
and efficacy of the thirty-five organs. But if this were true, 
every individual, having always the same organs, would at all 
times, and on all occasions, act and conduct himself idike; 
whereas, nothing is less disputable^ than that no two indivi- 
duals can be more different from one another, than Uie same 
individual may be found differing from himself ! Phrenologists 
are between the two horns of a dilemma. • They must either cast 
to the winds the whole apparatus of their .clumsy hypothesis, 
or frankly admit, that every bump, from No. 1 to 35, is con- 
stantly and everlastingly in a state of change and mutability !^ • 
, I have never read any of Mr. Owen's writings on this subject; 



* See £3(amiiiatioii cf the President's Observations, page 90. 



But if that .phU«iAropbi8t,«^\^«Sf> *l^^>^ar,iMBgf fr^ .«to9«t 
to create a; uniform atmopphere of causes,, h^ would, thereby^ 
sQoceed in producing a positive uniformity in the feelings, ai^d 
Uiooghts of man, he is widely mistftken. Nor would such 
uniformity be desirable. What were, the face of extjepial nature 
if it preisented only one unchjifQgiqg expression ? Bu^, hoi¥ p^qh 
more desolate still, would be ithe condition, of man, if all ^}b 
speoies. possessed only one uniform series of thoughts, ppinio^s, 
andrdesires ! Crusoe was wretched in his sqUtary j^iand, bui( the 
presenoe of another i#e(f would Jbiave yielded him, no qiore solace 
than did his own shadow. . .The wise; Creator, who has so boun- 
teously varied every portion of the boundless universe, has not 
excepted thcimind of man from, partaking of this univ.ersal ex- 
cellence. 'Butaa^it4s|)roved, that all the diversity oj^ appearances 
in physical nature vesults fcopi mKH&fici^ns of only onepr^mfury 
substance, 190, if we admit tb? existence of mind at alias a sepa- 
rate |>riiicipley wq cannot a looment doubtM^h^l^ the whotle delight- 
ful and astonishing^VM'iety exjiihitedin the«mQraL worlds is equal- 
ly the result of one pimple element. : , fh^ Kience of chenustry 
sufficiendy 'establishes the truth of th^ one,, and the docj^ine of 
association, which Dn Brown so emphatically terms V tb^^pon- 
taneous'tsheintstry of the mind,'! perhaps, still more, decid^ly 
illu^trate»'the other. 

. I (have {mentioned the name of Mf.,Owen,.be/i^i|^q {find that 
the Edinburgh phrenologists have beei|,a^ 4^f^dly,war,,'if^.)l4iB* 
I cannot^ however^ imagi^e^hat he» or -any > other vntelUg^n^ and 
reflecting "manbasasse^di tbat, piaQtiQally,iaiiy'iB^pplijpation, of 
e^leriMi/QircumstancesciHild ever indupe the minds of twp humai 
beings to operate in unisoq, ii)ce two -well .a^usted chrono- 
meters. But although , this, which would be reducing , the 
whole) bifman race to one solitary identity, cant^ey^rbi^ acpoin- 
plisbed»: we liave only to look f^rpund ,^s ^|tjb^ .tfopreji 
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eyes, to be eonTinced of die astonishing effects that may be 
produced by a judicioas application of ways and means, in 
forming and establishing the human character. Those nations 
which are now the most enlightened on the globe, were, not 
many centuries ago, composed of lawless savages ; and other 
nations, which at that era were high in the scale of civilization 
and refinement, are now plunged into the deepest ignorance and 
barbarism; and wherever we happen to be in possession of 
sufficient historical data, the causes of these respective revoln- 
tions can easily be traced and explained. To confine onr 
investigation to any particular community, do we ever doubt the 
influence of situation and usages, as it operates on all the differ- 
ent classes of individuals ? In this country in particular, have 
we not uniformly before our eyes, the most wonderful illustra- 
tions of the power of institutions — fixing and chaining the des- 
tinies of man — each catte moving in its own allotted circle, as 
contentedly and passively as a piece of machinery? Here we 
see our species exhibiting a regular series, from the most de- 
graded prostration of thought, up to the highest elevation, if 
not of mind, at least of luxurious refinement : and all these 
distinctions, hereditarily and inviolably; fixed by law and sanc- 
tified by religion. But does any one of us ever suppose, that 
the out-cast and scarcely human Pariah, differs, otherwise than 
in the circumstances of his birth and education, from the most 
polished and philosophical Bramin? 

It may be said, that it cannot be demonstrated that there is not 
an original difference between the minds of individuals; but 
such a position is not within the range of demonstration, nor is • 
any one compelled to prove a negative. I am well aivare how 
frequently it happens, that children of the same family, equally 
treated and taught, are nevertheless very different in their dis- 
positions, aptitudes, and acquirements ; and that, wh en all that 
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is possible has been done, the one comes to honour, and the 
other to dishonour ; but if it has been shown that all this can 
be clearly accounted for, without the least necessity for sup- 
posing that there is any original difference between one human 
mind and another — I conceive I have done enough — for no Aeo- 
soner will • attempt' to assume the existence of any cause, or 
shadow of cause, beyond what is admitted to be mffident — this 
being an established rule in philosophical enquiry, which if 
broken through, all human speculation would be chaos; and 
save in tracing the relations of number and quantity, (which 
Diderot sa^^s, '* is perhaps what the oyster is doing in its shell",) 
not a single ray of truth could be elicited or evolyed. 

But, although the assertors of the all-prevailing influence of 
circumstances might, with perfect safety, make their stand on 
this particular ground, they are not, however, under the necessity 
of merely defending their own position ; but are quite prepared to 
carry fair hostilities into the very bosom of the enemy's capital. 

It is uniformly admitted, that an infant, when it comes into 
the world, or at least at some previous period, has neither felt 
sensations nor formed ideas. Now, as the mind can be conscious 
only of its own sensations and ideas, what can be conceived of its 
existence when it has nothing to be conscious of? The mind of 
a new born infant, (if such an incipience can be called by any 
name,) is *< a sheet of white paper, void of all characters." 
Phrenologists will not deny this — They dare not assert, that there 
are any such things as ** innate ideas^\ although they boldly de- 
clare that there are innate faculties. But what do they mean by 
innate faculties ? Is it merely that the tender infant is formed with 
capacities for. receiving impressions, and hence acquiring ideas ? 
This is admitted by all. But they insist, that there are thirty-five 
distinct predispositions ent9,\led upon a human foetus, before it is 
conscious of its own existence ! — that it has an indelible bias 
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ftjr or agaiiiM this" of tbat f^lftii^ or pursibit; long Mfbre it lia» 
eilhcrr feh or th6ilgfatl I shouM like to knoiricA^^e»e prr* 
dispontioris are coiilm\imieated?— -Whether at' the moment of 
tiottceptSott, dUrttt'g any inilbrveilhig period, or atthehistaMf di 
iti'hirti? Many phy^ieal qualities are*^66mmuitibated Mmr thi^ 
parents to thfeir ofl%pr?Ag^, the most conspicuous of wKSefa^ per^ 
hips, is coBij^lexiotf; and'; ahhoughf the proe^ss by which gene- 
ration is accdUptished is stM a dubious^ p6int in the fieKf of 
human knowledge, it cannot be doubted that chtMretr do par- 
ticipite in th(i' <iorpOreai" qtftdittes of both father avd mother. 
No sequen'ce of oausie and effect is more uniformly expected, 
than that the' dfffereikt cttmplextdnfs of the father avdthe mo- 
iHer \HIT be bfietifded in' their offspring — but not so their dispo- 
sitions' or genius; When Peter, sumamed the- great, of Russilt, 
miitried together all the dwarfs in' hrs empire, it was not fbr ^e 
purpose! of ptoduditfg' a regiment of grenadiers; but wheii Fre- 
dHck of PHis^id competted the unidtr of every tali man and' 
womad in his kingdontr, he was well aWare that the fhiit would 
fiihiish him wit& a' battalidri of iljaces ! But has it ever been ima- 
gfned that GeriiUs cUH bcf l!hdk' bred and rendered hereditary f Ot 
ihat Etoineir aiid Sdppbo, had they been husband and wifb, 
Woufd have ensured to the world tHe propagation of either a 
poi^t 6r k [idetess f If geniuist could be propagated, not only 
wd'ntit k^th of the dffspring inherit the arerage amount possess* 
ed i>y the father dnd mother, but all the children of the same 
st6ck would pi6i3sie^6 the same definite quantity ; whereas notfiing^ 
ih IMrb obvious and proverbial than the great dtssimilarity, m 
this respi^ct, betWeei^ patents and children^ brothers and sistera. 
NbW kk a man's complexion, features, stature, Ac. are hi- 
herited frbnl his parents, When it is alleged that his predispoai- 
tlbnis, genius, Ae. are also bom with him, although not inherited, 
it ihay tetry properly be demanded, whence he receives them I 
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Shftll it be 8aid^> that tbey are.qualtlies purely of the immaterial 
and immortal soul ? No two men since the beginning of ^ 
work^, have exhibited dispositions and genius absolutely paral- 
lel, this would, therefore, be to assert, that all the human souk 
which hare ever existed, were formed by the Creator, intrinsically 
and immutably dissimilar. Such an assertion, would be rather 
astounding in the ear of orthodoxy — *^* the sinful body,*' ** the 
lusts of the flesh/' Sec, could no longer be mentioned; nor could 
the soul erer be purified from these, all being inherent, and 
deriyed from itself! To Phrenology, such an assertion would 
be the final death blow; as, according to that doctrine, the 
nature of the soul itself is of no importance, eyery thing depend- 
ing on the magnitude and structure of its ease-work ! 

If at the moment of its birth, all the intellect an infant pos- 
sesses be capacities^ by which a mind may ultimately be attained, 
can it be said, that at that period, it is endowed with predispo- 
sitions ? Can it be said that a predisposition of the mind exists 
before the mind itself? And if it be yielded that predispositions 
commence only at the period of birth, this were an abandonment 
of the whole argument — a complete admission that man is the crea- 
ture of circumstances — entirely depending for every attribute of 
his character on the fortuitous combination of his perceptions. A 
new born infant may indeed be said to possess faculties, in like 
manner as Aristotle would assert that a block of wood was k 
Gjhair, because the block may be fkshioned by the workman into 
that piece of furniture. But admitting this, it carries along 
with it, that before the block of wood became a chair it required 
fashioning,^ and it will not be denied, that it might just as easily 
have beeo fftshion^d into a table ; nor that, if not wrought upon 
at all, it woul4 ha,ye still continued a b.lock of wood. 

Wpuld it not be something whiipsical (q assort, th$^t ft n^^Uj 
from his birth, was in full possession of a particular genius or 
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predif poiition for an mdiyiclual pursaity nmikemaHci for exam" 
pie, and who, nevertheless, should die at a g^ood old age, with- 
out erer having had the most distant conception that such a 
toieBce existed ? But under the supposition of innate faculties, 
this must be the case with the far greater portion of the human 
race; otherwise it must be asserted, that no individual ever 
possessed such a faculty, save the very few by whom it has 
been manifested; and who, by a series of very remarkable 
eo-mcidences, have all come into existence in highly civilized 
countries.* 

But is it not extremely probable, that many new sciences may 
be yet developed ? Have we the presumption to " limit mind's 
unwearied spring," or circumscribe its energies within the circle 
which at present bounds them ? Is every important property 
in nature, and every law of the universe, already laid open ? 
May not the application of a new calculus to the investigation 
of a new principle, constitute, at some future period, as im- 
portant a division in the empire of human knowledge, as any of 
those which particular individuals have hitherto exclusively 
excelled in ? The sciences of Geology and Political Economy 
are but children of yesterday; and may not others be still 
engendering in the womb of futurity, of whose nature and 
importance we are at present utterly unconscious? Modern 
Chemistry is derived from results obtained by superstition and 
ignorance, while pursuing a non-entity — the philosopher's stone ; 
and Galileo received the first hint for constructing a telescope 
from a spectacle n^aker's child, who while playfully looking 

* Is it not farther very remarkable, that so mach greater a proportion of 
stadents with predispositions for mathematics, should be sent to Cambridge 
than to Oxford — it being notorious, that proficiency in this science is so 
mudi more general and conspicnons in those educated at the former 
uniTerrity? 
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through different lenses, and holding them at particular distances, 
discovered a power of magnifying which had never before been 
suspected. 

Let the knowledge of any new science be discovered, and it 
will instantly spread itself over all the educated world. The 
ability to understand its principles, and to carry them to further 
perfection, will follow as a necessary consequence. By what 
abuse of language, then, is that to be termed innate and pre- 
existing which is thus evidently created by the circumstance of 
an accidental discovery? 

The Greeks were originally an assemblage of wandering 
barbarians. They rose, however, to the very pinnacle of learn- 
ing and patriotism, became the instructors of the world ; but 
the progeny of this same people have sunk again into sloth and 
superstition. The founder of Rome, tradition affirms, was 
nursed by a wolf, at any rate, the first founders were little else 
than wolves ; yet never has the human mind been found so ele- 
vated, nor has the muse of history recorded such traits of 
heaven-born virtue, as were exhibited by their descendants. But 
look at them now ! 

Our forefathers of the British Islands must have been endowed 
with all the faculties and predispositions for science, literature, 
and philosophy, which we are now so proud of; but with the 
exception of one tribe of them, the Picts, who arrived at such 
perfection in the fine arts, as to be capable of besmearing or 
tattooing their naked bodies, the more noble faculties seem for 
ages to have been given them for no purpose whatever. Shall it 
be said, that savage nations who have continued in a state of 
the deepest barbarism for thousands of years, were, neverthe- 
less, during all that dismal period, in effectual possession of 
particular predispositions for all the arts, refinements, and exal- 
tations of life — that they had powerful predelictions of which 
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tlMy were n^ret conBcioM, for liabiti» pottritoy >Mtd'milqnMfa' 
■iMiU» which they either knew not the ezistettoe ttfy orheeetilj 
despised ? 

The progreseive oadses which have brought' •nalioiie io great* 
sees and civiliaation, and which have again redueed -them ^to 
imbecility and ignorance/ may be as clearly illustrated as ^kAae 
which operate on individuals. The many tribes which inhabit 
central Africa, appear to have experienced no change, wha-tever^ . 
but continue as they were found by the earliest travellers, in the 
same horrid state of degradation and misery. No useful preois- 
position or faculty has ever announced itself there ! - The geogra- 
phical position of that unhappy continent is, perhaps, sufficient 
explanation. It cannot be conquered. No sea or river affords 
il path to its inland navigation. Its burning deserts would des- 
troy any army ; nor has even a single adventurer ever returned,^ 
who has attempted to penetrate through its wild recesses, or 
still wilder men ! Yet has a portion of these wild and degraded 
beings, — to gratify the cupidity of men calling themselves 
christians, torn from their native domains, and, condemned, on 
an opposite part of the globe, to the most dreadful and galling 
slavery —-yet has this portion t>f wild and degraded beings, 
(a consequence of the French revolution,) established an inde- 
pendent republic on the soil of their former bondage ; and laws, 
learning, and liberty, begin to flourish ! ^ Hayti is yet very 
young, nor has any of her institutions had time to ripen into 
manhood ; but no community, within the range of history^ has 
ever exhibited, in the short period of thirty years, such an asto- 
hishing transition — so mighty a stride, in the glorious path of 

improvement. 

The utmost that can be said, in reply to this accumulation of 
opposing facts is, that savage man would, under mare congenial 
dircUmitaneeg, manifest in the highest degree^ his innate facul- 
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lies or predispositions; aod> that it only requires the application 
of such circumstances to call them forth. The plain meaning 
of which is, that unless for the application of particular circum^ 
stances, such faculties or predispositions are complete non- 
entities. If, however, Phrenologists, as children of habit, will 
still cling to words which have no conceivable archetypes in 
nature^ they are welcome to do so-^Let them continue to yield 
the most implicit belief in the existence of innate faculties, 
which have no innate influence; and of predispositions, which 
without the operation of fortuitous circutnstances, predispose to 
nothing ! 

Some writers on this subject, avoiding or rejecting the terms 
innate faculties and predispositions, continue, nevertheless, to 
maintain the existence of original and predisposing capacities. 
TVithout directly asserting, that there is any innate faculty, ac- 
tively, predisposing the mind to one thing in preference to another, 
they still insist, that different minds have particular capacities, or 
aptitudes, for receiving particular impressions : and the various 
shades of intelligence exhibited by an oyster, an idiot or a 
roadman, up to a Newton, have been gravely set forth in support 
of this.* I cannot, however, see the bearing of such an argu- 
ment. I cannot discover that, because there is a difference 
between the intellects, 0^ such a term can be applied,) of an 
oyster, an idiot, a madman, and a perfectly organized human 
being, that this in the least degree tends to prove that there 
must be a similar difference between the intellectual capacities 
of one perfectly organized human being and another. *' God 
** made the beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after 
** their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the earth after 
** his kind : and God saw that it was good.'' — But " God said, 
** let us make man in our image, after our likeness : and let them 



* Edin. Review No. 67. Life of Sir Joshaa Reynolds^ page 8S. 
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^ hare dominion orer the fish of the tea, and orer the fowl of 
** the air, and orer the cattle, and orer all the earth, and orer 
** erery creeping thing: that creepeth upon the earth/'* 

I can conceire nothing more ridiculouB than this endeayonr 
to prore, from the undoubted fact of every species of animale 
being endowed with a distinct measure of intelligence, that it 
must, therefore, follow, that individuals of the same speciee^ 
and of that species too, which is the lord of all, most be created 
with intellectual powers so astonishingly dissunilar as ^ose 
exemplified, at mature age, by a Newton and a Savage of the 
woods. It would not be more absurd to assert, that, notwithstaad* 
ing the human species is determined by its organization to walk 
erect, certain individuals thereof should, nevertheless, creep and 
others fly ! We are entirely in the dark regarding the intellectual 
economy of the lower animals. We are entirely ignorant, for 
example, how it happens, that the Bee constructs its cell on 
principles which untutored man has never thought of, which 
the greatest Mathematician contemplates with astonishment, and 
would in vain attempt to improve. But this we know, that there 
is a wide distinction between ourselves and any other species of 
animal — 

'' Brute$ soon their zenith reach : their little all 

" Flows in at once ; in ages they no more 

" Could know, or do, or covet, or enjoy. 

" Were man to live co-eval with the sun, 

** The patriarch-pupil would be learning still ; 

** Yet dying, leave his lesson half unlearnt. "f 
An idiot is a mal-conformation, and a madman either inherits 
his derangement from his parents, or receives it by some phy- 
sical accident : neither possesses perfect organization ; that of 
the one being defective, and that of the other injured. They are 



* Qenssis Chafi. ttt Verses 86 and S6. t Young's night tlmughts. 
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exceptions, and accordiag 4» the oU adage^ exeeptio regulum 
prabat. A man may be natarally mal-cooformedy he may be 
tainted with hereditary madness, his head may have received an 
injury at his birth, or subsequently, or his brain may be dis* 
eased; although he may, nevertheless, live on in tolerably 
health, and the mental deficienoy or derangement be the only 
symptoms which manifest the bodily state on which they de- 
pend; and the minds of many individuals may thus perhaps 
suffer, in a certain degree, even when neither of these causes is 
«uspected to exist. But it is no way necessary to my position^ 
to deny that every defect or ii\jury of the organs of sensation or 
of the brain, produces a corresponding effect on the human in« 
tellect and character. These I would class among other promi* 
nent cireamsianeee. I only deny, that this in the least degree 
tends to prove an original difference between the minds of mea 
who are alike completely and perfectly organized. 

Hie same writer in the Edinburgh Review, proceeds : <' The 
'' impression it is true, does not exist in the sealing-wax till the 
*^ seal has been applied to it : but there was the previous capacity 
** to receive the impression : and there may be and most pro- 
'< bably is, a greater degree of fitness in one piece of sealing-wax 
** than in another." 

If I mistake not, this simile of the sealing-wax is as old as 
Aristotle or Plato. It is, at any rate, an exact counterpart of 
the block of wood being a chair, because it may be fashioned by 
the workman into that piece of furniture ; to which I have alrea- 
dy replied, that before the block became a chair it required fa« 
shioning; and might jnst as easily have been f^hioned into 
a table. The reasoner I am now dealing with says, <* there 
may be, and most probably is, a greater degree of fitness in 
one piece of sealing-wax than in another ," and, because this 
'' may be, and most probably is,'' the case, he concludes, that one 
human mind has orij;inqily a fitness to.cepeivje son^e impressions 
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in preference to others ! Bat hns this tnge ever met with a piece 
of wax BO capacitated ? Let there be two seals, equally well 
eng^ved, the one containing the word Poetry and the other 
Mathewuitie$, and it will puszle him a little, I rather think, to 
produce a piece of sealing-wax, which will not as easily and 
indifferently receive the one impression as the other. The legi- 
ble inscription of either word will follow the fair application of the 
particular seal, with just as much certainty, as that a man bom 
and educated in London will speak English, and that another, 
so located, in a certain part of Africa, will only re-echo the ebtck 
clnek of the Hotentotts ! It is puerile in the extreme to fancy 
any distinction between original predisposing faculties and the 
same kind of capacities. They are but different words for ex- 
pressing the same thing, or more properly the same nothing. I 
look upon it as folly to compare the human mind to any thing 
else which we are acquainted with in nature. But were I to 
descend to quibbling and sophistry, I should say to this reriew- 
er, *< I thank the Jew for teaching me that word,"^-for nothing 
could better suit my purpose in so proving that man is the crea- 
ture of circumstances — and that his mind is absolutely passive, 
than this very simile of the sealing-wax. 

A popular and very entertaining writer, Mr. D'Israeli, lands 
to the skies those arguments of the Edinburgh Reviewer; but 
he goes himself much farther. Indeed, from his lavish praise 
of a work which he mentions, entitled ** An inherent difference 
in the organs or faculties to receive impressions of any kind," it 
would appear that he is almost, if not altogether, a Phrenologist ! 
This Gentleman, however, is a greater Wit than a Philosopher — 
much more at home in declamation and anecdote than in the more 
humble occupation of patient reasoning. ** There is something 
** ludicrous," he says, " in the result of a theory of genius which 
*' would place Hobbes and Erasmus, those timid and learned 
** recluses, to open a campaign, with the militaiy invention and 
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^^ iBtrepidhy "of a Marlborough, or conclude that the romantic 
*' bard of the ' Fairy Qaeen/ amidst the quickly-shifting scenes 
<^ of his visionary reveries, could havei deduced, by slow and 
** patient watchings of the mind, the system and demonstrations 
'' of Newton."* D'lsraeii is here combating a shadow ! No 
theory of genius has ever asserted what he attributes. When he 
speaks of Hobbes, Erasmus, Marlborough, Spencer, and New- 
ton, he certainly does not intend to convey the notion of what 
these individuals were when they first inhaled the breath of 
existence, and had neither felt nor thought. He can only mean, 
that neither of these great men could have exchanged his res- 
pective habits, acquirements, and. modes of thinking, after they 
had been determined by circumstances and matured by time; 
and this, I believe, no ** theory,'^ has ever called in question. I 
have already shown, that twin infants must commence the 
process which ultimately renders them different characters, 
with the very first impression they receive ; and I believe that 
the human character is, to a certain extent, decided or at least in- 
fluenced, before any period which the utmost effort of recollection 
can retrace. Consider the influence of first impressions 
and ideas — reflect that they are the parents which generate 
and control every other that can possibly succeed, and their 
omnipotence, if I may use the expression, will be immediately 
apparent. On this subject, I am tempted to quote largely from 
the unfortunate and unhappy Rousseau, — a man who studied the 
progress of the infant mind, with a degree of intensity and mi- 
nuteness, which must strike even the most philosophical mother 
with astonishment and reverence. But I will only refer to this 
wonderful production,! which, to do the subject justice, should be 
studied entirely. I cannot,' however, forbear, from introducing 

* Essays on the Literary Character, pagt 36. 
t Emilias, or a Treatise on Edueation. 
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the sentioients of Dr. Tbcmaf Brown, on diii subjeott adorned 
as they are io all the charms of poetical inag ery. 

We may wUh, indeed, to be able to distinguiflh our present 

feelings from those which the same objects originally excited ; 
** but since no memory can go back to the period at which we 

did not perceive longitudinal distance, as it were, immediately 
" by the eye, as little, may we suppose, can any memory go back 
** to the period when other sensations, less interesting than those 
** of vision, were first excited. Could we trace the series of 
''.feelings, in a single mind, — as variously modified, in the 
** progress from infancy to maturity, — we should know more of 
** the intellectual and moral nature of man than is probably ever 
'* to be revealed to his iaquiry, — when, in ages, as remote from 
** that in which we live, and perhaps as much more enlightened, 
** as our own age may be sAid to hq, in relation to the period of 
'< original darkness and barbarism, he is still to be searching 
** into his own nature with the same avidity as now. He must 
*' indeed be a very dull observer, who has not felt, on looking 
** at an infant, some desire to know the little processes of thought 
** that are going on in his curious and active mind ; and who, in 
*' reflecting on the value, as an attainment in science, which the 
** sagest philosopher would set on the consciousness of those 
" acquisitions which infancy has already made, is not struck 
** with that nearness, in which, in some points, extreme know- 
'* ledge and extreme ignorance may almost be said to meet. 
** What metaphysician is there, however subtile and profound in 
** bis analytical inquiries, and however successful in the analyses 
** which he has made, who would not give all his past discovery^ 
** and all his hopes of future discovery, for the certainty of 
'^ knowing with exactness what every infant feels? The full 
*' instruction, which such a view of our progressive feelings, 
** from their very origin, in the first sensations of life, would 
*^ afford, nature, in her wisdom, however, has not communi- 
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** cated to us, more than she has commtitiicated to us the natirre 
*' of that state of being which awaits the soul after it has finish- 
** ed its career of mortality. Our existence seems, in our con- 
** ception of it, never to have had a hegining. As far back as 
** we can remember any event, there is always a period that ap- 
** pears to us still farther back, the events of which we cannot 
** distinguish; as, when we look toward the distant horizon, we 
** see, less and less distinctly, in the long line which the 9iin- 
** shine of evening still illuminates, plains, and woods, and 
" streams, and hills, more distant, half melting into air, beyond 
** which our eye can find nothing, — though we are still 
" certain that other woods, and streams, and plains, are there, 
*' and that it is only the imperfection of our sight which seev*s 
'^ to bound them as in another world. It is to man, when 
'^ he thinks upon his own begining, as if he felt himself in a 
'^ world of enchantment, amid the shades and flowers of which 

• 

** he had been wandering, unconscious of the time at which he 
" entered it, or of the objects that are awaiting him, when he 
*' shall have arrived at the close of that path whose windings 
** still lead him forward, — and knowing little more than that he is 
t' himself happy, and that the unknown being, who has raised 
'* this magnificent scene around him, must be the Friend of the 
** mortal whom he has deigned to admit into it."* 

It would, I conceive, be a waste of words, to expose further 
Mr. D' Israeli's mis-statement of the question. Not only are per- 
sons at mature age, but children, long before they are capa- 
ble of definite manifestation, different from one another. My 
little friends, Phoebe and Hannah, already exhibit distinctive 
characters; and, with reference to what I have previously said, 
this could not have been otherwise. But the right view of the 
question is, whether this difference be innate or produced; and 



* Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human mind, vol lit pa^e S78. 
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the particular circamfltances attending the birth of infants, their 
subsequent state of health, the health and disposition of the nurse 
from whom they inhale the support of existence, must be re- 
garded as considerations — certainly of the^rtt, perhaps, of the 
greaieit importance.* 

In surveying the landscape of nature, how many a sweet bud 
do we behold, which never expands or ripens; and, on the con- 
trary, how many trees mature excellent fruit, which g^ve no 
indication of early promise. So also, many youths, at school 
and at college, are admired as prodigies of intellect, who are 
never afterwards heard of; while others, who have been declared 
dunces in every scholastic exercise, have subsequently risen to 
fame and greatness ! Thomson, the delightful author of the sea- 
sons, was abandoned by his preceptor for incorrigible stupidity; 
Campbell wrote ** The Pleasures of Hope" when almost a 
boy — what has he done since? Cowper was forty years of 
age before he thought of poetry. Goldsmith was thirty before 
he wrote any thing; and had Byron died, when the Edinburgh 
Review so severely criticised his ** Hours of Idleness'' — 
had this ended him, as he insinuates an ** ArtieW^ in the 
*< Quarterly'* destroyed poor Keats, would it have been believed, 
that the same person was capable of producing *' Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage?" It is sometimes the first work of an 
author, and not unfrequently the hutf which in the least degree 
entitles him to the notice and approbation of posterity. 

* '' If nothing occur to excite the mind, it will become torpid ; if it be 
'^ frequently and strongly excited, unless in a manner that, while it excites, 
'^ engenders ayersion to effort, it will become active, mobile and turbulent. 
** Hence follows, that an adequate cause for the phenomenon of genius may 
<^ be found, in the incidents that occur to us subsequent to birth. Genius, 
^ it should seem, may be produced after this method ; have we any saffici- 
'' ent reason to doubt of its being always thus produced ? " Godtrin's En- 
fvtf «r page 14. 
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• .Men. who have become illustrioiiB ^are.flie best judges of 
what has made them so. They best understand the labqur they 
have, undergone, and the attention they have bestowed, in ap^ 
proaching the goal of eminence* Some, it is true, arrive at this, 
by an easier road than others; and this may be explained from 
the known fact, that one clear and correct conception, inci- 
dentally communicated, may facilitate in an inconceivable der 
gree, tbiedevelopement of any subsequent process. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was firmly convinced that study, aided by congenial 
circumstances, alone, made him the great painter which the 
world acknowledged him to be ; and by far the greater portion 
of celebrated men, since Montesquieu first broke the spell, and 
exposed the long-received doctrine of intuitive genius, have 
declared the same conviction — substantially agreeing, that, '* they 
did not write because they understood the subject, but that they 
understand the subject because they have written.''* 

Nothing, perhaps, conduces more to mislead the judgement 
in this important question, than the equivocal application of the 

* After writing the aboye, I met with the following well-assorted catalo^ 
gue of instances, in support of this, where certainly I least expected to 
find it, yiz. in Disraeli's ** Essays on the Literary Character* — ^the same 
work I have already alluded to f - 

** We must not decide on the talents of a young man by his first works. 
.^ Dryden and Swift might have been deterred l&rom authorship, had their 
^ earliest pieces decided their fate. Smollet, before he k^ew which way 
'^ his genius would conduct him, had .early conceived a high notion of his 
** talents for Dramatic poetry: his tragedy of ^^The Regicide'' was refused 
*^ by Garrick, whom he never afterwards forgave, and .continued to abme 
^ our Roscius through his works of genius, for having discountenanced his 
^ first work, which had none. Racine's earliest composition, by some fjrag- 
'< ments his son has preserved, remarkably contrast with his writings, £or 
'f these abound with those points and conceits which he afterwards abhorred; 
^ the tender author of Andromache could not have been discovered while 
^^ exhausting himself in ruaning after eoncetH ta surprising as the woist 

U 



krm Bdite&Hm. W« Tcty teqa«ntly hmx, Itel tilth t tnt 
*• htt rtotiTtd til txctUttl tdtttttttn," tad tktl t«tli «io4iMr 
** htt rtetiTtd ao tdtcttiot tC til"; wlnoh vtmtrkt trt tot, ia 
tilt IttsI degree, intetded to iinpiy tay tttiattt tf llit Mttttrt 

'^ parts of Cowley ; in whose spirit alone he could have hit on this perplex* 
**ing e<mcetto descriptlTe of Aurora; ^^FQlede Jour, qui tali detant tot 
^'perer—- *1>aiighterof Day, but bom before thy fitherr Oltttfi be^ 
^frayed none of the force and uagtitnte ef hH poweii la hit ^Wmmy et 

* Uteimttire,'' or his attempted ' History of Swfteeilaiid.* JtSMaiM^II 
^ oadeaoed prose is not reeogDisable in the hwabler aiapUciity of his eariieit 
" yean. Many authors hare begiia unsucoessfally the walk they tflerwajvLs 
** excelled in. Raphael, when he first draw his meagre forms nader Pe- 
^ mgino, had not yet conceived one line of that ideal beauty, which one 
^ day he of al! men could alone execute. Who could have imagined, in 
' examining the DrHan of Kaphael, tiiat the same pendt ooutd hereafter 
^hare poured out the ertimeulous Trm^fignrtHm? Or HMrt ie the tttltatfte 
^ pupil of Hud8o% o«r comtry was at length to pride herself !■ aiwthtt 
^ RaphaeU The oelebwted Fabiw Maximos ie his boyhoed was tailed la 
^ derision ** the little sheep,'' from the meekaess and giavity ef hie die 
« peeltioB. His sedateness and taoitafsity, hie ledifRNeaee ta jvreBile 
^amusements, hie slowness and diflBeulty ia leamfaig, aad hfs ready sub- 

* fflissSoa to his equals, fndueed them to eonslder him as one Ineeorerabty 

•itupM.* (P^g«tee,7e,aiKi7i.) 

Mr. Disraeli, a few pages previously, has said that, ^there Is eemeibbig 
« ledioriHis it the leeult of a theory of genius wbieh would |dace Robbea 
^ and Erasmus, ttHiee timid and learned lecluses, to open a campaign with 
« the miHUry Invention and physical intrepidity of a Marlberoagh, or con- 
^ chide that the romantle bard ef the * Fairy Qeeea' amidst the quickly. 
•* shining scenes of his Tisionary reveries, eould have deduced, by stew and 
^patient watoidngs ef tiie mind, the system send the dem enrtm Uoae of 
^ Newton.** Bat has not Mr. D'IsraeU, la the fbregeiag paragitjAi, given us 
a number of striking instaaees of celebrated men acquiring and iaterehang. 
lag, what he tersM, ** OMir predispesitioas of geaias,*— lastanoes, certainly 
as remarkable, as althoagh Spencer had become a Mafliematidan and 
KewlOB a Foot? Aad, with legMd to ^Hebbes and Erasmus, those timed 
tad leaned ieclaaee> opening t eampaigt witil the mlHtafy itfeiitloa, and 
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tt Am rttpeelifft •cqiiirenMRlt* but aimidy, di»t tbe one bM 
atlHidad tchool* wmI colkgM^ wid A%t Ihe odMr bM Kot H«iu» 
■umy wre •oipniftd Idbttt nea of gr^ot atUuweats abould ftoia«>» 
tiRiM Make Iketr app«adriaMe» fli«li m Holoroft* wW bM stored, 

physiMl MrvpUiU of & liKrthoiQ««V baft ht aot told at^tkatFAOiOt 
HMxmpMf, OM if Ibt ffNAlitl ftaanU aid biavfat boxoaft Rome •¥€! pc(w 
dw3c< «Nift UQa»llHif>aaaceraAlQC^Me««#«ii0«i4fim(y ^ todi** 
jNittiM^ e«U«d la donilQa a« Itttii «Ml^''/ / / 

But Ml it aM tba aa&y toaUfitiaa ta ba foaad in I>lsr«aU'a wriJUoga. 
Caaldkbf^laiagiBad tbai aaab aa aloqaaat aad decided adv<i<ata for ^^(Aa 
iaaOt puMHf^MaitMaa ^ gmanT bad prtYipaalj wnttea tbe fQlUwing 
obapter, wbich I would bave introdajQad more ia. it* fiacf* bad it <«o«ia to 
wy aaliaa aoaaev^^-oa 

'^ aotTv NULoioaHiaaft Aaa AaTtsi^ M^aa aY AcotaaiiT.'' 

«Fatbef MaUabvaaoba bAviag camplaatad bi« atadiaB ia iibilo9Qphy and 
^ tbaolos]F» witbaat aa7 otiia? iataatm tbaa davotiag biiaaalf to aone rtU' 
^ fiaaa avdM^ be. UUla eapeattd to beaaaia of aucb celebiity aa bia worka 
** bave made bim. Loitering, in an idle bour, in tbe shop of a bQakialle«, 

^ ia iQiaiag art f a p«raal of boaiut X^'iCeamM; da fiCMO^ 
^ Hawiaf dipt lata aama paiM» ba mu indaead to peruse tbe wbele. It 
^ arai tbia eteoaaMtaaca tbat prodaoad tboae pvoloaad o oatei a p ib i tioaa wbiob 
^ gave birtb ta ae ataagr beaatifal eoaipaeitiaaf ia Fbjaics, Metapbj^aick, 
4€ 1^ Molality, wbicb bava made biai paaa for tbe PUta of bia agat" 

'^Govley becaiaa a paei hj accadaat la bia aiotber'a apartiumtbe 
<< Ibaadi wbea very ^wngt 3peacer^a Faiqr <iueen \ aad» b; a eoatiaual 
^•tady of Foetry, be bacaipe «o aaobaat^d of tba Muaa» tbat be grew wia- 
" covexaWy a Focf' 

^ Wa ova to tbe defomitiea of Popa'a peraoa tba iaiauMla beaatllea af 

^ bis elaborate yeree." 

<< Dc Joboaoa iaforoia u«» tbat tbe late great Paiatey of tba preaeat age 
** bad tba first foadaeaa tux bis art excited by tba peraaal of Riebardaoa'a 

"TrcaUse." 

*^ Helvetitta innUabea me witb tbe feUowiag additieaal iaataacea.'* 
^M. Vaacaasoa diaplayed aa naoommoa gei»aa for lilaobaaHMk ilie 
"taste was first deteriaiaed by tbia aceidaat; bei vbea fenr 3Fonng, fte. 

'' qaaatly alteadad bia aiotber to tba reaidea«a af bai ooa6ifie« % «Ad wbile 
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diat his education neT«r altogether cost fire shillingt sterHag f 
And notwithstanding the exquisitelj cultivated mind/ so emi- 
nently Tisible in every line of Burns, the great majority, even 
of his admirers, are still indined to consider him as a low bred, 

^ she wept with repentance, he wept with weariness ! In this state of dis* 
^ agreeable vacation he wa? straclL with the nniform motion of the penda* 
^ Inm of the cIocIl in the hall. His curiosity was roused ; he approached 
** the clock case, and studied ifs mechanism ; what he coald not discover, 
^ he {jessed at He then projected a similar machine ; and gradually his 
^ genins produced a clock. Encouraged by this first success, he proceeded 
^ in his yarious attempts ; and the genius which thus could form a clock, 
** in time formed a fluting automaton." 

** It was a chance of the same kind which inspired our great Milton to 
^ write his Epics. Milton, * fallen on evil days,' was happy to l>e enabled 
** to retire ; and it was in the leisure of retreat and disgrace he executed 
^ the poem which he had projected in his youth ; and which has enal>led 
** our nation to boast of a work which is rivalled by node, if we except the 
^ItaUans." 

** If Shakespeare's imprudence had not obliged him to quit his wool trade, 
^ and his town; if he had not engaged with a company of actors, and at 
** length, disgusted with being an indifferent performer, he had not turned 
** author; the prudent woolseller had never been the celebrated poet* 

^ Accident determined the taste of Moliere for the stage. His grandfa- 
*' ther loved the theatre, and frequently carried him there. The young man 
^' lived in dissipation : the father observing it, asked, in anger, if his son 
"was to be made an actor. * Would to God,' replied the grandfather, *he 
" was as good an actor as Montrose. The words struck young Moliere ; he 
" took a disgust to his tapestry trade ; and it is to this circumstance France 
" owes her greatest Comic writer." 

" Comeille loved ; he made verses for his mistress, became a Poet, com. 
" posed Melite, and afterwards his other celebrated pieces. The discreet 
" Corneille had remained a lawyer." 

" Thus it is, that the devotion of a mother, the death of Cromwell, deer. 
"^ stealing, the exclamation of an old man, and the beauty of a woman 
" have given five illustrious characters to Europe." 
** I should never have done, (this great man concludes,) if I would en- 
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utiedudated peasant^-^merely because he had not heea 8yaifcraiil«»* 
tically flogged by an authorised pedant, into a trifling know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek, nor enabled to squander thousands in 
debauching both soul and body, within the walls of a university ! 



^ umerate all the writers celebrated for their talents, and who owed those 
" talents to similar incidents/' ■■ 

'' It is also well known, that we owe the labours of the immortal Newton 
^ to a yery trivial accident. When ia his younger days, he was a student 
'^ at Cambridge, he had retired during, the time of the plague into the 
*' country. As he was reading under an apple tree, one of the fruit fell, 
'^ and struck him a smart blow on the head. When he observed the small- 
<< ness of the apple, he was surprized at the force of the stroke. This led 
*' him to consider the accelerating motion of falling bodies ; from whence 
*' he deduced the principles of gravity, and laid the foundation of hit 
« philosophy." 

** Granger observes on Ignatius Loyola, that he was a spuiish gentleman, 
*^ who was dangerously wounded at the siege of Pampaluna. Having 
<< he&ted his imagination by reading the Lives of the Saints, which were 
** brought to him in his illness, instead of a roqiance, he conceived a strong 
'* ambition to be the founder of a religious order. This is well known by 
'^ the appellation of the society of J^sus, or the Jesuits." 

'' J. J. Rousseau found his eccentric powers first awakened by the ad- 
'^ vertisment of the singular annual subject which the Academy of Dijon 
« proposed for that year, in which he wrote his celebrated Declamation 
'^ against the Arts and Sciences. It was this circumstance which deter- 
*^ mined his future literary efforts." (Curiositiei of tMeraJturt,) 

Is it not remarkable that D'Israeli should produce this long catalogue 
of '' Poets, Philosophers, and Artists, made by accident,** ill support of the 
doctrine of innate predispositions of genius? (see his Essays on the Literary 
character yol. 1st page 69,) and that he should quote the same from HelW" 
tiuSf who was among the fore-most and the boldest in opposing such a doc- 
trine ? I do not recollect if Mr. D'Israeli has yet composed a chapter " on 
the Inconnstencies of authors," but in his next series of ** The Curiosities 
of Literature," I should strongly recommend him not to neglect giving so 
fine an example, thus furnished by himself ! ! ! 
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Ha4 B«tM b*M traned ia lumry Md i«u«d » afflnMC*. il 
ttmmti hm totj^ttmd what be night h»T« btoos*— ovtaialj 
Mt " Tkt Bar4 ^ CtUm.'* 

^llie "Life of Bumf* which has reeenUy appeared, entHlee Its author 
to deaerre well of his cooatry. The Foit reqaired bo Tindleatioii, hut Mr. 
LoekhaK has fe d eemed the eharaoter of the MawI aad the ohasMtot of 
such a man as BnniSy most OTerlastingl j bo dear to ovofff hoait tMI osa 
Moi WMl appraoiave* 

Poor IwoUess ehUd 1 to theo was giToa 

V» proro the Just boosts of hearon ; 

For, though In dark mistbrtime^ gtoom. 

On bleakest waste, 'twas thine to bloom- 
Bunting through erery clond of fiite, 

Thoa soaid'st abore the pamporM great ; 

And spread, amid their haughty ring, 

The sweetest note, the wildest wing. 

Tet, thongh thy comtry hailed with pride 

Thy swelling so«l, and drank Hb tide, 

Imbibed, with raptare, all the store 

Thy tme and tender heart eonld pomr,—* 

Though ^ quick to learn, and wise to know," 

Thy only meed was want and woof 
But, though the shades of dread repose 

Thy ''narrow house'* fbr ever close- 
Though mute ibr aye thy magic lyre, 

And erer fled thy soul of fire~- 

liHiile freedom has a spark tp warm, 

Or beauty has a beam to charm, 

Ani when the sons of wealth and pride, 

Who passed the by with heedles stride. 

Are monldered in obHyions urns. 

Thy name shall lire — ^neglected BtrRNs f — 

Thy darling lays, In eyery clime. 

Shall mock the power of wasting time. 

And Scotia's proudest banner wave 

Triumphant, o'er thy hallowed grare. 
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Bui Ifatfi restriclioft of th« word Bdaottioa to quiti tnfluHable 
to philoiopbieai laaguago. Here it mutt bo coniderod 10 em*- 
brace and imply tho acqaiutioil of evorjr nofr idoar-Mevory itoik' 
of added knowledge, whether comaiasicatod froott ttndor a gown 
and wig, or suggested by tha tiiont stars of heavan ! Bven of 
sach as have recMTed wbat is termed a regular edaoatioa, can it 
be said that the eminence which soma of them haro moaated to 
is purely tha result of scholastic drudgery ? ** Thoasaads of im« 
pressions are made upon us/' says the profound Godwin, *< for one 
that is desigaedly produced. The duld receives twenty ideas fer 
iliem, perhaps, from the praoeptot; it is not impossible that he 
may have a milUon of perceptions in that peitod, with which the 
preceptor has no concem. We laam, it may be, a roatiae of 
barren lessons from our masters ; a circumstance oecarsv per* 
haps, in the intercourse of our oompantoas, or in our teommerce 
with nature, that makes its way directly to the heart, and be- 
comes th^ fruitful parent of a thousand projects and contem- 
plations/^ 

The doc^ne which asserts that ganius and, oonsequently, 
every descending grade of intellect are in-born and unalterable, 
is not only false but destructive* For, although much of the 
future man depends on the bealth and treatment of the ohild^ it 
by no means follows, that a very ona who has not baen born 
amidst a combination of happy circumstances, must neoessarU 
ly continue in ignorance and apathy. If habits of attention 
and reflection have not been sown in spring, a greater effort of 
iabour will, of course, be necessary to ensare aJharveat^ but 
well-directed elibrt will, in no season be exerted in vain« It is 
true, that if habits of attention and reflection have not been 
awakened in iafiincy or youth. It will sometimes be found impose 
sible, and generally difficult, to produce them afterwards; bnt if 
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ikdwee to. Imct) can at any period be indacad^ we have aiuMr- 
oui ia/iUiicee oa record .of what m&y be accomplished* I9 
affordiag. examplee, . that, inde&tigable collector, . D'laraeU 
agaia stands. me ia good stead. 

; " Socrates learnt to play on musical instruments in has old age: 
** Cato, at eighty, thought proper to learn Greek; and Plutarch* 
V. almost a» late, in life, Latin." 

->** Theophnmtus began his admirable work on the Characters 'Of 
'< M en at the. extreme age of ninety. He only terminated his 
'' literary labours by his deatk.'^ 

*' Peter Rosnard, one of the fathers of French Poetry » ap* 
** plied himself late to study ; but by the acuteness of jiis 
'f genius, and continual application, he riTalled those poetie 
''models which he admired." 

**One John Gelida, a Spainard, commenced the fitudiea of 
'^ polite literature at forty." . .• . . 

*< Henry Spelman, having neglected the Sciences in bis youtli^ 
** cultivated them at fifty years of age, and produced goodfiruitH" 
, <' Fairfax, after having been General iofithe.Parliiunetttfiry 
** forces, retired to Oxford to take his degrees inj^w,". . 
' " Colbert, the fiamous French minister, almost at' sixty, rer 
V turned to his Latin and law studies." ;. 

** Tellier^ the chancellor of France, learnt logic, merely for 
<'mn amusement, to dispute with his grand children." 
. *' Drydea^'s most pleasing productions were written in his old 
f^age. Dr^ Johnson applied himself to the Dutch language bui 
** a few years before his death. But on this head, the SlarqaU 
** de Saint Aiilaire may be regarded as a'prodagy c :at theage of 
** seventy he began to court the Muses, and they crowned him 
'^ with their 4sweeteBt flowers; ' His verses are full of fire, of de* 
<*lieacy, and sweetness !"♦ 



* Cariosities of I^ltMrtfture. 
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ha* •DiiaesUoflaMy pM«lylwd m4 dedtroy •d th^ txjefliQii& ^ 
ipaoy, iHM.niight olketwiMr bavt beea usefal to themstlvoa aid 
to toeioty: ood tkio faralywng inftaeneo will aontiftuo to opot 
nit# ttsfil the immbiis of thi» ftilse doctrioe bo finally removodt 
OHd man convirtood, tbat» witb tbs deairo and opportaaity to 
loara, ha may, by doabling bio applioalioB^ raoovor from th^i 
ftittiro wbat has bMa lost in ^e past This false belief aFords^ 
also, a nerer-ending apology for idleness. '' I have not eapa- 
oity or talent for this or that,'' is the uniform watch-word and 
salvo of the slaggard I Bat bow many do we meet with, who 
are acgompliabed and «vea erudite, in all the mysteries of 
folly and triiiag, and who bare bestowed as much trouble and 
pains in becoming sttch» as might, bad their attention been dir 
rected to nobler purp3ses» have rewarded them with the raos| 
oxquisite gratification the heart can eivjoy, and, perhaps, oon^ 
yeyed their names to posterity among th^ ornament? and b^os^ 
factors of matikind. t 

But the evil tendency of this belief will be stilt more appa^ 
rent, when we consider the baneful influence which, since th<| 
beginning of the world, it ba|r exerted on the softer sex^AU 
the tyranny of kings aud priests, has not inflicted half the injury 
apon social improveoMRt and happiness, as that tyranny, of 
opinion^ which has bitberto consigned the fairest and the best 
portion of the hqman family to degradatioQ and slavery. Ov0r 
all Asia and Afriea womaa ever has been, and is, either a drudge 
or a toy !— never imagined capable of m(»re» than adminlstring 
to sensuality and producing children. The poet may sing, 
^ Ai«f tioBs sre not mads for msrchsndise.*^ 
^ WlMt will y# give ia barter for the lieait } 
** Has this world wealth enoagh to bny the $tore 
** Of hopes and feelings, which are Ihiked lor svet 
"^ With Woman's Boair 

W 
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Bvt^wheflier of hoi hwaffeetiom may h% HdleMe, h^r perkm 
has alas I been generally considered little else than an article 
of traffic. Throughout all Hindoostan and the .surrounding 
countries, and I belieye I may include the vast empire of China, 
this is literally the case.^ Even in enlightened Europe, not- 
withstanding the splendid proofs of their acquirements which 
hare recently appeared, the natural ** rights of toomen" are far 
from being generally admitted. Novel writer's have, indeed, 

• « In Greece, as is well known, none bat Courtesans received an education 
snflkientl> liberal to enable them to converse and associate with the men 
upon equal terms ; and hence it became infamous to be learned, and the 
woman who was not ignorant could not be virtuous, or at least could never 
be considered so. The brilliancy of the talents, and the elegant accom- 
plishments which often distinguished those women whose moral characters 
were the most abandoned, bewitched and enchanted the more j^olite and 
refined amongst the Greeks more than their beauty, and Minerva often 
•fcheived a victory over the hearts of Philosophers, when the powers of 
■Venus and her Son would have failed to conqaer. When allurements such 
as these were held out to men who had left nothing but insipidity and 
ignorance at home, and who were so well capable of appreciating the 
charms of intellectual conversation, it cannot be surprising that they were 
often irresistible ; and that Philosophy was found too weak to protect her 
disciples against the inroads of illicit passion. The degradation of woman 
was the natural consequence of such manners ; their characters were un- 
derrated, their virtues overlooked ; and doubt even began to attach itself 
to their claim to the possession of those qualities of the heart, in which 
they may perhaps most justly arrogate a superiority over man.— '^ In resl 
pect to true love." Says Platarch, ** the women have nothing to say to itl" 

" Cato Uncensis, that illustrious Roman citizen and stem republican, lent 
his wife, while in a state of pregnancy, to his friend Hortensius, and nothing 
whatever is recorded of the Lady*s reluctance. Plutarch gives us the 
whole of this disgusting arrangement, with all the faithfalness of detail; 
To modem ears it would appear almost incredible, but the spirit of the 
Koman laws sniBciently accounts for the degraded condition of the sex. 
** By his (the husband's) judgement, or caprice," says Gibbon, ^ her beha- 
viour was approved, or censured, or chastised ; he exercised the juris- 
diction of life and death ; and it was allowed, that in cases of adultery 
-or drankenness, the sentence might be properly inflicted. She acquired <nr 
inherited for the sole profit of her lord ; and so clearly was woman defined, 
not as a peiaon, but as a thingy that if the original title was deficient, she 
might be claimed, like other mmftableB^ hy the u$e and possession of an 
entire year." Gibbon adds in a note, that to substantiate the crime of 
drankenness, it was sufficient to prove that the woman had 'iaited wine, or 
stolen the key of the cellar!** 

Among the ancient Jews, although the women do not appear to have 
been household prisoners, their degradation, in other respects, waa equally 
severe. If a wife '* found no favour in her husband's eyes," he had only 
** to write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand^ and send her 
ont of his hosse !" (Deuterenomy, Chap: 24 verse \,) 
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abundantly, flattered tiieir beautif, bat it has only very lately been 
imagined, that the character of a Heroine could be in the leaat 
improved by rendering her either the fit companion and friend 
of an intellectual husband , or capable of instructing and forming 
the minds of her children. A literary young lady may be 
admire4 — she is seldom beloved. A little childish or affected 
delicacy, with some external advantages of person which quickly 
&de and are disregarded, constitute a much better pass-port to 
the hymeneal altar than all that the glorious mind of woman is 
capable of unfolding. They have little motive, therefore, to 
induce solid improvement ; for it is not in human nature to 
labour without the expectation of reward. The consequence ti|^ 
that this false and tyrannous opinion of superiority entertained 
by the physically stronger sex, reverts upon themselves. The 
chief business of man's life, veil it as he may, is to please and, 
attract woman ; and while she is only capable of being pleased 
and attracted with trifling and folly, he will continue a trifler 
and a fool ! 

I admit that there are many exceptions to this ; and that, in 
some countries, the present age is beginning to award tardy 
justice to that sex which has been hitherto treated as drudges 
or play- things, — even the best informed of them, constrained to 
listen only to such frivolous compliments as a sensible, indi* 
Vidual could only consider an insult to her understanding ! But 
this change of opinion is a direct admission that the world has 
been long and deeply in error, which error is only part and parcel 
of the destructive doctrine of mind in general which I have en- 
deavoured to refute. As, however, a justet* light has at lebgtli 
dawned on the question as it regards the intellectual capabili- 
ties of woman, it may be reasonably hoped, that, when the 
sun of truth has risen higher, and man become better acquainted 
with his own nature and powers^ the whole delusioiV) WtMl 4^" 
solve and be forgotten r 
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Ika AifMMta^to kn fan Mag •xlMVfM»«o «• M» |«Weit iMti0«| 
lr#«14 rtqvire • |^fB4«N«f ▼•lorn*. Th» iiw— ^f ffpfaitfut, |Kiff»fwr» luvi»g 
tem ialradaoadi kat M jm to f mamiae Ue tpioiiiiif of tliai great map, 
as D*Iiraeli tanM Ud, on tbe sot^eet imder dla^aasion ; atd aller haviag 
done toi I am iadaced, in voB^lasion, to gi? e a few eitraoti, which ttcoagi j 
bear vpos tome points whieh I have spariaglyy if at all adverted to* 

"The greater or lesi perfectiM of the otgaas af sease has Ao i ataaa e a 
^60 Jastoess of thiakiag, if siea, whatotmr tm p res ste ii <fcey saaaiea imm 

* the saaie ot^cls, aiasi always perSeira tho sasM •aaasntisM katwasn 

* those el^ts. New» to pro? e that they pefMive ihea^ I shall rhsftie tba 
¥ sease af sight lor as esaaplf, as that to whieh we ow« the fiaatost aaiii« 
^ her of <iar ideas. Aad I say, with respect to the diifeiience of eyes, thai 
^ if a fathom appears to one man shortor, snow less white, and el^ny not 
** so hlack, as they appear to another, yet ihese twa men always pereelra 
^ the same relations between those Objects; eoase^aently, H fhthem alwa|« 

* appears longer than a toot; the snow whiter thaa any edMr bedy^aai 
*ebmiy the blaekest of all kfadi «f wood.* 

* •Mowi as the jastaass of oar thoughts alsmya osiMlito lais atoas tlt« 

* of the trne relations that subsist between objects, and as ft lepealijigi 
^ With tf speet to the other senses, what I have here said an that of sight, 
^ we shall constantly come to the same conclusion ; I iafer, that the greater 
** or less degree of perfection, -either in the external or internal oiganiaap 
^ tioB, can have no inflaence on the jastoess of oar judgments.^ 

** Attention alone may engrave In the memory the subjects tha^ wttkoad 
<*attentbn, troald make only inseasible faaptaa ste aa npea «S| neaily 
^ tesembliag thelM a eeader saeeesHsuly «seei««a «f «aok aC tht ielMs tikU 
¥ asmpbae a page to a book. It Is thea oerts^% that, to jndge whether tka 
y <|e<tet of memory la to laen aa effect of their tostts»tim| #r pf^iaipetw 
ff feotioa to the eigans, we must have vecoune to experience. This teaiskes 
^ us that among men there are many, as St AqgosUa and Moataigae say 
^of themselves, who appear to be endaed with otdy a very weak memory; 
** and yet, from the desire of obtaining knowledge, aequlrs saek a vtfaHM» 
^ of ideas, as to Oaase them to be plaeed in the nsiik of persaaa «f aa «iilnu 
*ordtoary ttemory. Now, if Ike desire <^ teMroaitoa ba akisa solBciaat 
•< to enable as tokassw a gNSt ctoal, I eeaelad^ thai the maaiofy is alsmst 
^ entirely factitious. The extent of the memot^ tl^ffs%ej^fSt depe^^^^ii 
''the daily use made of it: secondly, on the attention which we consi4er 
t the objecU we would impress upon it and which without attention, as 
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^f tef^ Jim mMff^mtrit kunit maly tlittM Uneei thtf wmM \&mmr 
^•timd^ ud, thiMHy, «• tiM oidtr to whioi «« na^ oitr idoas. T« dbit 
^«rd0r we Mre all tke yndigfes 6f noniory ; 4t OMsitto i« wutlBg tectUMT 
^mtl e«r M«ai, aad opmaqiMiitly dmrgw^ tiM menory «oly witk Mudk Wi» 
? jtcU as ^ thsir natare^ or th« mamMr ui wUdk Uiey are cootkUrad, pn» 
^Mrva between then a oeimeetten saficieal to teoal eaek other.''-*^ 
^ It appeafff, tkee; Unt a great ■emerjr is a pbsnoaieMB eC •ider ; tliat 

* itift alniosfr always fiielittoiis; aad tluit between those wboa I call weU 
^ erpmiaedy tbat great dfs)MiopoftkMi TisiUe to polet of memry is net ee 
*'ttaob tbe^elfeet of the «iie(|ttBl perfeetioo of the oigaas that eapplj it 

* with ttaterialft, as of am lUMqaat atteition to improfe it** 

'■ ** In men of hetithy and etfoeg oonsUtotioas, who apfilf thennelvea to 

* the arts and selenees, ft seems as if their strenj^ aad ▼igear, by gifto; 
^ them a greaier propensity to pleasttre, fireqaentty diterts them from stody 
^ and refleetidn; atid that those of a weak and delicate coastitotiod eaaaot 
^t>e direrted from their studies by slight aad fteqaeat iadispoeitioas. All 
^ that we can i>e certain of is, that, among the men animated liy nearf y an 
** eqnal lore of stody, ovir soceess to nraasafing the greatness of their men- 
** tat' abilities seems entirely to depend either oa the greater or tower dis- 
^ tra(^ons occasioned by a diflbrenee of tastes, tottnnes, and stations, and 
** on the happy or unhappy choice of subjects on which we treat, the monl 

* or lesi perRset method need to composing, tho greater or lees pvspensity 
^ to TCftecHoh, toe books we iread, the man of tasto with wlmm we eontmese, 
^ and, in short, the objfecto which ehance daiiy presents to omr view* H 
.'''seems as tf^ to the tnmamn^ ^ drcnmstanoM necessary to form a man 
^ of genius, the diUbrent eapaeity tor attentton that may be produced by « 
^greater or Use strength of «onstttation Is of ws msmeat ttois IfaS 

* inequality of gentos, ooeasloned merely by toe difbreait oonstknileM of 
''flien, is attogetimr taiieastoto; and, <as no somet stowrtations hasv hitoerto 

* be^ made to 4et^«miae' whiat eonstitvtion is meat pospsr to torm seen of 
^ genius, we cannot ^et %e eertato, wlietfaer the tall or the shaft, ton tot or 
^ the lean, (be bilious or toe wmgnine, lia?e the gre ate st afAltade of sslnd. 

'*^'ltot, ' tooia[|^ this Summary answer may be stAolent to retoto« manner 
*^ of reasoning toonded only on pt«lbahifities; yet, as toisqnadtfantoef 
^ great impoitance, it is necessary to vesolTe ft wito |Me^ian> and to in- 
^ quiire in^ether tols want of attention in men is etther toe«ffMft «f a 
^Bi^i«ri£l tocapac^ tor npplleattony or of a Ibo ImignM^dtoitoof tontvno^ 
^'tkii*' " ■ ■ ' '• '' "' ^ '" ■•' -^^' 



^ All the men whom I call well organised are callable of attontton, abie# 
•* all learn to read, obtain their mother-tongney and are capable pf under* 
^ etanding the ilnt propositi<ms of Euclid. Now ^1 men capable of com* 
'* prehending these first propoeitioiis have a physical power of understand- 
** ing them all : in fact, both in geometry and in all the other sciences, tha 
** greater or less facility with which we discover truth depends on the num' 
*^ ber, either greater or less, of those antecedent piopositions, which, in 
^ order to perceive it, must be presented to the memory. Now, if every 
^ man well organised, as I have proved in the preceding chapter, may place 
^ in his memory a number of ideas much superior to what is required for 
« the demonstration of any proposition in geometry; and if, by tiie assis- 
*^ tance of order, and the frequent representation of the same ideas, we 
<^may, as experience proves^ render them so familiar, and so habitually 
*^ present, as to recollect them without difficulty, it most follow that, every 
** one has a physical power of pursuing the demonstration of any geometri<* 
^ eal truth; and that, after having ascended from proposition to proposition,. 
^ and from analogous ideas to othJr analogous ideas, till «a peirsou h|LS 
** acquired the knowledge, for instance, of ninety-nine propositions, he may 
^< demonstrate the hundredth with the same ease that he did the second, 
^ which is as distant from the first as the hundredth is from the ninej^* 
"ninth.'' 

' *^ When we believe attention difficult to be supported, it is because we 
" take the fatigue of weariness and impatience for the fatigue of iq>plica- 
"tion. In reality, if there be no man without desires, there is no man 
" without attention. When it is reduced to a habit, it becomes a want . 
" what renders it fatiguing, is the motive that determines us to it: if that 
M be necessity, indigence, or fear, attention is then painful; but, if it be 
^ the hope of pleasure, attention itself then becomes a pleasure. Iiay before 
" a man two written copies equally difficult to read ; the one & verbal process 

V at law, and the other a letter from his mistress ; and who can doubt that 
" the attention would not be as painful in the first case as it would be 
** agreeable in the second ? From this observation, we may easily explain 
^' why attention is more painful to some than to others. It is not necessary 

V for this purpose that there subsists between them any difference of >orga- 
." nization : it is sufficient to shew, that here the pain of attention is always 

U greater or less in proportion to the greater or less degree of tl^^, pl^j^ure !, 
"which' each considers as the reward of his labour. ^J^Q^i ^' tM ifWiO' 
"objects are never of the same value. in the opinion :of different me%^|s; ' 
"evident, that, in proposing to different ntsu the same. ol^eqt^ lui.a l«ir%i|i> 
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^ t]ie7 Have not sn' equal reward in view; and, being'obliged to make llie 
*^ same effort of attention, theie efforts mutt conseqdently be more painfnl 
^ to some than to others/' 

** We may then resolve the problem of a greater or less case of attention, 
** withoat having recoune to the mystery of an unequal perfection in the 
*' organs which produced it. But on admitting, in this respect, a difference 
'Sn the organization of men; in supposing, I say, they have a warm desire 
^ of instruction, a desire of which all men are susceptible ; there are none 
*' but will then find that they are endued with a capacity of attention ne- 
" ceBsary to distinguish themseWes in an art. In fact, if the desire of happi- 
'^ ness be common to' all men, and if it be their most lively sensation, it is 
** evident that every man will do whatever is in his power to obtain it : now 
^ every man, as I have Just proved, is capable of a degree of attention suffici- 
^ ent to enable him to obtain the most noble ideas. He will then make use 
^ of this capacity for attention, when, by the legislation of his country, his 
'' particular taste, education, or happiness, shall become the prize to be ob- 
^ tained by his attention. It will, I believe, be difficult to resist this conclu- 
^' sion; especially if, as I can prove, it is not even necessary for a man to 
^ give all the attention of which he is capable to be superior in one kind 
*<^f study." 

** Not to leave any doubt with respect to this truth, let us consult ex* 
^ perience, and examine the men of genius : they have all experienced that 
" it is not to the most painful efforts of attention that they owe the finest 
*' verses of their poems, the most singular situations in their romances, and 
^' the most leanied and mstructive of their philosophical works. They con- 
** fess that they owe them to the happy concourse of certain objects which 
'' chance has placed before their eyesj or presented to their memory ; and by 
'< comparing these, they have produced those noble verses, those striking si* 
^ tuations, and those grand philosophical ideas; ideas which the mind always 
'' conceives with a greater promptitude and felicity, in proportion to their 
** being more true and general. Now, if in every work these fine ideas, of 
^whatsoever kind they may be, be in a manner the strokes of genius, if the 
^ art employed about them be not a work of time and patience, and what is 
** called the labour of the brain, it is thence certain, that genius is less the- 
« price of attention than a gift of chance, which presents these happy ideag 
" to all men, among whom those alone who are fond of glory are attentive to 
*^ seize them. If chance be generally acknowledged to be the author of most 
t* discoveries in almost all the arts, and if in speculative sciences its power 
^ be less sensibly perceived, it is not perhaps less real : it no less presides at 
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«llift«rB<>C triW iMtlrf&Jl^'nM Ukcra^'v^^ I Imit» Joft Md4, Hr 

MMrri^ U»^,Midt^ art of pMti«f frooi mm biiI^I to guio<^ i|^ , 
MtMd iill CMtediciipB. nvcb mote faligabip ; «od thai, la tkorC, Ike »«eC , 
'«pMU'oiriKUd^eoBparii(»of objMtt^aiarettafaiill^ For 

^ flib fVMHi thr pUhMMpber, Capable of nz or arren koirt appttauloii ta 
« iMfyl^cMM BOl» wHkovt a fwj painM Mtaalloa, t peadi ifardr MfWa bollrK'^ 
« «j|ta4»^«S«piiriBS wMMasaa or aahiag a MlMd and 9§m%^h¥fjt^'^^ 
^ yHif gari^t: banait is TJdent^tbat thebagiaatoK af atwrjr Mwcrfaiai*J 
<< a^ijf^.M^a iMMt tkwpni. It is oiriy owlag to.tba babll wo bana p a tili^ m 
** of caaiidMiag cairlaia objacts, tbat wa owe aoC oalj tb^ teUit^f avitb^ff))if h^, ^ 
^ wa cdiij^iif tbeai, bat alio tba jaat aad rapi4 eaaipaffiaoap w« ^W |^^^ , 
« iimMHkitttm wtdi rdipaef to eacb a«bav/ tbat/at tba i^ gluae of 
«< iM^^ya, tb^iHilal^ j^MaMrA taa^ktaHr'tta hm\k^^'f4sptli'iA'^e'^ 
"^ #iilC» aaA«alaarli« s tbatf «# abapl^M^ A6MMl#i^ 
'^ iada latemblaacas aad differaneaa betweea tbaniy Haft aiakaa' 'ftilb ^km^ "* 

^$flft•*i^i^''^•'^•''''^^*^ mattefflitfyaf .tbif.watfaal^i%W«liiifc 
* mje^iM neditM(e4^ Jt la ia proportiaii to tba giaalai ayJaap jI ^ K i yfaft it 
^ appticauoa'wititi which we ezamina a eabject, that oar ida9%^.it|||fj(4 
^ pMliih^^ AiiMt^fll' It appaara tbat worka tbat fttve loap aaugof|^^ 
«dMi>HhMgbta^-ai*%aatt1oag laoonpoaiagt bare graatar ateeaady a^ t||ai 
"^ kkOtih Qi aoMiaa^ at iif Biaabaaiaa^ wa gala ia atrtagtb'iAiJ la foat'^"*^ 
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ftav «7aald«at, I abaU fayaat igiia^ WMk^^^^kf^* 
aappoaaf tb* aappag ifo » af « 



« Minfol attaatiM ba4bat 

« famifiar to ii^ aad if that a^eatioa ba raqabart III, ^<t^ii^|||j)f fmtmmff^i 
^ eVl$y man oelog capabla ofleaniiiig bi^ owa laaga^^aljbtt^ caaDfiiifptljr , , 
«* aa ft i Nl ^ia a iirongth aad powar of attaatiea aaMapit la aa^ Hmf ff 
''tliiiinftalUtoatiHniaaMflu^ (Eimn^mikM 
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NoTi [D.] Pofem, 

Afttr PhrenologisU bad ettablisbed ihe exifteiice of certmiu 
dltlsioM of the brain, for sacb potposes as tbOso of aflbtdlng 
Htd aotions of Form, Sice, Weight, &c. it is sinfnlar enough 
that they ha?e not yet found out an organ of CVsdalJIy, although 
one would think they had not very far to go in search of it It 
would, of course, become also necessary, as in the case of 
Hope and Fear, to construct an organ of Seeptieitm^ the one to 
cheek and counterbalance the other. Mr. Combe, perhaps, 
may say, tiiat believing and doubting are not original facultier, 
as both entirely depend on the same calculation of appreciated 
evidence. But will he seriously assert, that Hope and Fear are 
any more entitled to the high distinction he allows them, or that 
both of these do not equally depend upon the same calculation 
of future good or evil 7 

The Bdinburgh Review has, in my opinion, incontestably 
riiows, that these two emotions ** are substantially one and the 
same's—that '^the increment of the one, is necessarily the decre^ 
ment of the other'' — that " they are the two buckets In the 
well"— and that ^* it is not less absurd to ascribe them to difcr- 
ent principles, than it would be to maintain, that the descent of 
the one bucket depends upon causes quite different from that 
whidi oocasions the ascent of the other." Mr. Combe, la his 
letter 16 Mr. Jeffrey, makes but a miserable reply to this. Tak* 
ing up the simile, he says, " I place Fear in the one bucket, 
^ and Hope in the other. In the medium condition of ord|- 
'^nary life they hang in equilibrio; when an object pregnant 
*' with danger presents itself. Fear mounts up and Hope sinks 
*'down; when an agreeable prospect appears. Fear descends 
*' and Hope rises.^ You should (he continues, addressing Mr. 



^Thia it esMctiy what Mr. JeAwy asserts— sad asMbGombeinforaui* 
as, that ths two taek^ is .msT very fteqaeatly "< hng hi eqtoiiflMio^" tiey 
■iast,of ooane,bebetik saqpeaied toone aod the sans balaaoiBg piiaci^tt 

X 



" Je4rey) have bad ooly a«e biUlioei iii ypnt well, and .caUf4 it 
" Fear whao.ai the bottom and Ijope whep at t(ic, top*'' < s 

^ ' ' ' - • "ill 

Mri,.Combe saeioa quite ooQ?iiiced^ that changiflg^the f^uij^r 
C)f the Vuck.e^i, completely changes the state of the que^i()i^^ 
]^a^ whether there be two buckets or one^ is nothing;, to Mr. 
Jefiey's positipn« provided that only one principle a($t^,inprjO^ 
dttcing both effects. To please Mr. C()tmbe».howeyef^ let us t^ 
the siniMlq of a 6aiow<er» which rises as it fiils^ an^ riifiY^ fif.(H 
empties ; and in d^s case, I should think, it wi^ ^cjOf^colj^))^ 
defied, that unless for the gas, the vessel 9i«^hip.hitj^j^er^f| 
upon, would neither rise nor fall. Qut B^,. Gomhf^^ci^ii^JtV^ 
will not understand this. " Th^re, is a .i^f^xim^^ i^ philQ9.0Bl\y^' 
he says, '*exnihilo nihil Jit, which in ^l^n Spg^ish^ .ipea^^ 
y tjiat something never arises out of nothing;., Colf|^t^Qn, 'i^.Jfffli 
a positive substance, but the mere neg^iye Qj^b^t^^i|il^4^ 
is the negative of noise,; and r/est the ,neg^j^ve.^Qf^mp|^^ 
** )Kccordingly,,cold, silence^ and rest, not l^ing ef^titjij^Sy ^im|f^ 
become agents, or exhibit active qualities j;fqr^tl|jui yfff^^ 
iniringe on the above maxini, which iqi pbilc^f opl^ i§ al^^p- 
^'lutely indisputable. If fear then be the iner^,n^g^tj[o,t, pj^ 
" hope, it cannot be a positive feeling^ Jt9ifti»prpdiji^c^yj^effj^, 
" and /Bi^cite tp qo actions; or if you rjBjir^rse the,^|lAf^ ^^^.^u 
'' that Hope is the nfiglition of .F,^ar^ the^ it ^ ^^jfffffp^zf^o^pf 
*' that eniotion ; it is nothing in^itself, ^ antjl can pj;f^^di^99 ^f <f?^^ 
" sequences. . But this is, ^tcigefher ^at y^ri^^|f)|th Ui^re^ 
'* phenomena; of life. Fear, wj^en^violen^^x^il^i^if^jiui pj^r, 
^'whelming passion; B[ope^- whgn high upofi tjie tiptoe^. |s% 

..■■':"■. . - :.' f^i f I- ■ '■ ■< -t' -»>•-:-. 

But how 1$ Mr. Coibbe to reconcile this to the declared independent 

aaMiyft '^ all <ke organs. Hi) t^lt^' >Sb here,\hal w&en l^eiuTis iip, Hope 

man IM 4un^ whcMias^ if they are tetally inlltfpenchMff til th^^litiiKif; W 

fhr from their mataally restrainittg, or keeping on^ attotbeflii «q«fUbrio, 

there is a^Oiiiis mem MtuMilltai M(MMMmokr^ttl^>^P^fi«t^ 

i.-*-^. ■ .. ''i; :■-■.■ •..": *ffcijJS'- 
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td&fAly ' ttroiaf po0ittv« '«mdtioii ; mad \jMk ^gi^ 4f)i« to 
** the moft •zteasive coasequcnoes in hnmaii mffain.** "' -■ 

it Mr. OoibIm would look «t lK>ai lidea of an argaoiiiQt^ 

wkibli it' appears, howe^rer; he cannot do when Phrenology is 

eoBoemed, he would find that there is nothing in ditsr, bi tISi 

leaiA degree '* at varianoe with the real phenomena of lifc.^ 

All he oont^ikds fdr amounts only to this, dmt other eanrta 

than positire' substances may produce effacfii upon themind^ 

a fact wbtoh I can scarcely conceive' has e?er' been deoietfl 

HdM 'melts and cold Ameses, and melting and flreearing are ^mtjf 

diRnrent things^ as we in this feryid sone cati' suSciently'testHyi 

But does it follow from this, that because the sua ptodtioes ody 

heat, there must exiitt an antagonfst body for the purpose t^f 

producing* eold? Mr. Combe's illustratlonti have bsQU allowed 

dieir f^ll weight, and he is welcome to them, the utmost they 

prove, being, that the human mind has Just as much occasion 

for one organ of Hope and another of Biar, es' has tiiie 

jstoodly world of owr^ for a oold sun as w^Il as a hot on* 

-t«6r as, that because the discharge of a sixty-four pouttdor 

produces noise, th^re must be another let off to restore silsilcii 1* 

Tb0 <hai:im ia philosophy "e^ntAtfo nildl fit/* which Mr» 

CornW tran^Iat^s '' nothing never (be meant to say w^) arises 

out of noUiing,^ on which he rests all bis def^^nce, is not in tho 

least degree infrinji^ed by denying Idbiat oold is *^ a positive sab* 

stance.** l^eith^r Heat nor Cold ar^ substaociB$ of any kittd, bat 

relative affections of the mind-^mere degrees of tho very ssmo 

sensation — and it is not more ^surd to attribute tbam to differeat 

causes, than it would be to assert, that avery differont degree 

o^ preisur^ on a limb, miist n«o«8f arily \)» pi|([MiUl««4 ,by. a pOfi* 

V *:^Be|iide8 heat and colc^ wm^ find ^B«(^^l{r. ^voib^^jnn^ intoiiia 
service $!9oi»^ 9Md rut^ which, if there be anj m wtifg^ia his^argjij^iiai^ ji% 
insists are slso pnUiwi #iiii^|«iic«f !— en slfort of faset soaewhst toe,cixtf|? 
▼HSniferrsMessl 
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If th» raoxim, noder wbici) Mr. Oomlie shelteM ttrmielf, liker- 
4Uy iDP^nt, M'tie seemR tu appMtCDil, that nothing can a.cl 
upon the minil tiat a p)Hitive substance, his reasoning would be 
comet, althtnigb the maxim woulil be false : for, no far from 
tfaa miad being only actpd upon bf positive substances, Ih^re is 
not ft truth in philosophy mire finnly established than the impoa- 
■Ibility of vubstaaon acting directly upon mind at a[It The maxim, 
liowev«r, is strictly trne, lor although a sensation be not a sab- 
•lauce, it is not tb« less an active agent — in fact, as no- 
Ursr aan be preienl to the mind but ideas and sertsations, 
they ar« not merely the only active agents, but are the orily 
■poci«8 of existence of which It can have any kind of knowleHge ! 
With regard to Mr. Combe's positive and negative substances. 
I'Sball simply remark, in the very plain words of Hume, that 
" the non-existence of any being, without exception, is as 
clear and distinct an idea as its existence'' — and that " the ptO' 
position which affirms it not to be, however false, is no less 
conceivable and intelligible, than that which affirms it to be." 
Darkness is the negative of light, but have we not as correct 
and deflvite an idea of the one as of the other? and can it be 
denied, that they respectively act upon the mind with equal 
intensity and equal effect? To render the maxim, ex itihilo 
nihil fit, of any service to Mr. Combe, he must first substantiate 
that ideas and sensations are nolMty — an assertion which perhaps 
be will not cousider as involving much importance, (for he 
seldom reDects on the consequences of any assertion,) but as 
itisan unquestionable truth, that ideas and sensations are the 
only possible objects of all our conacioiisneas— 
—and it will puzzle him a little, I should th 

. listed by all the phrenalogiata in the world, i 

.i:^^ behind! 

(MiJt.i Note [E.] Paffetl, 

Br. Paterson rates very highly the opportunities he has pos- 
sessed of meBluring man's heads in different parts of the world -. 



-take them away 

ink, although as- 

y inform us what ia 
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' kWirlaboufjira. ;& In ?Go»beVf-" SyfllemoCiFhreMlogy'Viyttge 

,f Hith.ff The Phreoofogy^of .tilt Hindoosy'^^whereilt 4he> 4iranial 

f ckvalopntaASiOf tb«^]pe^(>tet «r« correctly made to eomspond 

r !iv«kb tjieiv. iprov^ltug ^ariKeUrs* aodv'Uht .&0t8,'^ii^ ardftold 

^;<vgkwhipli he buU4Bi'fA «k|e-4v»wa from- upwards of- three tkoutend 

,;obfiieivatipq8.";i Xhe Doe^or, howevery in his seanoh aftert-faots, 

f^aa exactly the protf^type of Haclilt'a ^fjaan' with only qaoidta ;^ 

:jaiidowberav<ef hf) traTalledf and whi^fteTer. he Mw^hhi eai|iiry 

. ,feei9^ tq||avfi,beet);Btcictjly Umitei to bumps, tmmpti, kumpt^r* 

. .,.^i^Yc»r opai^, occurred to hioH M^atithe polittcAikistituttoiiflvof 

th^ ^iado99,,.V^ tbaii; clinMite,iCould'ia tbeieaet degree -liiitu- 

. epce theic habits oi;.dUpo;$itiop8. Hebad a Cbmt sinipler: metQpd 

of ^^et^l^i|Lg . U^L quesl^o;;^* . But uvU^s be : b a Hindoo hiiiself» 

apd belioYeByi ^at each caste is-sprung from aA easeiitiaUy^s- 

tjuct ccqatipnr^that:tbe Bramios came from BramtaVinHMitb^-.l^e 

.i Cheht^f ei^ irotjBf bis arms» the Bioe from biabelly, and thn-Saoder 

, fjrp^ hij|l feet-7-JiinlQ9s he believes all tbbyjie wilt £ad^ ito some 

wbat.difficuU tOL accpMnt for. the wide disjUnctigii ^i iih»f toter, 

?p.f^\fjniy:s^^^b;ted by., these f4ver4 da^sei^.of UM^VeryrffWHiie 

community, ^ ... . - * I;* ^r- yi^'dM^ 

Had Du Faterjpii ^rired in India before I!br^oh|gy ajivui 
^^"g^ ^.W^^Jl'i® looteed^j^Kjundjun^witb a^philoeo^riiieaiiMlr®; 
instead of ^ jpJtaenql^iBi^al Qi^.^.^niJU ijpdtead of: madipultttibg 
three thousand skuP^^iiad bf^ reflect qi» the 4nnglihiriifa^ 
* tions which bavcf „^o ktiig ^ j|» J^I^for|^ 
taken into consideration the ^i^a^ ,.thi| ^sup^^titMMia* jaa&4he 
cuptoms^. which, twisted togetbev into one'inQwelirffd ehadn^'^r- 
cu^scribe every i«entqj.4^rgy, wilfcjb^Uipits^ eat' Mrsowutts 
they have hitherto been considered immutable^iadJiie' acgan 
of observation been , directed to Uieee^he would have felt no 
difficulty whatever, in accounting^ for fY,^J?pBpf)^piiOJ^ pit the 
-'' HiTOod^^dhJEri'dter,^Mt^ c^fiikiejeitiiiff it am iQore, i|ft$o(N|fi^ 
-ttlia;^ ii^'lto MmlTeada'tliiii to'^^Vt \xki^vaa« 



I 
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'iQw *ht ouna pttncipla, tlic Doctor occoinrtH «r|UBlly wcil, 
wfcf " « buadriil of Euro|ienQii overoomas in combal and holds 
in pamUMBt iubjt>elion ttioBMnd*. nay millioDB of tliat p«uple.* 
U« fftr^uti thml u. handful of ibnt very peopio, when brnu^t 
uuit«r Eiiropaan dtacjpline, well-paid, w«ll-fed, and w ell- fu mi sh- 
ad with the materiel at war, has ofUtn put to fliglit innumerable 
boats of thair nwn undisciplined, unpaid, unfed, and iinrurnUhed 
couatrymani not does he seem to recollect, that these "timid 
Uindooa/ poaafsainc; such unfortunate and cowardly bump»;- 
WOTQ da«med, by no inconpetent judges, to be caj)abla of meat^ 
iiig (M the plains of Egypt, the finest legions of Frwice.' 
Whoever bas witnessed a apeoimt'n or the Horse Arttllery 
praotica at Dum Dam, may soon judge for himself what kind 
of bauip)' they are, by which such " a hand^l of Europeans 
overcomes in combat and holds in permanent subjection thou- 
sands, nay millions of Hindoos.'' — But it is not true, that a 
handful of Europeans either conquered, or th^t they preserve in 
subjection, this extensive Empire ; from the first commence- 
ment of out power, tha aborigines themselves have assisted 
in ihia. In the Marquis of Haatiags's grand campaign, for every 

British rank and lile under his eommand, there were at least ten 
well disciplined and wrH behaved native soldiers.* 



isd was first dieloibed by (be 
ealarers who completed the 
n. Three iletacliuientl, eqai> 
■, having joined, " composed a 
Annther c 



•Id the reigu of Heniy 3. A. D 1172, In 
English ; and, accoTdiag to Hume, the a< 
conqaest did not amount to one thousand a 
valent ta lii liunlTeil, who first went ot 
foraa which aotbing in Ireland ww able to 

under Raymond, coniisllng of " ten Knights and Brventj Aichers, -aei 
featad a hodr of three thonrand Irish that liad Tcntured to attack him." 
The English, in number eqqsl ta a tnud'^ro regiment, took Dablia, Iho 
capital, by assault, whUh was aDerwsrds besieged by sevpral native princes 
with au arm; of tbirly thousand men. "But Girl Iticliard making a su<l- 
den Bslly at tbe head of ninety Knights, with tbeir rallowers, pnt tbis 
■Biuerons amy to lout. ehaved them off the field, and pursued them with 
^eat slanahtei. Naae in Ireland now dared In oppose themsi^lvea to lb* 
Rnglish. "Thus," continues Home," bj these trivial ciploits ecarcelj worth 
Tclallue, except Tor tfie Impertance ut the ecnaequrnces, nss Ireland 
ii^Ded, aad annexei) to the Enjjljab crown." (Hitttri) tj Englaai.) 

Irelaad, it appears from Ibis, was at least as easily conquered as India ; 
acoordinE, ihsnfuie, la PbrenolegieaJ ooucliisian, the Irish most nisa b* Oo- 
mtrdf — sola bump or combilitcneis to be I'ouad in all the Emerald Isle,! 




%i^Pfy t^d ^lg#opl|ir, «uch. M they.lurei iMAtt.#r«filriip^li)lili 
Itm 4fi|rk, .oyurtaiii qI tfr* SuogflorU tobgiiag*, wliudi<^ ^aivifll 
f^n^ A%KP: MjftfQld; uQi; wiUi^ihoyrif tii^y^Mia prai^fcjI^ttikMr 
$^ t{rtM#^ flif tfa0ae.;aitcred raoord^ to. b»f»ve»iad bf Vmim 
\9iti(QtHr^rPk\l ^n^aifi^ofk ai.ii$t^iB« direcUy fironi. ihtttt imniil if$^ 
«#d.^ U iip.ttare tbi^r: iDter«»t, even if- tht^f ' ware o ap » Wt »:<fcii(t 
it^k^^flut of ao]^ othfff order oC priesli, to teaoh mft ^ftjaif j Iwl H t 
•y#f , ii^bicll' does not tend to pve9erif» tbeiv Mviril#t troribiplMi 
ia-.i||ioraaqe and delasion. But a change has'*' ooma #*er|bi 
^itiiifi tbe. dream«'' akid it jmay. Jbe fondly anliefpailadv * i W 

tr;ii ' • Tliatii\drtki*|aiiddfdatltU6fti'aiid^'Wof> ' ' ''.''i^q 
ByamiiF uiiroiifleepittolaag'OpprtAt^ ^~ >'v xi^ V> 

. . ^Tbo^V 4inl^ xli^taatt aad lappfoaphiagttloWy . . :-,w''^»fy 
Truth yet 8)ua\daw%aa4.Iadia>i»l|#iBH<^t ,hp,^V 
Where superstition marches vDopposed, ,1 ^ t^ . i 

Destructive phrensy in the dismal ran, 

' On iWefet soCte'ty each' pbrtfti ciosei, '^'^ '"'^ *'^ 

And*miAilHWiatal^iMifraiig«tf'itotaxhtf^ ' "^^'^ 

W^mt tke wild Widow mountsi the 4|aadl£l ^f'"' <'<^^ *-^ 

i '} ^>. Wlb»eieMadarfM|M.aieh«i^4«om^|it«rtlJallv^^ dFr)ii8 

^*^*?,T*?$"t"*^^ mld>t wUfltag; torli^^ 9%>%<i.aM:^ ils w 

j|ji[iJeiid4ikamjriadA^^rtheir«mc8tappUasai 

! T r-or^<ifaaiilnM^^eMd*a«lMthei<^ii>raee4tt"Mi^ - ' ' * ' ,^|^ 
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tlly throwing off Uie Kccurittd incubus of rite* Bnd Oiutoni ; 
awl it rMiuirM only Uikt n few patriulic and leaHing individuMlt 
■houM lr«al th« whole with as taxich di>i<ii contempt, aa mnn^ of 
th«ui inwardly feci am] pritatply ackoowltdcB, to hasten and 
•Dticipala thin " conaumalioii so diivuuily to be wiahed." It ia, 
howarer, fiom the ri.iin^ geoeralion that thin is chiefly to be 
expected. The Hindoo College and otber privnte Suniiiiaiies 
bave already exhibited efTects which, I ralbet tliink, few Euro- 
ficaoa are fuliy aware of. Their eat^t^rness toncquire knowledge, 
and ihe reinaTkabk docibty of Hindoo youth, sfTord every 
promisR of fotiiie results. Not a few of tlinm are well acquawt- 
ed with the outlines of European history, literature, and pbiloMf • 
phy, and as scarcely any thinK catt be acquired within Uh 
range of their own language, they study ours with the utmost 
avidity; and knowing ihe value of these acquisitions, they wtU 
naturally secure them to their posterity. A nucleus of iotelli* 
geace in iheret'ure formtid which, if uided by generous legislatioV 
OD the part of tlie ruleis, will gradually expand beyond CalcttttB».,|i 
and ulUmately yield incalculable consequences.* ' ""'* 

" 1 do not, however, wish ft to be underslond, that tlipsr eauses hmji^ 
bilh«flo, becD raronmble towsrd* the (iropasation of fhrlstiaoit;. Od tl, 
contrary, I am sorry to say, Ibnt all the eilucited Hindoos mlh wbanX 
bave e»D>eTBed on thd mbjecl, sulistintlnlly asioe wiih one of the mdsl 
crlettrat^d ar tbeir coantrrmen, who, on heing introduced to Bishop MUI-^.,|, 
dIetoB, and cDngratalatcd by his Lordahip on embracini^ the purer laitli,t 
replied, " My Lord, yoo are onder a niisiake — I h&ve nut laid down one , 
supftrstitioli to take Dp another;" and they atrenuoiiily insist, tbat their 
ou-H reli^on, when stripped of all its meretrici'iun absurdities, is a aystem 
of pare Deism. Yet every intelligent native Gentleman ia easily induced 
to admit, that the lolradoclioa of the Chrisfiaa relicion vrould be of infinite 
advBnlB)ce to the mass or hii cauDlrym^n, compared to the degrading ido- 
latry and deniotalizing division of casle, which at jiresent prevail. The, ,, 
tiuth is, oar Missiunaries, though with the beat of matives, were origiaalljr) 
too eager and pierii iiale in ncquiiind proFelytes. Instead ofaddrrMinglbei^,^ 
selvealnthcappci-clasaeSiaad endeavourinF;, In the first ini lane e, (o persiiK ,, 
ade and enli;:hien Mem, they commenced witEi the moat abject and most i^ 
DoraBt,aDdnilhTelBtion to the slFite of society in thja country, certainly (kose 
leoat worthy and least capable ufappreciatiug their hind intentiont> Sotae. 
few of what is coneidered Ihe refuse of the population were iaduoed' (their 
conatrjnieD naifonnl; insist by the eipeclation af gain) to joja the uv 
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« IfEfiglAiidls to continue her dominiob oVer Indi«(> -^K&t^vd^' ' 
difiBulties may at present seem in the way, the aborigineil 6aiih6t 
f&ih^t& be excluded from every share of civil oir politiciiT ihflif- ' 
eiiei». The ostensible objection has, hitherto, been their w&nt"of ' 
trvlt-irorthiness ; but a degraded people will never be otherWisel 
Hainan natore, whatever Phrenologists may say to the contra- 
ry^, fs alirays the same ; and if the same motives can be created;' 



Mifttonaries themseWefl, no one will employ them in any capacity wfiaf- 
ever. . In lact, they are as strictly considered out-ca«t4, treated with a|i 
moeh contempt j and avoided with as much abhorrence, by Christians in 
genaial, at by their owa cowitrymen. Recently, a friend of toiine, who is 
ultra orthodox, his wife being very ill, and her infant wasting for w.an( of 
noorifthment, was in great distress from being nnable to procure an eligible 
wet^iMirse. In tliis painful emergency a native young woman was raeoin- 
mended, whose appearance, health, and capability for such a duty, were 
considerad unexceptionable; but he instantly rejected her, on discoverhiit 
the fatal circumstance of her being a Seram pore convert! The only proof 
of eeoi^eisloB she could adduce, was that *' she might eat and drink what- 
ever master and mistress did ;" and observing some bottles on the iida 
Ward, she modestly proposed to exhibit a specimen. 

Thna is not one throughout all India who has paid attention to the subject, 
and whose ceal has nut over-stepped his judgment, who saiioasly jMlniU 
that a single snuere convert has ever yet been made ; or who doubts, that 
the hundred thousandth part of the money which hat been expended la tli4i- 
attempt, would not be suflicient to purchase the recantation of every Individ 
duaf who pretends to have forsaken those rites and customs, which are to ' 
completly identified and interwoven with every habit and movemeot of tliia 
existence. With regard to creeds and dogmas, the uneducated HincM 
kno^R^ little, and cares less. His religion— his every thing consists in his 
etLBie^ and Instead of. what he beiUves, the only question and the <mly. consi- 
deration is what he Mft! 

Under existing circumstanoes, it it very quettioaablo whether, accordia^. 
to strict justice, a low untutored Hindoo i^onld bo induced to abjure his 
caste, unlets he be previously peasioned for life ! If he could be taught to 
understand and value the divine morality of the Christian Volume, and to 
guide his conduct by its benevolent precepts, loss of caste might be a bless- 
ing ; but I am afraid, that much lets importance has, hitherto, been at* ■ 
tached to the moral fitness which our religion inculcates than to its mys* 
teriet and dogmas. — ^The Hindoos will never be converted by enthusiasts ! 

If, instead of endeavouring to make new Christians, the benevolent ex* 
ertiont of our countrymen and countrywomen were directed to the amelio-^ 
ration and improvement of the descendants of poor Europeans, East Indi- 
ans^ and those who are termed Portuguese, much intrinsic good might be 
effected. Such exertions, irit true, would not blaze to triumphantly in 
ceriaiB laporti, nor perbapt give so much satisfaction in certain quartern^, 
at tsles of dnblous conversions; but the unprejudiced philanthropist whQ. 
has had upp atti mi ties of judging for himself, will not h^tate si Bomentia . 
deelaiing, tibat this wcsre Ikr more advantageous, both /or tJMs.. ingrafts oiV 
Clirittlainty aa#of geaeraf tiamaiilty. 



iu wbatflvar sga or country, Hih samu mural cbt^r^cteF wiU BMeii- 
•arily (ullow. U initte&d of comjuglAOg aU ptoceediaga ia Ihe 
iforfiafi Un^yuge— 4 lunguAga wbkli i> equally foreign (o boitif 
(uW* and iubjects, and foi tbe ronlinuance of wbicb pnctice bo 
rfttionKi arguflienL Ijuii cvi^r beon iidduued — if instead of llip P«r' 
aian, tLe EHglith language were suhsUtuled, a puv^rerful atftf^VP 
ifould tbus be given tbr sludyini^ the latter, wLJch ^dded to otber^ 
ivDuld quickly diffuse it amoaij; ull tlie iiiflucnlial aaiivvs of this 
iipmcnse territory; and, with ihe knowledge ot' our language, 
our superior policy, domestic, civil, and political, would in due 
course of time be sufficiently known lo be fully apprecialeit 

But, although m^cb may be expected froq the future, tim pe- 
riod is still distant : for, until the dreadful barrier uf caile be to 
«h. Certain degree overcome, the best Lntentians of tbe Bcitidlt 
legislature, or of tbe more immediate goTernment of India, can 
but partially avail. Out position in this country is altogetlier 
ftnomajous, Tbe conquerors of every other nation hiitV^ {pAdo' 
ally amalgaraated wiih tbe conquered by intermarriage, the 
mutual progeny of which has become links uf connection aodj ties 
uatural love, which, after a fevr generatioDCi, have aoft^e4 
down those asperities and jealousies which the relative situB- 
IJDfl» of the conquerors and the conquered never fail to pToduce, 
But in this country such amalgamation has hitherto be^ impossi- 
ble. A single instance of intermaniage has never oocurred but 
Vith outcasts ; — to a native fan^ily of the least r^espf ctabi|ity a.adii 
an alliance would be utter ruin. We continue. (Jier^fore, to live 
as divided and separate from the people we gurern as an. the 
first day of our arrival. We know nothing of their domestic 
«con<H&y; their Aejti-tA Hone is a saDctum sanctorum which we 
never inu^t pollute ; thekiudly results whjcb uniformly arise from 
social intercourse and cheerful hospitajtty, are " a spring shut 
np, a fountain sealed i" and, while this slule of things continues, 
,ii;p. c&n only he considered, and can only consider ourselvei, as 
sojvamtn in a strange land, and among ^ »traaj^ people. 
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itVlay t&^Vlt^d, tbat, if ho otter 'etUted, th^ dTffelrl&Ace of 
oMphdn&a ^6tAd be an obblacfe to the iDtermarryiiil? of Ett- 
ftJj^^'&Vlii &nd fihidooB. But it is aa eytdent fact, that th(6 belW^ 
l!M&ilikrt2cf)i t6 ahjr coloi^t of th^ hoinan form remoires, or &t 
t^^ cdbsicfei^bly ittodifie's, our )^re-cobceived hotfohs of bl^Hu- 
¥y. XyVer all India females of the lowest order only are 
^ve'r Visible — the j^diries of ike tuir&n are '* born to blush un- 
fleeb" ; but ftbt^ithstanding thllS, not & feW Eurbpeans who have 
long resided in the interior, where the fair face bf a ebnntry* 
#x^iiiah lieldom beams, have learned almost to prefer the delicate 
form^ th^ dark eye, and e^en the '< imt iro^"' hue, bf Asia's 
daiighiers, to wnat in course of time appear to them 

** tlie i^dle unrlpeiied beauties bf the north I*' 
Tne offspring of Europeans born and bred iii this c^Uhtry (were 
ii iidt ibr th'e notion 6f fancied superiority, derived from their 
own colour being thai of the cohtitierdtsj ihusi have dbiii|^lir&tite- 
ly. little pr^udice against the native complexion. They may associ- 
ate ^ith it ideas of iriferi6rlty both meiital aiid bodity» biii it can* 
not atrike them, as it May possibly do a stnlng^f, with dhy 
feeling of aversion or iihtlpaiby.^ 



' Tberij is no featarei fono, or complexion, in the ah$irdei, more beautiAft 
tiiiii anoiher.— Aii the works of CM sbb beaatlfal, aad OTOik what wa ostl 
deibrmitT is ooly a relative notion. . Th^ ta$ti of a particular people how- 
ever, iii this resjiect, is not tfiB less deterteiiiate^ altfa6«gh it be looat tttA 
.tt^^VeiUioiMVv ^ut we Should iwv^r otusat ourselies into the belief tha< ff 
depends upon any universal prjoeiple of our nature. A EUropl^B doeft tfot 
adinir^ or prefer a wh|ta eomplexton aetbly bedanie ke admires ibal |iai!- 
ticiilar cofoar j[ for a CUie I^Mlyteldom appears so beojutlfal, or to sd imcti 
aavantagej^ as wtien arrjiyed in the deepest fcable. — ^ Coloats are beaailMf^ 
** noi in conseqaence of the mere organic operation of their pbysiwa qdi^ 
*^liti$s on the eye, but in conse^eiice of their habitual aissdalteii with 
<^ certain simple emotions or weatai qualities^ of which they reniad us, fa 
** a giraai variety of wayji, Jha^ Blue, wt examlile, is said to be beaotiAII. 
" SeraoSe ii is the colour of the nnclonded sky — Green, because It US tKat 
^.4vf femal woods and snnuBitr.ineaddws-— and red^ beoausa Hreiniadfs us 
r Sf F^ ie^oa of rojBcs, or of the blushes <rfyoiilth aind innoceitee ;— arid, 
'^ iir£oridii^y, wlien these asfociatitftts arU disturbed,* the beauty, Whi0h 
*^ they ^q^^iuted, ^iMpjiej^s. . Qrean wtfuld not be bMratiM ia the skj-^ 
*^ ^ne da&c ebeek, npr veraUHos on the' graii. (BtHu, Rev. N9 M, j^. M.) 

Sii Josfaaa BeyaaldSy whose aame is a hast^ilM dl#ayt <leoMM ii» 4Ub 
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<• fbe luitrcU ot iotcllect" i« even bttguiiug to operate un llie 
,jife|if« govtff Indie* itf Calauita I — ibere is already, I am inform- 
Ad,.iiotue (lamauil lot £iirQpean Governesses 1 Were Eiiropeau 
fu4UicB of Wjctillh BDtl (iMtiticliun periuaneatly settled in this 
GQunUy, >nd t:iim>iil«(«d it llieir only boine— wbiob i" likely 

tobjMt. Hi» paper ioRcrted in •' Ttie Idler, " I conceive, completel; ^tUei 
the quMlioD, The followiDg are eitrgcf, 

. ■'^«r; i|tcoiea of ItM SDimal as nell lu Ue vegetable creMion mar be 
" Bdiil lo hate n filed or detcrmiiiale furm, t-iwards which iwlure i« con- 
' *< linwdlT incllBinR, liho varioui lines tFTminatinft in Ihe center; or it xaaj be 
" cowM'ci' '" penduluEDs vihralinn; Id differeni ilireoIionB over one cenlnl 
" puini ; and n< thpy all croen Ihe renter, thongb nnly one pauses thraogh 
*■ atij other puinlj ao it Kill he found that perrect beani; ia oUn^r pro- 
" duMil by nature than deTomiity ; I do not mean, than dsfornitf in gene- 
" ral, but ihin aa; one kind o( defarmit]'. To inslBDce in a particnla.rpart 
" oTa Tentuie,. Ihe line thai rorniB the ridge of [he nose is beau tirnl vrhea 
■' it is stiaiL;ht ; this then is (be cential firm, which is oftener found than 
■ either i-cnravi-,c<iniei, or any other irre'^lar form that shall be proposed. 
" A» »c arn then mote accustomed to beani;' than dorormity, ne maj 
" conclude that lo be the reaBon why we approve and admire it, as wa ap. 
!' prove Bad admire cuatoma and tkshiona of dress for no iilher reaion than 
" that ne are used to them ; ao that thouKh habit and ouatam cannat be 
"Mid (oh^ the cauM of beaulr. it is certainly the cause nf our lihiag it i 
" and 1 have no doabt but that ifue trere niore used to dcforniity Ihaa 
« beauty, defoniitj' wonld then lose Ifie Idea now flnnesed to it, and uke 
" that of beauty ; as if the ivhale world nliould agree, lliatyei and ns ahonld 
." change their matininjjB ; yet would then deny, and an would afflnn." 
"■" Ainonft the various reasona why «e prefer one part of nature's works 
" to another, the moat fleneial, I believe, is habit and cuitom ; custom 
" maliea, in a certain Bpnsc, while black, and black vfhite ; it is cnstom 
V alone detevmloes oor pfTference of the colour of the Eorooeans to the 
" Xthiopean), and they, for the «aine reason, prefer their own colour 
"iooors. J snpptise no body mill dnubl, if one of tbeir painlera were to 
** paint ihegoddeisof beauty, hot that he would represbnf her bUck, with 
" thick lipft, flat nose, and woolly hair ; and it aeems to me, ho would act 
** very unaatDrallj if he did not ; for hy what criterion will any one dia- 
" pule the propriety of his ideaP W*. indeed, sav, that the form and colour 
"of the faraprnn is preferable to that of the ^Efdu^ieua; but I know of no 
",atber reaeon.wehaie for it, bat that we nrc'niore accuKioined to It." — 
laUr, So. bS. 

" lite prince of AnaDiaboo, who had been so long and laterally so much 
"naed lolheiluropoan complesion, yet said of a certain ludj; a little ttefore 
-' he left l.aodon, ' That i>he would be the most chnrniing woman la the 
'^ eWorld if she whs but a nngro." 

" In an account of some of the farthest travels that any of our people 
. "bave made up the titer Gambia, we are informed, that when Ihej came 
■^ t4 some vitlagea where probably bo Enropoens had ever been hefore, tba 
" noinen ran ftightened and screamini! from Ihein, on takiag them lo be 
" davits, merely on atcvont of the whiteness of their complexion.'' — Eiui/clii- 
juTdia Briltnnica, Artick " Beiaits." 
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toon to-be the eMe«*«and if some of our Grandees (and they 
sight do worse) conld induce a lew Rajahs &c. to break : the 
spell, by marrying and giving in marriage, and thereby render 
-the practice genteel .wEkd. foihumable, there is no counting on 
what might follow. To many the anticipation of such^u state 
of things may appear whimsical and ridiculous, '"Chough' all that 
can be adduced to the contrary is the invincibility of Hindoo 
. customs : for there is little doubt that many Europeans, and these 
not the least coasequential, would anxiously court suchr.aili- 
. fences. The only difficulty, then, in the way. of thus promoting 
social union and political . amity, rests with the natives ; 'but I 
have conversed with several of the most intelligent and respect- 
able of them, who profess to believe that, in the course *of(iine» 
-all this and more may come to pass. I confess, hQwever^ that 
there i» no one of them, at present, patriotic enough to lew the 
'Van in this, or in any other positive abjuration of caste. * But 
let •• wait and be patient — ^' the schoolmaster is fib^oi^df^ 

Notes [F & G.] Page 82. & 86. 

I have said that the convolutions, appf^ar to be,/Ealnifiied' into 
ef^ch other, and that a coDtinuationof the same etrfbutaHtoe jfeemt 
to extend over a great portion of the ezter«al bniiUft,; tbu4i«n this 
I may 'be mistaken. Mr. Combe, however, iadmiU^ ^it^tf'siich 
iqay be t|i0 ca«fi;«i.f(Nr in, his illustration of the> organ 4o<^> WMder, 
: (page 22d) be says, ,^at P^r.^Oali ''. £^tes.as;qms4iouf^ 
sideration, I>oesi tbisooAyolation fomd part of th^x>^ii;iui»,i;if Imi- 
tation ^c.'' ? . Koiqri, as.^se ^o. nrgans r are ;«itiiatMl^«t ir*noniBi- 
derable distance, and belong ^ entirely di^Cai^nt c(aft%e«i iby the 
same, analogy » any other twoy oar ^aU ^^b»^ oi|itt|li^' ii^'^l^^ part 
and parcel of one another!' The orgyf^aiofwlikdMrickQHiility, may, 
lbel:^fore, develop itself in lli'^ antipQ^e fef^on.^^t^ 
aiid 'produce a bump lAera, •« :«nr^t.#||(0re'i)»ltfB^r^hrch adllh'is- 
eionj M pace, destrdya ereiry .iflifereiiqa aid pretwion^ Phreno- 
logy : for, if one organ interferes i^lHl, or bcciipies th^ ponlion 



flf ttnMlwr. wo TpiirficiihirfHvclrtptnnii wWch tbs crihium mfty 
«htb(i. *Hii po»»lbry **p*na t>n rtre mttg^Hinlft of «ny iMdM- 
dttal nrt«n. 

AntI, if till veTcrtl organ* «TR tiM (Imfl intermingle)!, by wtMt 
oiher cunvvivable pt'AM** eaM ihey liat* any ktnd of colrtS- 
poTii)eTic«7 Dt. 9^t-feh«lin Myt of ln<rividimlUy, (pnge 4Sfl> 
•• Thl« hciUy hi« kltowleilgc of all internal facultreh, ahul acts 
npa» Hmu;" bfll I ahouM bemitch obli^d by his exptainlhg h64r 
certain portiMia of th« bmln can atl upon others without beiiig 
in contocl: an^ I shruH furlher be very happy to learn, hb* 
Imtiviiliiality can crnne in contact with Amativeness wiibout 
entinly annihilating In Us progress all the other organs which, 
acc6rdin|! la his oirn ahoning, are posteil beWeen ; and this 
annihitatinn must he still more complete, as not only tndlvidua- 
Htv, bni tnany othtrs, he dcclarea, penetrale, and, therefore, oc- 
«u|iy tfie whole «ncephalon. Certainly llie t>octov will not as- 
sert that different bodies, at the same point of lime, can posst- 
bly be present in the same point of space. 

It might be said, in reply to this, tbat all the organs are con- 
ccatrkted sonei^heT^ into one general rendezroiis, and hjf i^is 
iae4Ds arrange their mutual Concerns. Bui Dr. SpUrzhtlm S^ 
tlM this by declaribtt, (page 7) "that the doclrineofA 



either Irne nor iwmftfc, 



a. cetitrat 
md (his call 

' The 



" point for alt the aeryes, it n 

" b« verified by examination." And further (page 126) 

" opinion that all consciousness resides in the brain was fb/.< 

" merly supported by the assertion that nil nerves are coBtltitl- 

"ktions of the brain, and that they have a central point ill if, 

" But this proof can nu longer be admitted, because i*e h&ire 

" demon strftled tbat neither the nerrea of the external sensed,' 

" &or tb« aptnal narrow, are prolongations of the cerctbrdl thasV 

" Mr »fe the nervous fibres concentrated in nti^ ipbt ; BM EhttT 

" every netrttua syatem has its own origin,"* 

* PtyBiupiomical Sysiem, 



under the frontal sinus, a milky way of organs wi^ iffidllAklM 
aituatj^. the eztomtijl deYelomfiu^ o£ wkioh QonM fiii«k no 
ifi^xc^tip^. of. the shiHE^ qi; si^hi oi; th^ int^nal Iw^i!^ Subi^* 
<|ueiitly» X l^safiie4r thajt wnt^jm^U^ ^^^ V^P9^ Mi, tbi&to hn,^ 
ppi^er^jul 9l>|CM^tMM|, to Phr^QQlogy* I cQUe«t«<|, ihetteftHte^. % 
considerable Qumh^. of $httll»9 (ipi; tb#«e ^re opt aofuwt 
article^ pn, ike ha.i4f#,oj^ Ui^. ]M<»o^l]fj)t andiiatwed th«m. f^^K:Q«|^ 
ipmediatiely aj^ve the eye-browa. X ajv^veryr wiUjIfff U^finJllfDl^ 
t1)^ wl^le, for ioap^ctioii, ^hei^. oi|. the aligbteiil ei^q^iDntipf^ 
it will become evident, that any inference reg^i^^ig tj^ %Mi)rf 
or magnitude of the brain, drawn from the convexity or concavity 
of the outer plate, is a palpable absurdity — an imposition which 
]^hren9}c>gifU«. ought cp be ii^hofiped. of,, 
^yq«4.*i« evident fi^tp t.#m.iut(.qHfl4^4,tai^df^ 

ni^Jpgy ^y ilU^tr^iipna ^yf,u frpqi„ Aeftpifty: pr. V^ymd99»ih 

bwf ip ^p^af^tp m aom^thipg atr^age, t^Mi^, wJijJf tl^ ^iyft ft ftf i fc 
of that hyppU^eaia decl^^r^tjj^ a^^the efS,c^i^oi,ttkf^,qj^^4^ 4t^ 
pe^ds Hppn, tfi^r iper,p bM^. «^e^>%y ^ij^^ ^fi^f^i^Mmh 
gix^ mpre space tp '' Am^^n^' ^i«^%!>l P%fi f|oiMifttt()|UI 

n^Uh iQifier. mwmlf/' thaja tp ijiU thp^Qiie|eroumba^ (4 " <i»9Wifc 
^([ B^eitectii^g fafiultifia." Iff at.. gpif^l^f^'fi^pJeMft " C;wi(wttl5^ 
pps^" alpjq^occuj^ea iiiprft4f4d,thfti\ f^^ ptfel^ qrVMi>^i^9M4 
ip apoOier qu^t^, ^ph < ifhi^, hg, ^^rlft,.p^ntrinabi f^fyHfk 
moy^imjjortftnt.dHty.^ 

Pefhegs U^ey njill reply^, t|yif, th^fua iRery, sq^ ^Pnu^if^ 
ry consequential^ organs majce up in gKoft^lLwJiat tbej: WAOkUL 
ijj^ijtilapt; wI%icJi. wo^ld JHSJ^bp sAjp«g, t)^,t^ir,^vpeiv.i|^^ 

w a.M???« 9f non?i?nse--f(5r^if t^i^ ad^rittte^ gip^tj[ PF filWWI* 
q|, atruptairebae any thing to.do^ia die. matter^ theg^^ajbifui4<>B th* 
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onlj liftlf its aicv, but of a finer structure, i» ttqjuftUy powerful 
mi officicnt.* 

SpuTzheim aui) Cuntba's pitiles and also DeVill^'a bust iir« 
now before tut; from which it appears, thai the silumtion the^ 
h«V4! glvnii to neriaiii orguiis in the occiput embraces pari of the 
crrobram and prirt nf the cerubeilum, ullhoagh these (wo por- 
tion* of tlto encopliulon ure conipbtel; tlivide'l ! But has not 
B»ll and Mejcndie prnred thm the ceiebelliim, as a whale, per- 
f'lTlM itHe important nnd independent duty, no teas than giving 
cngi* to nil tlie nerves of motion? Let Doctors decide this. 



Note [H.] Poje 91. ^ 

I am not aware, whether, in Dr. Pateraon's " Phrenology of 
the Uindooa," he states baring found the organ of " Veneration*' 
extremely developed in the three thousand skulls he ao carefully 
manipulated. But is not this said faculty of Veneration exactly 
another name for iffnorance? Phrenologists do not affirm that it 
TeneratCB tiie Creator of the universe, or even eminent men ; 
but any thing whatever — cows, monkeys, garlick, kings, &c. 
which custom and si^perstition have fixed upon. Mr. Combe 



I 



says (page 201) that " it givei 
authorities in religion and philoi 



reverence foi great names and 
3phy, and thus often preiettta a 



ttrong obttoete to ihe progreu of trvth" — and (page 20*2) " This 
faculty, when unenlightened, produces every kind of superstition, 
as worshipping beasts, and stocks, and stones." — It appears to 
nie little else than blasphemy to assert, thai the alUbenevoleut 



■ 1 have a^d tbat Pli re doI agists noii take up Ihin pogititm, bat I tad 
tbBt the reverend Mr. Welab, no emin^Qt authoiity in Ibe caaacjbaB already 
■aid, " Tbu« if it [(he organ of colour] were larger, or of a 6Ber atructure, or 
Kore aEtive, tbe peiceptioD of colour would be more delicate, or quick, oi 
plea^iuK-" and forthEr, " the same remaiks may be applied lu ell ttie 
oraanc" Btoto, reverend Sir '. Wbal now becomea of Dr. Oall's splendid 
inductions? Sixe, fineness of structure, or ectivitT, >ou elpliciU; aay, 
entirely slantl instead of «acb other — " Call you this backing your friends"; 
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IMty should entail upoa hii 6raatnr«t a propensity so derogt 
to hiniself, and so contrary to his express comoiandments. V 



p ^ "' 



• I have iMa4^ ia tM tsat, that <' an iUitsrats Hindoo is psrfiMlly^ sstiK 
ied that a black stone is the Eternal Deity!" hut lam aftaid tbat ^^ 
inileFate Mnisnlman, who holds all Images and symbols in ntter abhor* 
leaee. has seareely more eorrect notions of the Supreme and Eternal Ood« 
I tm here temiited to iatrodnee a paper, presented to me by my excellent 
and Talned friend^ Rammohnn Roy — a man whom no enlogy of mine 
eeald elerale. The ^ Diseonrse" has certainly no oonneotion with my parti- 
ealar sa^edi bat its general interest, I trust, is sufficient apology for ip^ 
iatmdiing it :-^ 

* Biictmru on the Spiritual Wor$Mp rf Oody dilivered by Ramehundru 
flftwsM, he/ore s Rellgimu Society in Calcutta, nuiintaining the Boctrinee of 
purs BrtUummitmf on Wednesday, the eik of Bhadru, 1760 Shmkahda, eofteS' 
fomdiing with the 20ih of Auguet, 1818 (/ ike ChrieikM Em. 7mniltftd 
finm Bengnttee by Tamchand CkMkrwntriee." 

^ OOD IS ONE ONLY WITHOXTr AN EQT7AL.'' 

^ Jn udwm 0^ aafoorlde im^fiUtkeirMtMtmier^MoondMk OipnsMM. ' 

*' Tfiue he who tnenfdl^ pereeiwee the Suprem 8pirU ia etf ersslsref^ aa* * 
y?itref per/e^ eqnani^ty, a$t4 eh^H be akeofbed into $he kigheei sstsnse, seas 
into the Ahn^g^ty,*' — Munoo, 

We know from theee plain authoritiee that every tHnf salsU Is s stale rf 
dependence on the Supreme Being ; henee when n ppreon ^orekipe nny oHect me 
God, such tpor^ip ^tmomie ^ ea adomijion ef the Supreme Being, Wf Ma- 
eta}ftly see that thoee who w(frehip etenee, or tree^^ or rtnere, et pmriMkir 
iwMgeepWorehap th^m not merely tie eftm€$f or tre^qr fie^re^itr i megs s, keA ^ 
God or ae oly^e in which they si^gpot§ Gf4 i9 be prqeeyt^ 7e Ms ^ m- '■ 
proach eufh pereone, therefore^ ie ^H^^ifiabl^ on the grm^e both ef reum meA. 
reXigian* Jil^hmtgh theee pereone, according to the pr^eep^ hif^d down tn 
them from one genergtion to anotheTf are engqged in worekipping ike unlimited 
Suprme in ^ HmUedform, yet it fonnqt be «#j thfit f^(ri^ mrMp is aa ae a^- 
an adoraHon ef God ; /or whm a man ekepe oa a bed$te^,er 0n a lefty Mtit 
tils', 01* oa « fre#, ie is the earth alone which, though 90^ iir#c%, yet imfii^, '": 
/oniia( j^if tspporl. We pUofind it expreee^ declared ta ^ke Ff#f ** Xjfi whdm, 
ih^^ii tii'^pd ^hne, e9 aueteritiee are difeete^r^^Kuth Qf§mi^ . ,^^ 

KeverdlMtsst K ie repeatedly inculcated in the Vede end in the inetitntee ef 
MwMo, thai the Meeet woreMp ef God is in etery respect the most excellent. 

Z 
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^r- Note [J] P«ffe ©2. ^ 

l.ti -^ 

I iDleiiUdi l» liavu ansjyicd Mr. Combe's ctlebrnted Ciiapter 

" On Uie niuiles of nctkity of the Intellectual faculties" — but I 



Thu *■ Tht Saprtmt Spirit alont it to lit iitr*liipprd,"~Tkr fed. - QftOt 

(Ami Julia, the princgml it la atipurv tht knvwltdge <«/' lh4, SMgrmg. Spkit ■' 

- that it thr Huiit txaitt^ "/ 1^ tcuncet, bttmtt it alni tta^rtt, immoTtali^f,-^ 

'Iht laptrior ixcfUence 0/ thit ipeciti e/ tcBtahip reili im Ihite undupaltd 
givuMis. TAc Jlrit U Tetelatian; /or the Veda, tht Jntlilutei of JUutioo, and 
pO Seriphira "/ aekntiKlrriged aulhorily, dticribr the knotrUdge of tht lrnt 
Ood at nptriar to erfrj other kind 11/ knowledgt. 

The lecond grmnd U Ihol of raucui ; for il u ngrtifiblt (0 Tea*on thai he 
•aha it etertul aTid onmipregenl should bi acknoirledgid to if the aiUhor qf the 
elenal and boundUu uaieerie ; en Ihe nlher haml it it not t&umaltU ihtil it 
tiHUlitiient perlien of the yaiicerte ihiiuU be euppoaed to be the toiuf 0/ Ikt 
mtiteree. Mart mpeciallg, at in the tpiritual irarMp of the Supreme Beilig, 
alt outward eerem'miei being ditcarded, Ihe nf'tt ettential dutiel of the mor- 
shipper contiit in evdeatouriiig (0 control hh painotui iiiid ttffectient, in ivch a 
nMMMfr at it calculated to promote fttt jatl eltieeti and lo benefit oihrri, aithoiJ 
iiyury lo hiintelf nr la Uj neighboKrt ; il hence foUowi, that tuch uvriliip 
alone can be the warcR 1^ locial frratpfrilv and the nuani of abtainiaf /atiire 
hliti. 

The thirdgmnd i* thai of e:rptiicnce, bg ichich iccfind that other itt* ef 
Buyrihipperi are engaged in ditpvlct, and tomelimct errn ia icari one uith uito- 
ther; for at, among- the different aeclt thai icorihip God tinder particular 
namei uxd form*, each coniidere the bring bearing the nanie and form adapted 
by Aim in tvorthip, e> Ihe author of the vnirerie and aacribts lo him all axpe- 
rwriljr, this naturailg gives riae to canletition, Ai far eiamplt, one' mho 
eontidere a being of a male form (0 be the mther oj ail und mperior la rctr^ 
other being, it involved in eonlenlion and strife icith anolherl that makei a being 
of a female form the author of theufieerse und regardt her as tuperior (a, all 
others; and in like tnanntr, tee daily icitnest Ihe disputrs lielwfen the fieaple of 
Indiat vAo worship God in one male form and those of foreign cotinlriaSf aha 
pay adoration to God ia aitelhrr male form.. 

The spiritual wonh^i of tht Saprtme Being, on the other hand, being itol 
con_fisied lo any namis or forma, but dirrcled to Him ojily at the aitthar-i^th* 

■ A Vobbunio— 1 A Shaklu.— t Qraiunaii*— ^ UtHioMriet. 
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fiad that, to expose it effectually wovM require much more writ- 
ing than its destruction would compensate for. Besides, I could 
botiiiake myself easily understood but to those who have studied 
the science of mind/ and such can require no aid of mine in 
detecting its sophistry jmd absurdily. ^ 

vi'SfbaU miake one'i^tract, 'however, because it is condected 
y^ith: my ffmnd objection tb their doctrine. Mr. <!!ombe, quotin|^ 
Dr. Spurzheim, tays (pages 413 & 414) 

r ** PIf||isure and pain are affections of every facuUy* J^Y^y 
^*^faQulty, when incjiulged in its natur^^actiop, teels; . pteas^re^ 

universe J there can be no grodrid for contentidn between such worsMppers and 

^any of Hie othef sects'; who when inclined to contend with the former (the 

ioorthif^^s of the Supreme Being) might be thus addressed by them: — 

""' Whether ymi worilhip a being bearing a male or a female form or any other 

*• ekisthut; you do so under a persuasion that the 'object of your wdrshipis this 

^^iMuii^iAid'tegdUitor of the uniterie. Now, if the object of your worship be 

^^ihe ntkheif sf the uniteriet then he is the being whom we also (the spiritual 

^'^\t6rshippers qf the Deify) adore. You have therefore no reaiim to contenSL 

^wtiHfKs,** Thus the adorers of God in spirit have no ground of animosity 

•towards any of the other sects of worshippers^ since they are peisuaded that 

Hvhatsvsr may be the object which the latter worship, they must regard it as 

God, It is therefore clear that the spiritual worshipper of God can feel no 

^^i^iMitg'^^dfHUc^ of tKe other sects, nor can indulge in cimtentivh with 

ikem\h(dh hf whieh are to ' 6^^ highly reprobated in religion ; as is' clearly stated 

in fhi i^h&fims ^' the venerable Govind Acharyyu:—^^ By the following and 

^ntKer t^xts of th^Veds,viz, ^ Prom whom all these objects proceed, S^c, 

* * fWf terfej ednMb^dtscMid, Sfc* it 'ij evident ^M wKuiever' is^ihe cause of 

'^1he\^vers^iiiHhe Most High,dnd"is ihe object of wotihip,' Among those 

^* niho wonMp^dtffinTnt o^ec^s iBlistiHguished from each other by names^forms^ 

"^ Und other sindtar qUtdities, one person contends with another, hut they cannot 

^-*^J9Stly vontend agidnst the sphitudl wol^kip of God,** ' 

V f Adto, tit oonformity with onir princ^Us, pronounce a benediction oti those 

' prelient in this eusemblyt^h&dre wiUing to receive H, by redtingiHie fottowing 

ancient stanza, — ^^ May he who has Mde the swaii so beautifkUy ivhitej arid ike 

^ pdmitofagoldetih\it/and'haspdhitedthep^t0ek^h vtniegfittd eoMri^pre- 

>^serve every driiefy^ur' ■ '* -"^ •■■ --"^ -.••* •• ■■' ■•-■*^ v- - ■ 
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" wlitn din^T^nblj ftffiieMiil fecli pftjn : floni«i|uanll]r, the kind* 
■' uf paifl And pivuurv a» ai numeroa* «■ (h* facuhtA*." 

Htr» it t« agnia onvqnrvocolly a*iieiioil, that only tlic tUrtf- 
/!fih part of UiA mini) fr«l!> a partieular |ilea*ure or pain. I hava 
already »hown. that to fpcl and to be oumcioih of a fipcling h 
oae and the lame. — Now, as it it here again declared, that 
uhtt Fbreuologiil* ctiuose to caII tht mind, is a collection of 
thirty £Te dieUnct conBciouin«savs, it follows, itbat lliey agaio 
dfcUra that the tuind of tnixa coasials of llurty-five distinct, 
a*d, tbeicfore, respomibk exiatences. 
' NoTB fK] P«ye 133. 

in the Edmburgh Phrenological Journal (page 300.) there K 
a '' Dialogue between a Philosopher of the old school and a 
Phranologiat," In which tike latter comes off triumphantly, by 
GODVincing hie opponent that, in place of likening the human 
mind to a trtimptt, which be asserts is the nld theory, evsty 
thing regarding this incomprehensible principle becomes evid- 
ent and simple when illustrated by a plano-fiyrte ! I should likff, 
however, to know what PhUoiopker ever compared the human 
mind to a trumpet, or to any thing else — Regarding its pretended 
afiaity to a piano-forte, I shall only tLJer to what I hare 
mJAdy Mid uader Note C. page 135. 

Note [L] Page 123. 

Although the system of Phrenology is a system of pure Ma- 
tarialisoit ajid may, therefore, be imagined to lead to dangerous 
ooniequences, it would be unjust a« well as unpbilosopluoal to 
object to it on that account ; for if any thing can be incontes- 
^bly proved to be true, none but bigots can scruple to believe 
it, whatever may be the consequences— otherwise Galileo was 
juftty petapcuted for asserting the true tlieory of the Solar 
SyfitUD, because, in his day, it was conceived, by ignorant 
priests, to militate against certain j>a3BUgGa of Scripture. 

But no objection I have matfe to Plifenology, would be, in 
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tbtt 'l«M^ 4egfe«» obviiated hj its a^^oofttt ajlayliiig>tba 4p^(^(i9^# 
of matoriaKsm ipi ito wM^Hi^ and nost unqualified ^stent; !!•« jby 
Ibtk- pr«fteat bypothms^ every goe of their pretei^ed oirfjans 
WAuUl fttUl cotttiaue to poeaees a separate aad uncoaaectied i^ofkf 
S6ieusaeflB| and be» therefore, a separate an<l,Hm!oo.iiepted t^ein|^ 

^' Note [M] Pa^lW. 

A tespect«d friend has suggested ** that I h&v^ niisCak^ 
Mr. Welsh's view of Plirenology, and, conseqoently, )fkfsi^tftM 
hts arguments: for that, although Spurzheim and Cbdilbe ^ 
clare the 35 faculties to be indepetidetit j:»(ir^f of the ikini^itt. 
Welsh, in the extract I have quoted from Mr. Combers work, 
$Skd which is all of his writings we have seen^ has not com- 
mitted himself, by any such absurdity — that so far from af sert;^ 
ing the fi^culties to be different parts of the mind, he has only" 
said, that * different portions or organs of the brain are con- 
Jft^cted with the primitive feelings of the mind' — instead of the 
w;bole brain being the organ of every individual feeling or state 
of the mind, that it performs each of these changes by means 
of a particular portion of the encephalon, as its allotted organ. 
My friend is of opinion^ '* that this involves no more difficulty^ m 
the conception, nor more interferes with the mind's simplicity 
and indivisibility, than tlie metaphysical doctrine of the whole 
encephalon being only one single organ." He adds, however, 
that, ** as the mind cannot be in two states at the same time, it 
still remains for Mr. Welsh to prove, that eac& ^tfatb fias a 'Cor- 
responding organ, and is manifested by the assigned organ, and 
no other." 

But, with all due deference to my respected friend^^ ot)ih!btf, 
i cannot discover how Mr. Welsh can escape.' * tte'is ifet'onty 
Kjund in the array of Phrenologiists, ana defending tlSeir ^herill 
.position, but, as a Metaphysician, pfacediii the {rbnt^railk wnieif- 
ever such a weapon is conoeived to be necessary. 

If phrenologists really asserted, that each state of th^^m&il 
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r«qutr«B the int«rf«rance of e ditferent orgBD^or, Id Ibe lan- 
guage of my friend, that ihe minil performs each of its chans;es 
by meuia of a particular portion nf Ihe encephalon — this would 
kw Teiy nearly admitting Dr. Hartley's theory of VibratioDs. 
It may be. that every chsngu in the state nf the mind is accom- 
panied with tome chnnge in Ibe brain or nervous system ; but if 
every »uch change is produced by *'a partiuular portion of the 
encepbalon," tkirly-five such portions will scarcely suffice. The 
mind nay possihly undergo a million of changes every hour, 
and as no one of ils states can be absolutely similar to another, 
Ihe number of organs would thus, instead of being limited to 
thirty-five, rei)uire to be multiplied tu such an e tent, as to our 
powers of conception, would be almost equivalent to the ootioa 
of infinity I 

Besides this, Mr. Welsh explicitly declares, thafm mul- 
" titude of organs, may be all affecting the mind at the same 
" instant, and in thiit case, a variety of feelings will be expe- 
" rienced." Now, what does the Reverend Gentleman mean, 
by the mind experiencing a variety of feelings at the same in- 
■tant 7 Can it be any thing else than that Hope and Fear, Love 
and Hatred, Destructiveness and Benevolence, &c. may be all 
felt by the mind at the same absolute moment — and that all the 
organs, as they individually/ee/, arc also individually conscious 
of that feeling, and, therefore, individual and independent en- 
tities t Dr. Thomas Brown , who seems to be his Magnus Apollo, 
has repeatedly saitl, — " To suppose the mind to exist in two 
" different states, in the same moment, is a manifest absurdity." 
Let Mr. Welsh reconcile this to the possibility of the mind 
experiencing a variety of feelings at the same instant, and 1 shall 
willingly admit that I have dealt with him too freely, and cheer- 
fully retract every sentence I have written against Phrenology. 

FI\IS. 
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